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REGIONALISM IN CHINA’S POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION* 


CHENG CH’ENG-K’UN 
University of Washington 


INTRODUCTION 


EGIONALISM, as here conceived, advo- 
Ra: the introduction of a government 

program for the coordinated develop- 
ment of the potentialities of the various geo- 
graphical regions directed toward promoting the 
general welfare of the nation as a whole. In no 
other country is the need for such a program more 
urgent than in China. In no other country has 
the stage for it been so well set. Before their 
official contacts with the West in the middle 
of the 19th century, the Chinese people had been 
organized under a governmental system of ad- 
ministrative decentralization. This governmental 
system was the natural outgrowth of a long- 
established tradition which, for more than three 
thousand years, had sanctioned the right of the 
people to impeach their ruler whenever he became 
licentious or oppressive. In the absence of an 
unimpeachable sovereign, internal political changes 
were determined mainly by the economic develop- 
ment of the various geographical regions. So long 
as one region achieved absolute economic superior- 


* This issue of Soctan Forces continues the discus- 
sion of regionalism and regional planning, and tends 
to focus on the application of planning to special regions 
and regional problems. Of particular timeliness is the 
contribution of Cheng Ch’eng-k’un, whose scholarship 
and experience have equipped him admirably for this 
task. Dr. Cheng was educated at Yenching University 
in Peiping in North China. For several years he was 
assistant professor at the University of Amoy in South 
China. Between 1940 and 1941 he traveled exten- 
sively in Free China and was at the same time visiting 
professor at the West China Union University in 
Chengtu. He is now instructor in the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Washington and is work- 
ing under the direction of Professor Jesse F. Steiner in 
the continuation of this task.—Editors. 


ity, the leader of that region was able to extend 
his influence all over the land and become the 
emperor of China. As soon as his region failed 
to maintain such superiority, another leader 
from another region would succeed him as emperor, 
thus forming a new dynasty. 

Repeated military reverses suffered by China 
in the latter half of the 19th century proved 
conclusively that the traditional governmental 
system of administrative decentralization was 
no longer compatible with modern conditions. 
The utter helplessness of the Manchus in all the 
fields of battle and their submission to the humil- 
iating terms imposed on them by the imperialistic 
Powers convinced the Chinese leaders of this 
incompatibility. In his Memoirs of a Chinese 
Revolutionary, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the 
Chinese Republic says: “From 1885, i.e. from the 
time of our defeat in the war with France, I set 
before myself the object of the overthrow of the 
Tai-Tsing (Ch’ing) Dynasty and the establish- 
ment of a Chinese Republic on its ruins.” This 
conviction was shared by his successor, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek who in 1926 launched his 
Northern Expedition to complete the national 
unity which had remained incomplete after the 
Revolution of 1911. 

The successful accomplishment of national unity 
provided China with a plan for her political re- 
organization. During his lifetime, Dr. Sun had 
iravelled in all the principal countries in Europe 
and America and had studied their political 
structures. From the knowledge so obtained, 
he had worked out a democratic system of govern- 
ment which, he believed, should replace the out- 
moded system of administrative decentralization. 
The new system includes a constitutional order 
of five ywan or branches which are component 
parts in the administrative hierarchy. ‘They 
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are the Legislative Yuan, the Judicial Yuan, the 
Executive Yuan, the Examination Yuan, and the 
Control Yuan. The last two yuan were created 
to fulfil the functions of selecting civil servants 
by examination and of impeaching government 
officials both of which are Chinese traditional 
practices. The entire process of replacement is 


election of a representative assembly, the adoption 
of the constitution, and the relinquishment of the 
rule of the Kuomintang in favor of the rule of the 
people. 

Besides advocating political reform, Dr. Sun 
felt the imperative need for economic reconstruc- 
tion in China. Early in 1919 he saw an opportu- 
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to be achieved in three stages after the Revolu- 
tion. The first is the installation of the new 
system of government under the supervision 
and control of the Kuomintang, the ruling party; 
the second is a transitional period in which the 
Kuomintang is to prepare the people for participa- 
tion in the government and to direct all phases 
of national reconstruction; and the third is the 


1Sun Yat-sen, Memoirs of a Chinese Revolutionary, 
Appendix IT, pp. 239-254. 


nity to develop the vast resources of his country 
for the benefit of the world in general and China 
in particular. At that time, he realized that the 
leading nations had millions of dollars frozen in 
war industries and that, unless an outlet was found 
for this frozen capital, the world would soon be 
faced with an economic crisis. Therefore, he pro- 
posed that these nations now divert their war 
plants to the manufacture of steam rollers, railway 
engines, and other machinery and send their 
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products to China in the form of political loans 
for the building of highways, railroad, and other 
types of industrv. In this way, he argued, a 
world readjustment from war-time to peace-time 
economy could be made without plunging mankind 
once again into an orgy of commercial rivalries 
and war.? 

Later Dr. Sun’s proposal was elaborated and 
published in New York in 1922 under the title; 
The International Development of China. It has 
six correlated programs. They contain outlines 
for the construction of highways, railroads, irriga- 
tion projects, canals, harbors, commercial ports, 
and telecommunication lines. They also contain 
outlines for the building of modern cities, for the 
development of water power, mineral resources, 
agriculture, steel and cement industries, for re- 
forestation, and for the colonization of the outlying 
provinces of Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang, 
Chinghai, and Tibet. The nature of the whole 
scheme, in the words of Dr. Sun, “‘is but a rough 
sketch...from a layman’s thought with very 
limited materials at his disposal. So alterations 


_ and changes will have to be made after scientific 


investigation and detailed survey.’ 

The significance of these political and economic 
plans lies in the objectives they purport to achieve. 
In the conviction of Dr. Sun, if China is to play 
her role as a major power among the family of 
nations, she must fulfiil the following conditions. 
In the first place, she must organize a strong 
government capable of running her own affairs. 
Secondly, the government must have the popular 
support of the people. Thirdly, a healthy 
economic system must be developed so that the 
standard of living of the people can be equitably 
raised. These conditions are the ultimate goals of 
the whole Chinese revolutionary program. They 
are clearly set forth by Dr. Sun in his San Min 
Chu I or the Three People’s Principles, namely, 
Nationalism, Democracy, and People’s Live- 
lihood.* 

Since their rise to power in 1927, the leaders 
of the Kuomintang have concentrated their 
efforts on the implementation of Dr. Sun’s political 
plan as the key to the implementation of his 
economic plan. They have organized the Chinese 


2 Tbid., chapter VII, pp. 176-183. 
%Sun Yat-sen, The International Development of 


China, preface. 
‘Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, translated by Frank 


W. Price. 
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National Government. They have adopted the 
Draft Constitution. They have introduced the 
Hsien or County System® as a means of preparing 
the people for eventual participation in the govern- 
ment. They have centralized the power of ad- 
ministrative control as had never been done in 
China before. They have effected the abolition 
of all foreign concessions and settlements which, 
with their established economic influence protected 
by extraterritorial privileges, had been the greatest 
stumbling block to the development of Chinese 
industry. 

Now that the Chinese National Government 
has withstood the severe test of war for six long 
years, its leaders are looking confidently forward 
to final victory when they will be able to develop 
the bounteous resources of their country without 
being hampered by external complications. In 
1942 the National Resources Commission was 
officially reported to be working on the first of a 
series of five-year plans which is expected to start 
China on the road to industrialization as soon 
as the war is over.6 The Commission is under the 
direction of Wong Wen-hao, Minister of Economic 
Affairs, and has made a commendable record in 
industrial planning and organization during the 
last ten years. Between 1933 and 1936 the Com- 
missicn made intensive investigations and surveys 
of the mineral reserves and raw materials in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and explored the 
possibilities for their industrial development. 
On the basis of these findings, many factories were 
set up and more than a dozen mines opened in the 
three provinces of Kiangsi, Hupeh, and Hunan. 
It was the plan of the government at that time 
to develop the Lower Yangtse Valley into a 
formidable centre of heavy industries. But the 
war upset the entire project and forced practically 
all the factories east of the important railway 
junction of Hankow to be moved into the interior 
provinces. 

In the same year, the Chinese Economic Re- 
construction Society, an influential private or- 
ganization composed of bankers, manufacturers, 
engineers, and college professors published “A 
Draft Outline of the Principles of China’s Postwar 
Economic Reconstruction.”? While this draft 


5 China after Four Years of War, China Information 
Commitee, Chungking, pp. 41-43, 

® China after Five Years of War, Ministry of In- 
formation, Chunking, pp. 76-89. 

7 Contemporary China, the Chinese News Service 
(January 25, 1943). 
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outline may not necessarily represent official 
views, nevertheless, it reflects the influence of the 
policies of the Kuomintang and the Chinese 
National Government. It advocates the develop- 
ment of heavy industries and transportation 
facilities by the state. It upholds the principles 
of regional planning and stresses the advisability 
of establishing industrial centres “in accordance 
with the location of raw materials and power 
supplies.” 

In March 1943, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
published a book entitled; China’s Destiny. In 
Chapter five of this book, he proposes a ten-year 
economic plan involving great industrial expansion 
for China in the postwar period. It sets quotas 
for the construction of transport facilities such as 
automobiles, planes, merchant vessels, highways, 
and railroads. It calls for the training of at least 
2,460,000 mechanical experts, technicians, and 
skilled workers. Essentially, it is an elaboration 
of the economic plan of Dr. Sun with a view to 
meeting China’: needs after the war. 

Judging from the trend of current thinking in 
Chungking, the postwar reconstruction of China, 
in large measures, will be controlled and planned 
by the state. This is natural in view of the fact 
that private capital in that country has never 
developed to any appreciableextent. There were 
times when local gentry and warlords had con- 
siderable land holdings. But the customary 
practice of dividing property among offspring 
has prevented any great concentration of wealth 
in the Chinese society. According to official 
statistics published in 1941, three-fourths of the 
land in private hands belonged to the resident 
farmers.* In the two decades before the war, 
quite a few Chinese industrialists and financiers 
had established strong footholds in the three 
industrial cities of Shanghai, ‘Tientsin, and Canton. 
These footholds were lost in the early stages of the 
war. At present, practically all the private 
industrial enterprises of any significance in Free 
China are subsidized, in one way or another, 
by the government. 

Moreover, from the time of its organization, the 
Kuomintang has favored better distribution of 
land and greater regulation of private capital as 
the cardinal rules for the organization and develop- 
ment of a well-balanced economy. In his dis- 
cussion of People’s Livelihood, one of his Three 
People’s Principles mentioned above, Dr. Sun 


8 China after Four Years of War, China Information 
Committee, Chunking, p. 33. 


staunchly advocated government control of heavy 
industries and transport facilities as a means of 
forestalling the growth of private capitalism and 
its competitive and monopolistic abuses, and as 
a means of expediting the process of economic re- 
construction. These ideas have been written into 
the Draft Constitution which, eventually, will 
guide the destiny of the Chinese Republic. To 
further strengthen the economic power of the 
government, Article 118 of this epoch-making 
document provides that “All subterranean min- 
erals and natural forces which are economically 
utilizable for public benefit belong to the state and 
shall not be affected by private ownership of the 
land.” 

While conditions in China on the whole are 
favorable to state control of economic production, 
her most vital problem is planning. So far, all 
the plans put forth have emphasized industrializa- 
tion as the most urgent task to be undertaken after 
the war. This is natural in view of the painful 
experiences the Chinese people have suffered as a 
result of their lack of an adequate industrial base. 
But industrialization alone will not provide satis- 
factory solution for the very serious livelihood 
problem in a country where seventy-five percent 
of the population work and live on the farm. If 
the standard of living of the teeming millions of 
China is to be raised to a decent level, her postwar 
reconstruction must be systematized and coordi- 
nated. Industrial centres must be established in 
locations which have access to natural resources. 
Agricultural production must be adjusted to the 
soil, topography, climate, and population of the 
various regions. New transportation lines must 
be so routed as to provide for the exploitation of 
resources in remote areas and to promote domestic 
trade and international commerce. Such sys- 
tematization and coordination call for a compre- 
hensive program of regionalization which will 
enable each geographical area to develop its po- 
tentialities for the good of the entire country. 

On the basis of the foregoing principles, the 
expansive territory of China may be divded into 
twelve regions for planned development. Each of 
these regions comprises one or more provinces 
which are territorially contiguous and _ topo- 
graphically and culturally harmonious. They are 
(1) Kiangsu-Chekiang, (2) Hopei-Shantung- 
Honan, (3) Kwangtung-Fukien, (4) Lianoning- 
Kirin-Heilungkiang-Jehol, (5) Shansi-Chahar- 
Suiyuan, (6) Yunnan-Kweichow-Kwangsi, (7) 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia-Chinghai, (8) Sinkiang, 
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(9) Hupeh-Hunan-Kiangsi-Anhwei, (10) Sze- 
chuen-Sikang, (11) Mongolia, (12) Tibet. 


INDUSTRY 


From the standpoint of industrial development, 
one centre may be suitably established in each 
of the first ten regions as soon as the war is over 
with the cities of Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton, 
Mukden, Tatung, Kunming, Sian, and Tihwa and 
their environs as centres of light industries, and 
Hankow and Chungking and their environs as 
centres of heavy industries. The selection of these 
centres is made because most of them have reached 
some degree of industrialization and because they 
are focal points to which all the existing transport 
systems converge. Their reorganization and de- 
velopment will save a great deal of time, energy, 
and money which China will need for other phases 
of her postwar reconstruction. Owing to the re- 
moteness of their locations and the peculiar nature 
of their economic, political, and social organization, 
systematic industrialization of the last two regions 
may not be immediately practicable. 

In addition, there may be subcentres the func- 
tion of which is to support the main centres in 
strengthening the industrial positions of the various 
regions. The number of the subcentres may de- 
pend upon the size of the different regions, their 
population and cultural levels. For instance, the 
industrially advanced Kiangsu-Chekiang region 
with its small territory and high population density 
may need as many as eight subcentres. Whereas, 
the industrially backward Sinkiang region with 
its large territory and low population density may 
not need more than one subcentre in the next ten 
or twenty years. 

Before the war, industries in China were con- 
centrated largely in and around Shanghai, Tient- 
sin, and Canton. Shanghai alone had 2,710 
manufacturing establishments owned and operated 
entirely by Chinese. Under normal conditions 
such concentration would not have been possible. 
No Chinese capitalist would organize his industry 
in areas where there were very few mineral de- 
posits and where he had to rely upon foreign 
countries not merely for machinery, but also for 
raw materials like wheat and cotton the pro- 
duction of which China ranks second and third 
respectively in the world.!° Yet because of the 
state of general insecurity which, for decades, had 


® Tang Leang-le, Reconstruction in China, p. 55. 
10 Tbid., p. 50. 


prevailed in other parts of the country, the three 
metropolises continued to grow and expand on 
resources from abroad. 

The abnormal circumstances under which Shang- 
hai, Tientsin, and Canton prospered should have 
no adverse influence on the significance of their 
positions in the planning for the postwar recon- 
struction of China. Undoubtedly, the vulnera- 
bility of their locations on the coast and their de- 
ficiency in basic metallic reserves like iron and 
copper would make them unsuitable as centres of 
heavy industries. But no more logical areas can 
be found for the development of cotton, silk, to- 
bacco, flour, cement, woolen, tea, porcelain, 
match, glass, and other manufacturing. By 
making proper adjustments with the available 
resources in the regions in which Shanghai, Tient- 
sin, and Canton are situated, these light industries 
can easily be developed into powerful forces which 
will help China in her determination to establish 
a national economy of maximum self-sufficiency. 

In the case of Mukden, the situation is some- 
what different. It is the key railway centre in 
the Liaoning-Kirin-Heilungkiang-Jehol region. 
Within easy reach there are plenty of coal, iron, 
copper, asbestos, gold, silver, soapstone, and other 
minerals. In the town of Fushun, some thirty 
miles east of the city, there is one of the largest 
coalfields in China. Its annual production of coal 
is over 5,000,000tons. An oil shale is found among 
its coal layers. This oil shale rock extends for 
ten miles in one direction and is from 200 to 450 
feet thick. It contains from 4 to 12 percent of oil. 
In 1928 a plant was built in the neighborhood to 
extract oil. Before the Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia in 1931, the plant had been producing an 
average of about 40,000 tons of crude oil per year. 
Very good grade of iron ore is also found in the 
town of Anshan, seventy miles south of the city 
where in normal time over 200,000 tons of pig iron 
were mined each year. Unlike most rivers in 
North China, those in Manchuria have more 
constant flow and, therefore, have great pos- 
sibilities for hydroelectric development." 

In spite of its accessibility to all these resources, 
Mukden may not be included in any plan for the 
development of heavy industries after the war. 
Geographically, it is too far removed from the 
heart of things in China and too much exposed to 
danger from outside. Nevertheless, the region in 


11 Chester G. Fuson, The New Geography of China, 
p. 62. 
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which it is located has some of the most essential 
raw materials which, through the use of available 
mineral deposits and power supplies, can be de- 
veloped for the benefit of the entire nation. In 
the mountains in North Manchuria and North 
Jehol there are huge forest reserves which have 
hardly been touched. Soy beans, tobacco, hides, 
flax, wild silk, cotton, wool, and wheat are grown 
and produced in great abundance. Soy beans 
are the most important farm product in Liaoning, 
Kirin, and Heilungkiang Provinces. They are 
not only used for food, but also for other purposes 
of great industrial and agricultural value. Their 
oil furnishes essential ingredients for the manu- 
facture of soap and cosmetics. The bean cake is 
excellent cattle feed and very good fertilizer. In 
its latter capacity, it may replace manures and 
human wastes which are still widely applied in 
China. 

Tatung is a small city in the northern part of 
Shansi Province. It is one of the most important 
junction points on the Peiping-Suiyuan Railway 
which links Shansi, Chahar and Suiyuan with the 
coastal province of Hopei. Tatung is capable of 
developing into a great wool manufacturing and 
leather tanning centre because of the large quan- 
tities of furs, camel hair, wool, and skins produced 
in this region. Aside fom this line of industry, 
there is not much else that could be developed 
immediately after the war. Wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, hemp, and other agricultural products have 
been raised in Shansi Province, but they are not 
sufficient to meet local demands. Except for the 
Peiping-Suiyuan Railway and the Cheng-Tai 
Railway which is a short extension of the Peiping- 
Hankow Railway, the transport facilities through- 
out the entire region are deplorable. There is no 
navigable river and horse-carts and camels are 
slow and unsatisfactory in a territory characterized 
by high mountains and sandy deserts. Until 
transportation is improved, large-scale exploita- 
tion of the rich coal and iron deposits in Shansi 
will be impossible. 

The city of Kunming lies on the Burma Road. 
Since the outbreak of war, it has played an in- 
creasingly important role in the industrial develop- 
ment of the plateau region which comprises the 
provinces of Yunnan, Kweichow, «nd Kwangsi, 
and which is an extension of the Tibetan highlands. 
The region is characterized by high mountain 
ranges, narrow deep valleys, and subtropical cli- 
mate. It has enormous water power, some of its 


rivers have gorges several thousand feet deep. Its 
earth surface is composed of granite, marble, sand- 
stone, and limestone. It is a storehouse of a great 
variety of minerals including tin, copper, zinc, coal, 
salt, antimony, lead, sulphur, mercury, and iron. 
Kweichow ranks first in the production of copper 
andtin. Most of the tin is deposited in and around 
the Kuchiu area, twenty-five miles west of the town 
of Mengtse on the Haiphong-Kunming Railway. 
But there is a distinct shortage of iron and coal 
which makes the development of heavy industries 
in this region economically impractical. 

However, the cotton mills, the electrical works, 
the copper refineries, the silk filatures, and other 
manufacturing establishments which have been 
organized in and around Kunming since 1938 form 
excellent groundwork for the future of light in- 
dustries in this region. In addition to cotton and 
silk, there are great potentialities for the develop- 
ment of hemp, sugar, cement, and tea in Yunnan, 
varnish, wood-oil, and wild silk in Kweichow, and 
tobacco, sugar, indigo, and such medicinal herbs 
as cassia, cardamom, and camphor in Kwangsi. 
According to the official Handbook of the Yunnan 
Province published in 1937, the total annual out- 
put of raw cotton in the province before that year 
was about 580,000 catties (one catty is about one 
and one-third pounds). Two years later, as a re- 
sult of government encouragement, the annual 
production jumped to 6,703,500 catties—an in- 
crease of more than elevenfold. It is the hope of 
the government authorities that cotton manu- 
facturing can be developed sufficiently in Yunnan 
to offset the annual outflow of $20,000,000 which 
it had paid for the importation of cloth and other 
woven materials from foreign countries.” 

In the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia-Chinghai region, 
Sian is the key centre of trade and transportation. 
Roads from all the neighboring provinces, including 
the China-Russia Highway, cross in this city. It 
was the capital of China during the great T’ang 
Dynasty (618-906 A. D.) and has the largest city 
wall in the country. Within this region there are 
plenty of petroleum, coal, and iron deposits with 
sprinklings of copper, sulphur, asbestos, and salt. 
Petroleum reserves have been found in the Yen- 
chang area in northern Shensi and in the Yumen 
and the Tunghuang districts in western Kansu. 
Also there are large quantities of wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, vegetable wax, indigo, hemp, wood oil, 


12 Refer to the writer’s article: ‘““China’s Reconstruc- 
tion in Yunnan Province,” Amerasia (July, 1940). 
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wool, furs, skins, and other raw materials. For 
nearly seventy years before 1930, this rich area 
had suffered all the ravages of wars, famines, and 
earthquakes so much so that even as late as 1937, 
the bulk of the population was still virtually living 
on the verge of starvation. But since then many 
mills, factories, power plants which had moved 
inland from the coast in the early stages of the war 


have congregated in and around Sian. Such con- 


gregation has not only revived and increased trad- 
ing activities, but is also paving the way for the 
development of industry in this once poverty- 
stricken Northwest China after the war. 

Tihwa is the capital of Sinkiang Province. It 
occupies a very important position because it 
lies halfway between the towns of Yumen and Ili 
on the China-Russia Highway. It is also the 
starting point of the Great South Road which leads 
to the large and populous oasis of Kashgar and the 
southern section of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
The province has an area of about 530,000 square 
miles and is as large as the territories of the United 
Kingdom, France, and Germany combined. It 
has a population of about 4,000,000 represented by 
not less than fourteen racial groups. Economi- 
cally, it ranks among the richest provinces in 
China. It has immense pastures for the raising 
of livestock. It has the climate of a continent, 
vast stores of gold, iron, copper, salt, oil, coal, 
gypsum, saltpetre, and other minerals. In seven 
different districts, over fifty thousand miners turn 
out twenty thousand ounces of gold every year 
using only crude methods of production. Along 
the Urungu River area in the northwestern part 
of the-province, a vein of iron ore has been found 
to run for 125 miles to the town of Tacheng. In 
the southwest, the copper ore in the Kashgar dis- 
trict contain 40 percent of copper. Oil wells have 
been discovered in the vicinity of the towns of 
Suilai and Wusu on the China-Russia Highway and 
in the Kashgar district.% Early in 1943 the 
Chinese National Government in Chungking sent 
an Industrial Mission to Sinkiang. It is reported 
that plans are being made to introduce cotton and 
flour mills, leather-tanning factories, and power 
plants to Tihwa and Tacheng, and to exploit the 
coal, iron, and oil reserves of the province.“ 


% Anna L. Wang and Doris Rubens, “Sinkiang: 
China’s Highway to the West,” China Weekly Review 
(July 22 and July 29, 1939). 

4 China at War, China Information Committee, 


March, 1943, p. 75. 


More important than the building of light in- 
dustries in China after the war will be the de- 
velopment of her heavy industries. The first 
centre which may be organized for such develop- 
ment is Hankow which, together with its sister 
cities of Hanyang and Wuchang constitutes the 
largest single metropolitan area in the country. 
It is commonly referred to as the Wuhan area. 
Before the war, it was noted for its manufacturing, 
commerce, and iron works. It is the meeting 
place of the Yangtse and the Han Rivers. It is 
the junction point of the Peiping-Hankow and the 
Canton-Hankow Railways and of the network of 
motor roads which fan out in all directions. It is 
located in eastern Hupeh Province in the Central 
Yangtse Plain which is a natural region extending 
south into Hunan Province and eastward to 
Kiangsi and Anhwei Provinces. 

Within this great plain, there are all the metallic 
reserves and power supplies necessary for the con- 
struction of iron and steel works, hydroelectric 
power plants, machine shops, automobile and air- 
plane factories, and other heavy industrial enter- 
prises. In Hupeh Province there are large 
deposits of iron. Some of the best iron mines in 
the world are found there. In and around the 
town of Tayeh, seventy miles southeast of Han- 
kow, the iron ore does not have to be dug out from 
under the ground. It can be shoveled like earth. 
Other iron deposits have been discovered in Anhwa, 
Paoking, and Jucheng in Hunan Province, in 
Kiukiang in Kiangsi Province, and in Fanchang 
in Anhwei Province. Coal deposits are equally 
abundant in these provinces. To make iron and 
steel, a certain bituminous or soft coal which can 
be changed into coke by baking is required. This 
grade of coal can be mined in enormous quan- 
tities in the town of Pinghsiang in west Kiangsi 
280 miles south of Hankow and in many other 
places in south Hunan where mining is so easy that 
native boatmen simply tie up their boats along 
the river bank and dig out boatloads with their 
picks and shovels. And there is no lack of such 
basic minerals as antimony, manganese, lead, zinc, 
copper, mercury, tin, and tungsten or wolfram. 
Even arsenic and borax which are used industrially 
and medicinally and kaolin and gypsum which 
are used for the making of porcelain and for the 
manufacture of cement respectively have been 
found in considerable quantities. 

West of Hankow in the four hundred miles 
between the river port of I-Chang and the Chinese 
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wartime capital of Chungking, the Yangtse River 
falls from an elevation of several hundred feet. 
Here, in one of the most scenic spots in China, the 
river cuts across the mountain belt in a series of 
majestic gorges. The rushing water is surrounded 
by tremendous canyon walls. The rapids carry 
downstream a heavy burden of silt, eroded from 
the highlands of Tibet and from the plain of the 
Red Basin in Szechuen Province ard form serious 
handicaps for navigation. The water discharge 
averages 560,000 cubic feet per second. Here 
lies a great source of natural power which, when 
developed, will strengthen the position of Hankow 
as a centre of heavy industries in China. 

Not only is this Central Yangtse Plain endowed 
with mineral resources and power supplies, it is 
also provided with plenty of raw materials for 
manufacturing purposes. Cotton and wheat are 
grown in great abundance in Hupeh and Anhwei 
Provinces. Ramie, a strong, lustrous bast fibre 
capable of being spun and woven into cloth, is 
cultivated extensively in Kiangsi Province. The 
best white china clay is found near the town of 
Kingtehchen in the northeastern corner of the 
province where the most exquisite porcelain pieces 
in China are made. Silk, paper, tea, sugar, 
bristles, hides, wood-oil, and varnish have been 
produced and manufactured in this region and 
their potentialities for development cannot be 
underestimated. 

The second centre which may be organized 
for the development of heavy industries is Chung- 
king, the wartime capital of China. It is the 
meeting place of the Yangtse and Kialing Rivers. 
It is the key point at which all the important 
highways in Free China cross. Its industrial 
possibilities are as great as Hankow. Within the 
Szechuen-Sikang region, in which Chungking is 
located, there is a great variety of minerals de- 
posited in widely separated areas. It includes 
copper, iron, coal, potash, asbestos, saltpetre, 
lead, zinc, antimony, suplhur, salt, and natural 
gas. The coal fields of Nanchuan and Kialing and 
the iron mines of Chikiang are all within the 
forty-mile radius of Chungking. According to 
Chinese official reports published in 1942, in the 
great salt well area of Tzeliuching and in the 
Tungchuan area, “oil seepage has been noted at 
several places and positive results have been ob- 
tained from boring.” Also great sources of water 
power are furnished by the upper reaches of the 


% The China Year Book, 1935, pp. 8-12. 


Yangtse River and its four main tributaries: the 
Min, the Lu, the Kialing, and the Wu Rivers. 

Szechuen Province is traditionally called “The 
Storehouse of China.” It is like a world unto it- 
self. It is surrounded on all sides by high moun- 
tains. Within this wall of mountains, there lies 
the Red Basin, named by the eminent German 
geologist, Ferdinand Von Richtofen, because the 
color of the soil and rocks in it is brick-red. In 
ages past, this Basin was the bed of a great lake. 
It occupies an area of about 45,000 square miles. 
It is one of the most fertile spots in the world. Its 
climate is temperate and mois: and the fields can 
be farmed all the year round. Besides the min- 
erals and water power, the province has large 
forests of useful trees in the mountains and all 
kinds of raw materials for the building of light 
industries. Its most important product is silk 
which, in normal time, constitutes nearly two-thirds 
of the exports from Chungking. Tobacco, ramie, 
wax, cotton, and animal products such as wool, 
goat skins and bristles are plentiful. But by far 
the most profitable export is the oil extract from 
trees of the aleurites fordii and the aleurites montana 
species, commonly known as tung which are grown 
everywhere. 

The urgent need for industrial development in 
China after the war can be seen in the following 
statement made by a noted American geographer 
in 1934: “The available power per capita in the 
United States is now probably one hundred and 
fifty times that of China, while the average per 
capita wealth is something like five hundred times 
as great.’"* Without adequate reserves of basic 
minerals, no country can be expected to develop 
great sources of mechanical power. The under- 
ground wealth of China may not be as fabulous as 
Ferdinand Von Richtofen had predicted half a 
century ago. But as a result of extensive in- 
vestigations and surveys, the Ministry of Informa- 
tion in Chungking in 1942 stated confidently that 
China “leads the world market in tungsten and 
antimony. She is also one of the world’s great 
producers of tin. Her coal reserves have recently 
been estimated at approximately 250,000,000,000 
tons—enough to last almost ten thousand years 
at her rate of consumption in pre-war days. Her 
iron reserves are estimated at more than 1,000,000- 
000 tons and she has substantial reserves of lead, 
copper, gold, and manganese.” With reference 


% George Babcock Cressey, China’s Geographic 
Foundations, p. 132. 
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to mineral oil, it made computation of all available 
estimates and concluded that China ranks sixth 
among the nations of the world in petroleum re- 
serves because in the three provinces of Shensi, 
Szechuen, and Liaoning alone, she has about 
5,363,000,000 barrels. It further stated that the 
oil fields in the Yumen area in west Kansu Prov- 
ince have been exploited and 3,000,630 gallons or 
95,258 barrels of crude oil were produced in 1941.17 


AGRICULTURE 


The second factor in regional development is 
agriculture. In this field, China leads the world 
in the production of rice, wheat, kaoliang (sorg- 
hum vulgare), soy beans, millet, sweet potatoes, 
barley, peanuts, tea, and silk. Three-fourths of 
her population are farmers. Yet in pre-war days, 
because of poor organization, she failed to produce 
enough food for her people and raw materials for 
her infant industries. Large quantities of sugar, 
rice, wheat, and cotton had to be imported every 
year. This insufficiency has been the greatest 
single factor responsible for the widespread poverty 
among the Chinese masses. Neither individual 
efforts on the part of the peasants nor localized 
and transitory actions on the part of the govern- 
ment can bring about any satisfactory and durable 
readjustment. Only by official introduction of a 
long-range and nation-wide program to coordinate 
the agricultural development of the various regions 
after the war can China increase substantially her 
food production and raw materials and thereby 
raise the standard of living of her people. Such 
a program must include improvement in methods 
of cultivation, water control, land reclamation, 
cattle raising, fisheries, reforestation, assistance 
to the farmers, and population redistribution and 
control. 

The Chinese people are the oldest agriculturalists 
in the world. Many of their implements and 
methods of farming have been handed down to 
them from centuries past without very much 
change. The systems of weights and areal meas- 
urements, the sexagenary cycle, the seasonal divi- 
sion, sericulture, soil classification, and the use of 
nightsoil and bones as the chief fertilizing agencies 
are as ancient as Chinese civilization. Crop rota- 
tion and the multiple-cropping system or the culti- 
vation of two or more crops in the same field have 
been widely adopted for more than two thousand 


1" China after Five Years of War, Ministry of Infor- 
mation, Chungking, chap. VIII. 


years. The way by which crops are planted, har- 
vested, and stored have been essentially the same 
since the publication of Hsu Kwang-Chi’s Nung 
Cheng Ch’uan Shu or A Comélete Agricultural 
Handbook during the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) 
which is a summary of knowledge of agriculture as 
had been established by the Chinese farmers and 
in which the work of each month on the farm is 
recorded in detail. 

The outmodedness of these methods of farming 
has been keenly felt in China in the last fifteen 
years. The Chinese Government Authorities 
both national and provincial have devoted a great 
deal of thir attention to all sorts of agricultural 
experimentation. They have discovered that by 
improving the method of breeding silkworms, 
they could increase the yield of raw silk by almost 
thirty-five percent. They have improved the 
varieties of rice and wheat seeds and have found 
that these could produce respectively 196 and 100 
catties more per mow (one mow is equivalent to 
one-sixth of an acre) than the varieties commonly 
used by the farmers. Similar experiments have 
been made with cotton, tobacco, potatoes, corn, 
kaoliang, peas, and beans, and the results have 
been equally satisfactory. In the Hupeh-Hunan- 
Kiangsi-Anhwei and the Kwangtung-Fukien re- 
gions, they have tried with considerable success 
the cultivation of fallowed land in winter which had 
been left idle during the cold season in previous 
years. In 1941 the adoption of scientific measures 
for insect and pest control on 6,454,638 mow of 
farm land had reduced the loss of crop in the area 
by about twenty percent. Application of fertiliz- 
ers such as bean cakes, sodium nitrate, rock phos- 
phate, and potassium nitrate on limited scales has 
worked wonders. But the most important experi- 
ments of all are the adjustment of planting to soil, 
topography, and climate. In provinces like 
Hupeh, Honan, and Shensi where natural con- 
ditions are favorable to cotton cultivation, the 
government has distributed the best variety of 
cotton seeds to the farmers and has even en- 
couraged them to turn their tobacco fields into 
cotton plantations.’* All these new methods of 
farming when applied discriminately throughout 
the nation after the war will go a long way toward 
solving the very serious livelihood problem of the 
Chinese people. 

China is a land of rivers. As sources of water 
supply for agricultural development, they must 


18 Tbid., chap. XIII. 
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be controlled in one way or another. This is 
particularly important in the Yangtse, the Pearl, 
the Yellow, and the Hwai River Valleys. In the 
loess country like the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia- 
Chinghai region, the problem is primarily one of 
irrigation. In the Kiangsu-Chekiang, the Hupeh- 
Hunan-Kiangsi-Anhwei, and the Kwangtung- 
Fukien regions, the problem involves continuous 
draining of the fertile but swampy alluvial land 
and the maintenance of an elaborate system of 
drainage. In the Hopei-Shantung-Honan region, 
the problem is essentially one of flood-control. 
In the past, negligence of these problems 
on the part of the administration has meant 
famines and floods. Also it has meant the 
weakening and eventual collapse of the central 
authorities. It is very evident that no program 
for rural rehabilitation in China can be considered 
complete without provisions for water-control. 

In the loess country, the greatest earthly worry 
of the farming population is rainfall. Here the 
ground is covered with fine yellow dust blown from 
the deserts in Central Asia. This loessial silt is 
exceedingly fertile because it has rich stores of 
potash, phosphorus, and lime. It has great capil- 
lary capacity and is highly porous and absorbent. 
When adequately watered, the mineral elements 
settled in its deep soil will rise to within the reach 
of the roots of the crops.’ But the annual rain- 
fall in the whole area averages only about 15 inches 
and even this little amount cannot be relied upon 
because of the variability of the monsoon winds 
which bring rains from the ocean.2° Whenever 
these rains are too little or too late for the planting 
season, famine inevitably follows. Under the cir- 
cumstances, only large-scale irrigation projects 
can relieve the millions of poorfarmers of this con- 
stant threat of starvation. 

During the last few years, the Chinese Govern- 
ment Authorities have been constructing several 
large irrigation systems on the upper reaches of the 
Han River in southern Shensi Province including 
four big canals which are expected to water 8,000- 
000 mow of farmland.” But, in view of the abso- 
lute indispensability of regular water supply 
throughout the loess country, this system must be 
greatly expanded after the war. If it is not an 


1® George B. Barbour, “The Loess of China,” The 
China Journal of Science and Arts (August, 1925). 

20 4. Austin Miller, Climatology, p. 200. 

Weekly Bulletin, China Information Committee, 
Chungking (Sept. 8 & 15, 1941). 


engineering impossibility, a huge dam ought to be 
built somewhere north of the Yellow River Bend 
as has been suggested by leading Chinese and for- 
eign geologists and engineers for the double purpose 
of flood prevention and extensive irrigation. 

In the alluvial plains in Central and South China, 
the soil is of fine texture. It is very fertile and its 
fertility is renewed mainly by natural flooding. 
During the summer months, large quantities of 
sediment are brought downhill and downstream 
by torrential rains and deposited in the low coun- 
try. Such deposits are excellent fertilizers and 
their widespread application partially explains 
why China could stand long centuries of intense 
cultivation without recourse to scientific repletion 
of the soil. The problem of farming in these al- 
luvial plains involves maintenance and increase 
of the acreage of farmland by draining shallow 
lakes and swampy valleys and diversion of the 
sediment-laden water into fields for fertilization 
and irrigation. This is especially true in the Yang- 
tse River Valley where the plain is near the sea 
level and where each year after the rainy season 
the river rises to inundate thousands of acres of 
rich soil. The Tungting and Poyang Lakes, which 
are almost dry in winter, have water extended over 
an area of many square miles in summer and au- 
tumn. In 1931 the combination of rains and melted 
snow from the mountains proved too much for the 
river and lake beds of this Valley and the result 
was a most disastrous flood. No localized and 
incoordinate efforts can satisfactorily solve this 
highly complicated problem of water control. 
Only the establishment of well-planned drainage 
systems supported by periodical dredgings can be 
expected to insure effective regulation and dis- 
pensation of the river water which are absolutely 
essential to greater agricultural development in 
these regions. 

By far the most important problem of water 
control in China is the control of the Yellow River. 
This river is so named because it traverses the loess 
land which imparts to its waters a yellow tinge. 
It has been known as “the Scourge of the Sons of 
Han,” “China’s Sorrow,” and “the Ungovernable.”’ 
The Mongols call it Karamuren or Black River. 
None of these appellations is an adequate descrip- 
tion of the destructive and terrible nature of the 
floods which it has caused at such frequent inter- 
vals. According to Cheng Chao-ching, a leading 
Chinese engineer, in the 4,217 years before 1939, 
the Yellow River had overflowed its banks 1,576 
times and in six of these times the river had com- 
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pletely changed its course.” In their serious form, 
the floods had inundated immense areas of farm- 
land, caused the death of millions, deprived millions 
more of their property and means of livelihood, and 
disrupted the general economy of the nation. 
The cause of these periodic catastrophes is sim- 
ple. From its source in the highlands of Tibet 
to Po Hai or Gulf of Chihli on the North China 
Coast, the Yellow River extends over a length of 
2,700 miles. As it advances from north to south 
after skirting the Ordos Plateau in InnerMongolia, 
it separates Shansi from Shensi Province. Here 
in a distance of about four hundred miles it re- 
ceives great volumes of water from its principal 
tributaries, the Fen Ho and the Wei Ho, and from 
more than half-a-dozen smaller rivers. Initsdown- 
ward rush, this combined stream forces its way 
through two cliffs of yellow earth immediately 
above the strategic Tungkwan Pass and carries 
with it a large percentage of silt. As it switches 
eastward into the low country where the land is 
flat, it begins to deposit its surplus load in con- 
siderable quantities. In this way, the river bed 
is raised cumulatively until the channel becomes 
filled with silt and the river overflows its banks. 
To prevent this disastrous occurrence, new em- 
bankments have to be built from time to time and 
old ones repaired. In the spring of 1933, the 
Chinese National Government organized the Yel- 
low River Commission to take charge of the ad- 
ministration of the river. Despite the interrup- 
tion of the war, the Commission has established 
many research stations and is conducting all kinds 
of topographic and hydrographic surveys for the 
purpose of working out a more effective system 
of flood control. The main difficulty of controlling 
the Yellow River lies with the fact that, hitherto, 
attention has been directed to preventive measures 
in the low country where the floods take place. 
No adequate studies have been made with reference 
to the possibilities of regulating the flow of the 
river in its upper and middle courses and those of 
its principal tributaries, of decreasing the amount 
of silt carried downstream and of expanding and 
dredging the mouth of the river to keep it from 
being choked by accumulated silt deposits. Until 
these fundamental technological problems are 


2 Cheng Chao-ching, Huang-Ho Shan Hou Wen 
T’i Chien T’ao (Problems of the Future Dispensation 
of the Yellow River), Official Mimeograph of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, Chungking (January, 
1940), p. 4. 


fully explored and satisfactorily solved, the tur- 
bulent Yellow River will continue to play havoc 
with the Chinese people and to hamper their 
efforts of reconstruction as it has done in different 
periods during the last four thousand years. 

In the case of land reclamation, the following 
questions naturally come up for consideration. 
What is the total acreage of cultivable land in 
China? What percentage of it is under cultiva- 
tion? What is the prospect for the agricultural 
development of the unused land? According to 
the detailed study made in 1928 by O. E. Baker, 
leading economic analyst in the United States, 
China has an estimated total area of about 2,440 
million acres (excluding Tibet). Of this figure, 
about 29 percent, or 707.6 million acres, is “physi- 
cally available for crops.” But of this cultivable 
land, only about 25.4 percent, or 180 million acres, 
is cultivated.* The differences between these 
estimates and those published by the Chinese 
authorities are not too great. In 1932, C. C. 
Chang, head of the Directorate of Statistics of 
the Chinese National Government, estimated the 
total acreage of land under cultivation in China as 
208,150,000 acres.** In 1935 Tang Leang-li said 
that “only 26 percent of the area of arable land is 
being cultivated.”** If the estimates of O. E. 
Baker are used, China still has more than 500 
million acres of cultivable land which may be re- 
claimed. 

The existence of this enormous acreage of till- 
able, but as yet uncultivated, land is a challenge 
to those who are today formulating the policies 
for the postwar reconstruction of China. In the 
plains of the Liaoning-Kirin-Heilungkiang-Jehol 
region, there are at least 50,000,000 acres of unused 
land which is very fertile and which can be readily 
cultivated.2* In the Sinkiang region where the 
cultivable land is estimated at as low as 35,000 
acres, the Chinese authorities have succeeded in 
reclaiming 30,000 acres of wasteland in recent 
years by building canals, dredging rivers, and 
constructing water reservoirs.27_ In the Yunnan- 


%0O. E. Baker, “Agriculture and the Future of 
China,” Foreign Affairs (April, 1928). 

*4C. C. Chang, “Estimates of China’s Farms and 
Crops,” Statistical Monthly, Nanking (January- 
February, 1932). 

% Tang, Leang-li, Reconstruction in China, p. 51. 

* Chester G. Fuson, The New Geography of China, 
p, 57. 

“Weekly Budletin, China Information Committee 
(September 22, 1941). 
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Kweichow-Kwangsi, the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia- 
Chinghai, and the Shansi-Chahar-Suiyuan regions, 
the aggregate area of unused land is several times 
larger than the combined area of the two regions 
mentioned above. Land reclamation of all these 
widely separated regions involves not merely the 
introduction of scientific methods of farming, ir- 
rigation, drainage, and flood control, but also the 
use of limited mechanical and animal power es- 
pecially in the semi-arid provinces of Shensi, 
Kansu, and Ninghsia, and the prevention of soil 
erosion particularly in the province of Shansi. 

Cattle-raising has never played any significant 
part in the agricultural economy of China. The 
Chinese people, except those who have been in- 
fluenced by the pastoral tribes of Mongolia and 
Tibet and, in the last few decades by Occidentals 
in the large cities, do not use beef or dairy products. 
From the beginning of their history, they have 
adjusted themselves to a grain and vegetable diet 
with pork and poultry as their secondary source 
of food. In their classical literature, there is a 
complete absence of words for such dairy products 
as milk, cream, butter, and cheese. The word for 
milk has woman as the radical. Most of the 
larger livestock like oxen and water buffalo are 
domesticated for work around the farm or for 
transportation needs. 

Since the establishment of the Chinese National 
Government in 1927, the leaders of the Kuomin- 
tang have paid considerable attention to the de- 
velopment of animal husbandry and veterinary 
science as parts of the rural rehabilitation program. 
The National Central University and other govern- 
ment institutions of higher learning have organized 
dairy farms where technical problems of stock 
breeding are studied. At the same time, the 
Chinese Government Authorities have set up a 
number of stock-raising ranges in Chahar and 
Chinghai Provinces as experimental stations. In 
view of the existence of many grazing lands in the 
Liaoning-Kirin-Heilungkiang-Jehol, the Shansi- 
Chahar-Suiyuan, the Yunnan-Kweichow-Kwangsi, 
and the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia-Chinghai, and the 
Sinkiang regions, plans must be mapped out to 
introduce cattle raising on a large scale after the 
war not only for the purpose of increasing and 
improvixg such animal products as wool, skins, 
hair. ax.d bristles, but also for the purpose of de- 
velog » an important source of food supply. 

Within the territorial jurisdiction of China, 
there are vast areas of salt and fresh water which 
are excellent fishing grounds. In the coastal 


provinces of Fukien, Chekiang, and Kiangsu, the 
annual catch of fish and other sea products are 
estimated at six, five, and three million piculs 
respectively (one picul is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 133 pounds). In the province of Kiangsi, 
the annual production of fresh water fish is about 
one million piculs. If these products are estimated 
at $10 per picul, which was about the average quo- 
tation on the fish market in Shanghai in 1933, 
their total value in the four provinces would 
amount to $150,000,000. The exploitation of 
these resources has always been left in the hands 
of millions of fishermen whose methods of catching 
and preserving fish are crude and antiquated. 
Except a few steam trawlers which operate in the 
Shanghai area, practically all the deep-sea and 
river fishing is done by junks and small fishing 
boats. Much of the fish is salted and dried for 
distribution in the interior provinces.** 

Considering the immense possibilities for im- 
provement in the fishing industry, Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen suggested that fishing harbors be established 
along the China Coast so that there would be one 
in every hundred miles.2® In 1933 the Chinese 
National Government built a fish market in Shang- 
hai at the cost of $1,000,000 including cold storage 
for 1,500 tons of fish and wharfage for trawlers and 
junks. In 1935 the Biological Research Institute 
divided the coastline into four zones to facilitate 
studies of the growth and distribution of the 
various species of fish, seaweeds, and other marine 
plants. At that time, it was the plan of the 
government to set up canneries in several of the 
large fishing centres, but the war came to destroy 
all these projects. If the fishing industry is to be 
developed as a source of food supply in China after 
the war, a centralized administration must be 
organized to give technical instruction and as- 
sistance to the fishermen and to introduce scientific 
methods of catching, storing, preserving, and 
marketing fish. 

The land of China used to be covered with for- 
ests. As a result of twenty centuries of official 
negligence, wasteful cutting, and wanton de- 
struction, the Chinese people today are suffering 
from the disastrous effects of timber shortage. 
In the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia-Chinghai, the 
Hopei-Shantung-Honan, and the Shansi-Chahar- 
Suiyuan regions, the hillsides are characteristi- 


28 The Chinese Year Book, 1936-37, pp. 1338-1365. 
22San Yat-sen, The International Development of 
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cally barren and treeless. In the Szechuen-Sikang, 
the Yunnan-Kweichow-Kwangsi, the Kwang- 
tung-Fukien, and the Liaoning-Kirin-Heilung- 
kiang-Jehol regions, forest areas of varying sizes 
are still in existence. In the last region, the total 
area was estimated at 66,600,000 acres.*° But 
most of these forest areas are located in high 
mountains where exploitation is economically 
unprofitabie because of lack of adequate trans- 
portation facilities. 

In no other country is the shortage of timber so 
evident as in China. For construction purposes 
hundreds of thousands of cubic meters of hard and 
soft wood are imported every year. Even so, 
practically all the farm houses in the tens of thou- 
sands of Chinese villages are built of mud, straw, 
and cheap bricks. The use of timber is restricted 
to roof beams and a few simple farm implements. 
For heating, wood is too scarce and expensive. 
Many Chinese farmers use bushes, which they 
cut and ary on the hillsides, or grain stalks. In 
provinces like Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu even roots 
of plants are dug up for fuel. The removal of this 
protecting vegetation from the hillsides has brought 
about soil erosion and floods which have rendered 
large areas in North China unfit for cultivation. 

To cope with these deplorable conditions, the 
Chinese National Government organized a forestry 
administration in 1927. Two years later, the first 
National Forestry Conference was called to for- 
mulate programs of reforestation. It is claimed 
that between 1929 and 1931, a total of 54,025,965 
trees were planted in all parts of the country.* 
Since then, the government authorities have done 
everything possible to stimulate the interest of 
the people in reforestation. They have created 
the Memorial Forest Week between March 11th 
and 18th in commemoration of the death of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen which tock place on March 12th, 
1924. During the week the whole nation is re- 
minded of the importance of reforestation. Stu- 
dents and government employees everywhere take 
the lead in planting trees. But the problems of 
reforestation in China cannot be solved by the 
planting of a few million trees. They can only be 
solved by the employment of all available means 
of scientific control which must include the full 
utilization of forest land, forest protection, and 
the building of dykes along river banks where they 
will help prevent soil erosion and floods. 


8 The Chinese Year Book, 1936-37, p. 1328. 
31 Tang Leang-li, Reconstruction in China, p. 312. 


The average Chinese farmer is poor and con- 
servative. According to George B. Cressey who 
based his calculation on official statistics edited by 
D. K. Lieu, the cultivated land per person in 
China amounts to only 2.6 mow or 0.43 acre. 
Such a small area coupled with natural calamities, 
intermittent warfares, and oppressive taxes in the 
past explains why the average Chinese farmer 
has been living on the verge of starvation. It 
also explains why, individually, he is unable and 
unwilling to take too great a risk even if it promises 
improvement of his condition. In view of this 
general state of inertia, the government must 
take the initiative in all phases of rural reconstruc- 
tion. It must organize the farmers and extend 
to them not only legal protection and technical 
instruction and supervision, but also financial 
assistance without which they cannot be expected 
to increase and improve their production. 

In the last ten years, financial assistance to 
farmers has taken the form of a cooperative 
movement. In 1936 there were only 37,318 
cooperative societies in China with 1,643,670 
members. After the outbreak of war, the govern- 
ment leaders realized the urgent necessity of 
revitalizing the rural economy in the interior 
provinces. Measures were immediately adopted 
to grant loans to farmers through responsible 
farmers’ associations. In 1939 a _ total of 
$140,109,321.65 was expended for this purpose 
by the government.* In 1940 the National 
Cooperative Administration was created to take 
charge of the organization of all cooperative 
societies. At the same time, the administration 
of farm loans was placed in the hands of the Joint 
Board of the Farmers Bank of China, the Bank 
of Communications, the Bank of China, and the 
Central Trust. According to the report made 
by the Joint Board, the aggregate loan extended 
to farmers by the four government banks in 1941 
amounted to $498,561,000. The credit was 
shared by cooperative societies in 948 counties in 
nineteen provinces. The members who were 
benefited by it numbered approximately 
6,000,000. While the rural cooperative move- 
ment has made remarkable progress in China in 


82 George B. Cressey, China’s Geographic Founda- 


tions, p. 98. 

3 Weekly Bulletin, China Information Committee 
(May 29, 1940). 

4 China after Five Years of War, Ministry of In- 
formation, Chungking, p. 122. 
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the last few years, the need for financial assistance 
among her farming population is still very wide- 
spread and urgent, and requires much greater and 
much more effective organization than what has 
existed heretofore. 

China has an estimated population of 450- 
000,000 living in a geographical area of about 
4,278,000 square miles. If the population is 
divided by the land area, the density is 105.37 
per square mile. But this density does not give 
a true picture of the Chinese population problem. 
Accotding to the study made in 1932 by Wong 
Wen-hao who was at that time Director of the 
National Geological Society of China, the popula- 
tion in China was very unevenly distributed. In 
his own words, “We have 83 percent of our 
population thickly compressed in 17 percent of our 
territory. The remaining 17 percent of the 
Chinese population is distributed in the remaining 
83 percent of our territory averaging only 35 
persons per square mile.” In the provinces of 
Szechuen and Hupeh in the Middle and Lower 
Yangtse River Valley where population congestion 
is the greatest, the average population density 
is 850 per square mile, and in places like the Red 
Basin, it frequently rises to over 1,000. In the 
provinces of Hopei, Shantung, and Honan in the 
North China Plain, the average population density 
is 650. These figures represent marked contrasts 
to the low densities of 80 in the Lianoning-Kirin- 
Heilungkiang-Jehcl region and 7.5 in the Sinkiang 
region.* The need for population redistribution 
in China is, therefore, obvious. 

But will redistribution be an adequate solution 
of the Chinese population problem? It is true 
that China still has several hundred million acres 
of unused land which may be reclaimed. Will 
this enormous area serve as an inexhaustible outlet 
for her mounting surplus population? Except 
for the Liaoning-Kirin-Heilungkiang-Jehol region 
which can probably support an additional popula- 
tion of 50,000,000 the capacities of the other 
regions in Southwest, West, and Northwest China 
are not too great. Because of topographic and 
climatic limitations, Wong Wen-hao did not believe 
that they could possibly have room for 25,000,000 
more than what they already have.* Even if 
all the scientific methods now available are em- 


*% Wong, Wen-Hao, The Distribution of Population 
and Land Utilization in China, China Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1933. 

% Ibid. 


ployed in the development of industry and 
agriculture in these regions, it is difficult to see 
how China can ever expect to raise the standard 
of living of her people to any decent level without 
adopting, at least, some measures of population 
control. 

In his excellent study of the Chinese population 
problem C. M. Chiao makes the following ob- 
servations: “The Population Survey records in- 
dicate that there were 38.3 births and 27.1 deaths 
per 1,000 population or an annual excess of births 
over deaths of 11.2 per 1,000 inhabitants. Super- 
ficially this rate of natural increase, which would 
double the population in less than 65 years, sug- 
gests that the population of China has increased 
rapidly.”’87_ While these observations may seem 
inconceivable, all students in the field agree that 
population in China has long reached its optimum 
density. Notwithstanding scientific progress, un- 
regulated increase in the long run can only mean 
greater decline in the standard of living. In view 
of these conditions, the Chinese National Govern- 
ment must do everything possible to cope with the 
excessive population growth within its jurisdiction 
after the war. Above all, it must reorientate its 
educational policy so that the people will think 
and act in terms of higher planes of living instead 
of five generations under the same roof, a tradi- 
tional concept of good fortune which antedated 
Confucius. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The third factor in regional development is 
ransportation. No country can expect its natural 
resources to be profitably exploited without modern 
means of transport. This is especially true in a 
large country where trade between its various 
geographical regions and trade with other countries 
are absolutely essential to the economic well-being 
of its people. For nearly a century, China was 
a “dumping ground” for the manufactured goods 
of the leading industrialized nations. In spite 
of her mineral and agricultural wealth, she was 
not able to develop her economic power because 
she did not have the facilities to ship her products 
to places where they were most needed. Conse- 
quently, she could not compete with foreign in- 
terests even within her own territory. Before the 
war, it was cheaper to buy imported wheat and 
flour in the Yangtse River port of Harkow 600 


John Lossing Buck, Land Utilization in China, 
Vol. 1, p. 395. 
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miles west of Shanghai than the same commodities 
produced in the southern part of Shensi Province 
a little over three hundred miles further inland. 
If this deplorable state of affairs is to be radically 
ameliorated after the war, the Chinese National 
Government must carry into effect a fivefold 
transportation program including the construction 
of more railways and motor roads, the develop- 
ment of new ports and harbors, the improvement 
of river navigation, the building of a mercantile 
fleet, and the extension of commercial aviation. 
China has about 10,000 miles of railways and 
more than 100,000 miles of motor roads which, 
respectively, are about 3 percent and 0.6 percent 
of those in service in the United States. A 
great majority of these transportation lines are 
located in the coastal regions. That is why most 
of the resources in the regions in the interior 
have had very little chance of being developed. 
Until 1937, the Yunnan-Kweichow-K wangsi region 
was almost completely cut off from the outside 
world. Except for the Haiphong-Kunming Rail- 
way which linked Yunnan Province with Indo- 
china, there was no other modern means of 
transportation. Trade between China and Burma 
was carried on by means of mules and human 
carriers. It usually took about seventeen days to 
move goods from the city of Tali in western 
Yunnan Province to the border of Burma, a 
distance of less than 400 miles. Transportation 
facilities were not much better in the Shansi- 
Chahar-Suiyuan region. The Peiping-Suiyuan 
Railway and a few motor roads did help to increase 
the volume of export trade, but in proportion to 
the need of the region, they were very inadequate. 
In the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia-Chinghai and the 
Sinkiang regions, there was no railway. The few 
roads which had been built to accommodate motor 
vehicles were used mainly by pack camelsand 
ponies. From the town of Chiayukwan in western. 
Kansu Province where the Great Wall of China 
terminates, the journey of these pack animals 
across the Gobii desert took one whole month. 
Since the outbreak of war, the Chinese National 
Government has been instrumental in the con- 
struction of more than 6,000 miles of highways 
in Free China. For the sake of convenience, 
they may be grouped under three systems. The 
Northwest System runs from northern Hupeh 
Province to the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia-Chinghai 
region and westward to the Sinkiang region. 
The Southwest System starts from western 
Hunan Province, passes through the Yunnan- 


Kweichow-Kwangsi region and onward to Burma. 
The West System serves as intermediary between 
the first two systems and spreads out in all direc- 
tions from its nerve-centre in the wartime capital 
of Chungking. These highways include the 
Burma Road, the China-Russia Highway, the 
Loshan-Sichang Highway which joins the Szechuen 
Province with the newly-created Sikang Province 
and many other interprovincial highways. Their 
operation has made it possible for the government 
to mobilize the manpower and resources of the 
interior provinces for effective resistance against 
the enemy. 

In view of the vital part which these systems of 
highway transportation have played in the present 
conflict, the Chinese leaders in Chungking are 
looking forward to greater transportation progress 
on a nation-wide scale. They have reintroduced 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s programs for railroad and high- 
way construction as one of the goals in their 
plans for postwar reconstruction. According to 
these programs, China is to build 100,000 miles 
of railways consisting of seven major systems, 
namely, (1) the Northwestern Railway System, 
(2) the Southwestern Railway System, (3) the 
Central Railway System, (4) the Southeastern 
Railway System, (5) the Northeastern Railway 
System, (6) the Extension of the Northwestern 
Railway System, (7) the Highland Railway 
System.#8 

The Northwestern Railway System is to open 
up the thinly-populated Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia- 
Chinghai region and the northern part of Sinkiang 
region for colonization as a means of relieving 
the population congestion in the coastal provinces. 
The Southwestern Railway System is to facilitate 
the exploitation of the mineral and agricultural 
resources in the Szechuen-Sikang and the Yunnan- 
Kweichow-Kwangsi regions. The Central Rail- 
way System is to serve the Hopei-Shantung- 
Honan and the Shansi-Chahar-Suiyuan regions 
and the other areas north of the Yangtse River 
in China Proper. The Southeastern Railway 
System is to help speed up the industrial develop- 
ment in the Kiangsu-Chekiang and the Kwang- 
tung-Fukien regions and a greater part of 
the Hupeh-Hunan-Kiangsi-Anhwei region. The 
Northeastern Railway System is to overcome 
the physical difficulty which, so far, has prevented 
the rich timber in the Lianoning-Kirin-Heilung- 


38Sun Yat-sen, The International Development of 
China, pp. 17-19, 100-110, 129-196. 
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kiang-Jehol region from being profitably utilized. 
The Extension of the Northwestern Railway 
System and the Highland Railway System are 
to provide transportation facilities mainly for 
the economic development of the southern part 
of Sinkiang region and the Tibet region. In 
addition, 1,000,000 miles of macadam roads are 
to be constructed to support these railway systems 
in their transport services. 

In carrying out such extensive programs, the 
chief problem is the determination of the order 
of construction. In the seven major railway 
systems, there are 106 lines with a total length 
of about 74,000 miles, not counting the double- 
tracks. Of these, 34 lines of about 26,000 miles 
are included in the Extension of the Northwestern 
Railway System and the Highland Railway 
System. Because of the remoteness of their 
location, the construction of these two systems 
may be put off until the completion of all the 
others which total only about 48,000 miles. In 
a statement recently made public, Wong Wen-hao, 
Minister of Economic Affairs said that, after the 
war, China should be able to build 4,000 railway 
coaches and about 5,000 miles of railway per 
year.*® Based on this calculation which seems 
practicable and sound, construction of the first 
five major railway systems of Dr. Sun should be 
finished by the end of the ten-year period. To- 
gether with new highways, these railway systems 
will pave the way for much greater and much more 
intensive industrial and agricultural development 
in all the principal regions in the Chinese Republic. 

China has done very little in the way of de- 
veloping her ports and harbors. This is mainly 
due to the fact that, before the war, her principal 
ports of Shanghai, Tientsin, and Canton were 
dominated by foreign interests which owned and 
controlled more than 70 percent of the merchant 
shipping in Chinese waters. Between 1933 and 
1937, the Chinese National Government planned 
to extend the Shanghai harbor to Woosung at the 
mouth of the Whangpoo River. Piers, wharves, 
and godowns were all designed to make it the 
most commodious port in the Orient. Also, plans 
were being made to improve the ports of Tientsin 
and Canton. But when the war broke out, all 
these projects were abandoned. 

From the standpoint of physical geography, 
Shanghai, Tientsin, and Canton do not have 


39 China at War, China Information Committee 
(May, 1943). 


natural harbors. They were developed chiefly 
because of the presence of foreign concessions and 
settlements. Shanghai is situated on the Whang- 
poo River some 15 miles from its mouth at Woo- 
sung. The river is a drainage channel in an area 
of alluvial plain which is part of the Yangtse 
Delta. It is strongly tidal and, consequently, 
there is a succession of pools and crossings which 
makes regulation and dredging of the bar at the 
entrance both indispensable and _ expensive. 
Tientsin is situated on the Hai Ho (River) some 
fifty miles from the sea. The river is the common 
outlet for almost all the rivers running through 
Hopei Province including the Yungting Ho which 
carries a heavy silt content during the rainy 
season in the summer. It discharges its silt-laden 
water into Po Hai or Gulf of Chihli forming an 
enormous bar in the gulf and making navigation 
extremely hazardous. Most of the coastal steamers 
lay off Tangku near the mouth of the Hai Ho 
and send their cargo to and from Tientsin in 
lighters. Canton is situated almost at the focal 
point of the four rivers, namely, the West, the 
North, the East, and the Pearl Rivers. The 
entire neighborhood is subject to heavy rainfall, 
and floods are frequent occurrences. The harbor 
is not deep enough to accommodate ocean liners 
and the sediment carried down-river greatly 
complicates the system of control. 

Realizing the physical short-comings of these 
principal ports, Dr. Sun Yat-sen in 1922 proposed 
the construction of “The Great Northern Port” 
at a point between Ching Ho and Luan Ho in Po 
Hai in North China and of “The Great Eastern 
Port” in the Hangchow Bay between the Chapu 
and the Kanpu promontories in East China to 
take the place of Tientsin and Shanghai respec- 
tively.*° In consideration of the enormous sum 
of money which w’: be needed to enlarge and 
improve the harbors of Tientsin and Shanghai 
as well as the tremendous engineering difficulties 
which will have to be overcome, Dr. Sun’s proposal 
is essentially sound. Construction of these two 
first class ports should be started as soon as pos- 
sible. However, his proposal to develop Canton 
into “The Great Southern Port” is not easily justi- 
fiable because of the presence of Hongkong which 
is less than 100 miles away. Hongkong was under 
the control of Great Britain until the Japanese 
occupation in December 1941. It was taken from 


49Sun Yat-sen, The International Development of 
China, pp. 13-17; 30-35. 
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China by treaties signed under duress. It is the 
only port south of Shanghai which can accom- 
modate ocean liners and which presents no serious 
physical problems. Negotiations for its retroces- 
sion must occupy the primary attention of the 
Chinese National Government after the war. 
Its development into the first class port in South 
China will invalidate automatically all large- 
scale programs for the improvement of the harbor 
of Canton. Another first class port should be 
established in Talienwan or Dairen in Northeast 
China. To harmonize with Dr. Sun’s proposal, 
it is to be called “The Great Northeastern Port.” 
Talienwan has an excellent deep-water harbor. 
It has splendid berths and is capable of accom- 
modating large steamers. It is linked with the 
hinterland by rail. While it is not free from 
ice between December and February, the sea 
routes are kept open by means of ice breakers 
during the winter months. 

In addition to these four first class ports, China 
should at least develop one second class port in 
each of her four coastal regions during the decade 
following the conclusion of the war. Firstly, 
in the Lianoning-Kirin-Heilungkiang-Jehol region, 
the construction of the Hulutao harbor must be 
resumed as soon as possible. Hulutao is a penin- 
sula protruding into the Lienshan Bay in the Gulf 
of Liaotung. It is only 33 miles southwest of the 
railway town of Chinchow. Its water is deep 
and free from ice all the year round. Secondly, 
in the Hopei-Shantung-Honan region, Tsingtao 
has an excellent and well-protected natural harbor. 
It is the terminal port of the Kiao-Tsi Railway. 
Only the building of breakwaters and some dredg- 
ing are necessary to make it suitable for deep- 
draught ships. Thirdly, in the Kiangsu-Chekian 
region, the maintainence of the port of Shanghai 
should be continued. Fourthly, in the Kwang- 
tung-Fukien region, the port of Amoy needs 
modern construction and equipment to enable 
it to play its role in the development of Fukien 
Province and the adjoining province of Kiangsi. 
It has a deep and fine harbor. In the last fifty 
years, it has carried on a lucrative trade with the 
Philippines, Indo-China, Malaya, and the East 
Indies. . 

The rivers in China have always played an 
important part in the life of the nation. Wherever 
possible, junks, flat-bottomed boats, rafts, or 
inflated oxhide floats are used to carry merchandise 
from one region to another. Several of these 
rivers have been navigated by steam-ships for 


long distance. Among them, the Yangtse and the 
West Rivers deserve special attention of the 
Chinese National Government in its postwar 
transportation program. The Yangtse River 
runs through the Szechuen-Sikang, the Hupeh- 
Hunan-Kiangsi-Anhwei, and the Kiangsu-Che- 
kiang regions. It is the longest river in Asia. 
About one-third of its 3,200 miles is navigable by 
river steamers. When the water rises in the 
summer, these steamers can move as far as Kiating 
250 miles west of the wartime capital of Churg- 
king. Sea-going vessels of 6,000 tons are plying 
between Shanghai and Hankow. In order to 
make it one of the finest inland waterways in 
the world, the bars in its lower course must be 
dredged and adequate dykes built for channal 
regulation and flood prevention. The West River 
runs through the Kwangtung-Fukien and the 
Yunnan-Kweichow-Kwangsi regions. It is 1,118 
miles in length, and is navigable for junks to the 
border of Yunnan Province. It has occasional 
sand bars and sharp bends between the metropolis 
of Canton and Wuchow in eastern Kwangsi. 
Within this section, the river must be improved 
so that it can be utilized by sea-going vessels 
for the trade development of the two regions. 

One of the greatest needs of China is a large 
merchant fleet. In 1931 when the boycott against 
Japan had not begun, 70 percent of the shipping 
on the Yangtse River was controlled by British 
and Japanese interests. Chinese companies owned 
512 ships of more than 100 tons with a total 
tonnage of 380,000 tons, but only 40 of them 
had a carrying capacity of 2,000 tons and 10 of 
1,000 tons.** As a result of this inadequacy, 
practically the entire Chinese trade with other 
countries was handled by foreign firms. In 1935 
the government-owned China Merchants Steam 
Navigation Company purchased four 3,500-ton 
ships from England. At the same time, plans 
were being made to construct new dockyards and 
expand old ones in Shanghai and to centralize 
the control of shipping in Chinese waters. All 
these efforts at improvement, of course, were 
given up when the war broke out. To-day, only 
a limited number of small steamers are operating 
in the middle course of the Yangtse River and in 
two of its tributaries. The rest have been des- 
troyed or captured by the enemy. 

Under the circumstances, China must rebuild 


41 Tang Leang-li,, Reconstruction in China, pp. 248- 
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her merchant marine after the war. With the 
abolition of extraterritorial privileges, foreign 
ships will no longer operate in Chinese waters as 
of old. That means, if the river and the coastal 
traffics are to be maintained on the pre-war basis, 
the Chinese National Government must have more 
than half a million tons of shipping. And if 
shipping is to keep pace with other phases of 
reconstruction, it must of necessity be increased 
to 2,500,000 tons or more. This aggregate 
tonnage must include all classes of ships from 
shallow-draft steamers to ocean-going vessels. 

Of all the means of transportation in China, 
commercial aviation has made the most remark- 
able progress in the last six years of war. In 
spite of all difficulties, new air lines have been 
opened in the interior provinces by the three 
government concerns and their services have ex- 
tended beyond the Chinese borders. In Septem- 
ber 1939 when war broke out in Europe, Germany 
withdrew her interests from the Eurasia Aviation 
Corporation. In December of the same year, 
the Sino-Soviet Aviation Company was organized. 
These two organizations, together with the China 
National Aviation Corporation, a Sino-American 
joint enterprise, have helped to stimulate trade 
and commerce in the hitherto undeveloped regions. 
Besides serving all the large cities and the strategic 
points in Free China, flight schedules to the Soviet 
Union and India have been maintained. Planes 
of the Sino-Soviet Aviation Company are flying 
regularly between Lanchow in the Kansu Province 
and Alma Ata, an important junction in the 
southern section of the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
and those of the China National Aviation Cor- 
poration are battling day and night uncertain 
weather conditions overthe Himalaya Mountains 
so that the air route between Chungking and Delhi 
can be kept open. 

This remarkable progress is indicative of what 
contribution commercial aviation can make in 
China in time of peace. With the widespread 
development of her industry, agriculture, and 
transportation, China will need more airlines 
to cope with the demand which is bound to be 
created by increasing mobility of freight and 
passengers. Not only the operations of her old 
lines in the coastal regions must be resumed, 
but new ones must also be inaugurated to draw 
all the regions in the country economically and 
politically closer together, and to hasten the proc- 
ess of her postwar reconstruction. All this calls 


for a systemati¢ ‘expansion which ‘must have: as : 


its aim the purchase and manufacture of 10,000 
passenger and transport planes and the con- 
struction and equipment of hundreds of airdromes. 


REALIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The realization of the threefold program of 
regional development as herein set forth will 
naturally require an enormous amount of money. 
Because of the general political insecurity in China 
during the last fifty years, her financial position 
has not been too enviable. She cannot be expected 
to provide the necessary capital for such a colossal 
program without outside assistance. In a signed 
article published in the leading daily, Ta Kung 
Pao in Chungking on March 14, 1943, Wu Ching- 
chao, senior secretary of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs and a prominent Chinese sociologist said 
that, in the few years immediately before the 
outbreak of war in 1937, China had spent about 
$500,000,000 or U. S. $170,000,000 (at the pre-war 
exchange rate of three to one) each year for 
economic reconstruction. This sum, according 
to his calculation, can be further increased to 
$1,800,000,000 or U. S. $600,000,000 after the war, 
granting that the exchange rate will returnto 
normalcy. This increase of 260 percent, however, 
will not be sufficient to meet the demands for 
rapid industrialization of the country. Even 
a modest five-year plan will cost an annual outlay of 
$7,500,000,000 or U. S. $2,730,000,000. Likemany 
other Chinese leaders, Wu Ching-chao is convinced 
that China must make use of all available foreign 
capital in her postwar reconstruction.” 

In what way can available foreign capital be 
satisfactorily introduced into China? During the 
past six years, China has secured a number of 
loans from the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and Great Britain. These loans are chiefly barter 
agreements entered into either by the governments 
concerned or by private interests with the sanction 
of their governments. To perform the function 
of delivering the various kinds of raw materials 
to the creditor nations in accordance with the terms 
of the contracts, the Chinese National Government 
has created the Foreign Trade Commission under 
the Ministry of Finance. Until the occupation 
of Burma by the Japanese, the Commission had 
succeeded in sending large quantities of agri- 
cultural and mineral products out of Free China. 
Between 1939 and 1941, it shipped a total of 


-**2 China At War, China Information Committee 


‘(Mlay, 1943), pp. 18-21. 
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U. S. $27,230,721.49 of tung oil to the United 
States alone.“ In return, China received trucks, 
buses, airplanes, petroleum, and other commodities 
vital to her war effort. Here a way has already 
been paved for the leading members of the United 
Naticns to continue their cooperation after the 
war in the economic development of China. 

During the First World War, all the principal 
belligerent nations had invested tremendous sums 
of money in the expansion of their respective 
manufacturing capacities. A few years after the 
war, hundreds of factories in these nations were 
laid idle and milliards of dollars were frozen in 
war industries. Tens of millions of able-bodied 
men were out of work. At that time, very few 
state men realized the imperative necessity of 
applying the principles of regionalism in the 
postwar economic readjustment of the world. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen did work out aplan for the ex- 
ploitation of the bounteous resources of his country 
as a means of averting a monstrous economic crisis. 
He presented his plan to a number of government 
officials in the United States and in the various 
countries in Europe, but nobody paid very serious 
attention to it. Asa result, in less than a decade 
after the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
most disastrous depression in history cast its 
dark shadows all over the world. 

Similar expansion of manufacturing capacities 
has been taking place in the present global conflict 
in a much larger proportion than before. When 
the war is over, thousands upon thousands of 
planes, ships, trucks, and other motor vehicles 
will be thrown into disuse, hundreds of factories 
will be closed down, and the problem of unemploy- 
ment will once again loom large on the horizons 
of many nations. Unless a way is found to make 
use of these surplus transport facilities and to 
keep the factories in operation, history may easily 
repeat itself. China is planning her postwar 
reconstruction on an unprecedented scale. In 
addition to planes, ships, and trucks, she will need 
all types of machinery and equipment, raw 
materials, and even technicians, professional men, 
and skilled workers for her industrial, agricultural, 
and transportation development. Here is a 
country which occupies a geographical region of 
unlimited potentialities. Given adequate assis- 
tance and cooperation, it can help smooth out 
many ugly features in the readjustment of the 


43 China after Five Years of War, Ministry of In- 
formation, Chungking, p. 134. 


world from war-time to peace-time economy. 
In his Basis for Peace in the Far East, Nathaniel 
Peffer very pertinently makes the following 
comment: “In helping China, America will help 
itself. Chinese orders for raw material and 
machinery will help take up the slack in American 
production resulting from the cessation of war 
orders and thus cushion the shock of readjustment 
to a peace economy.” 

Such assistance and cooperation will not only 
help raise the standard of living of the Chinese 
people, but also increase manifoldly their pur- 
chasing power. Once this is achieved, China 
with her 450,000,000 will constitute the biggest 
market in the world. Slowly but surely, the 
thinking people in the West are coming to realize 
that trade between one industrialized nation and 
another is larger than that between an indus- 
trialized and an unindustrialized nation. Ac- 
cording to Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, the total United States-Japan 
trade between 1927 and 1937 amounted to U.S. 
$4,913,423,612; whereas the total United States- 
China trade in the same period amounted to only 
U. S. $1,814,468,933. Despite her size in territory 
and population, China was not able to carry on 
a trade with the United States of more than 37 
percent of that which Japan carried on. It is 
obvious that in the economic development of China 
lies the best prospect for restoration of the pre- 
war productive equilibrium and for continued 
prosperity in the United States and all the other 
industrialized nations. 

The purpose of this study 1s tv point out the role 
regionalism should play in the post-war reconstruc- 
tion of China. After sketching the favorable 
situation in that country, a program is advanced 
to divide the thirty Chinese provinces into twelve 
regions for planned development under the direc- 
tion and control of the government. In the field 
of industry, ten cities are suggested as suitable 
centres of light and heavy industries with sub- 
centres to strengthen their positions. In the 
field of agriculture, the problems of reconstruction 
in the various regions include improvement in 
methods of cultivation, water control, land. 
reclamation, cattle raising, fisheries, reforestation, 
assistance to the farmers, and population redis- 
tribution and control. In the field of transporta- 
tion, the construction of more railroads and high- 
ways, the development of new ports and harbors, 
the improvement of river navigation, the building 
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of a mercantile fleet, and the extension of commer- 
cial aviation are needed to serve the indispensable 
function of drawing all the regions economically 
and politically closer together. With financial 


and technological assistance and cooperation 
from outside, China as a major geographic region 
of the world can be effectively reconstructed to 
take her rightful place in the family of nations. 


HUMAN RESOURCES AND PUBLIC POLICY: AN ESSAY 
TOWARD REGIONAL-NATIONAL PLANNING 


RUPERT B. VANCE 
University of North Carolina 


ORE than anything else the future of 
the Southeast depends on the develop- 
ment of resources and capacities that 

are as yet largely unrealized. The region has 
natural resources and human resources. These 
forms of wealth are primary, but for their develop- 
ment they depend upon the building up of tech- 
nological resources, institutional resources, and 
capital resources. The creation of these secondary 
forms of wealth as Howard W. Odum has pointed 
out are matters of organization, skill, and previous 
experience.! This is both an economic and a 
cultural task in which the nation is as vitally con- 
cerned as the region itself. 

The decision of the course to be pursued and the 
goals to be sought are embodied in public policy. 
Public policy grows out of the great complex of 
social values held by peoples, is focused toward 
certain goals to be achieved, and finally comes to 
be embodied in certain social instrumentalities. 
This last phase enters the field of public adminis- 
tration and it is no doubt in the test of ways and 
means that many worthy policies may be shown 
incapable of immediate realization. 

The present paper is not specifically concerned 
with action programs. It does seek, however, 
to determine the bearing of recent changes on the 
development and implementation of population 
policy in the United States. It grows out of the 
writer’s research on the South’s population pro- 
blem,’ and is based on two fundamental assump- 
tions: First, that one of the value complexes of our 
society is the national interest in the developinent 
of human resources. Second, that the situation 


1 Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United 
States, pp. 337-339. 

* To be published under the title All These People: 
The Nation’s Human Resources in the South, by the 
University of North Carolina Press. 


of the Southeast indicates that our policy toward 
human resources as well as natural resources will 
be formulated on a regional-national basis. 


A GOAL FOR THE FUTURE 


In making plans for our future development it is 
essential to decide in what direction the nation 
and the region are going. Better still, however, 
we should agree as to the place we want to go. 
Three questions are involved in this decision: 
(1) What do we want; (2) what do we have; and 
(3) what must we do to get from what we have 
to what we want? 

If our desires did not exceed their realization, 
there would be little hope for progress in the area. 
We may begin with the future we want and then 
attempt to realize the distance between what is 
actual and what is potential and attainable, not 
tomorrow but in the reasonable future of ten or 
twenty years hence. 

Actually, we shall not know how to appraise 
the resources we have unless we know what we 
want to do with them. We must know, as Erich 
W. Zimmermann pointed out, what kind of society 
we want to develop in this region before we can 
realize what kind of resources we possess. Natural 
resources are simply those aspects of the physical 
environment which men use to satisfy individual 
and social needs. Without man’s contro] and 
direction, resources lie inert and unused. What 
people want and need thus determine not only 
what use they will make of inert nature; it deter- 
mines what portions of their physical environment 
they will develop and what they will leave un- 
touched. 

This same point of view may be applied to the 
people themselves. In their hopes and aspirations, 
they furnish the purpose and direction of the on- 
going processes of production. But in addition 
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to serving as the goal of the productive process, 
the population must be regarded the main resource 
in its achievement. Their labor, their skill, and 
their thought furnish the means whereby materials 
are changed and made of use. Moreover, human 
resources themselves are conserved and developed 
as they are fitted into an on-going social process 
in which they may realize their productive capaci- 
ties and provide ‘or their needs and wants at the 
same time.* If this soc'al mechanism is stalled at 
dead center, human resources will not lie inert like 
physical resources; they will deteriorate and waste 
away. To plan the future we want means more 
than the achievement of efficiency in the use 
of physical resources; it means the fuller develop- 
ment of our human resources. 

In discussing the future we want for the South- 
east, it should be possible to state a common goal 
so that we can see the subsidiary issues simply 
as means to an end upon which we are agreed. 
If our experiences with depression and war have 
meant anything, Howard W. Odum has pointed 
out, they have increased our determination to 
conserve, develop, and make more generally 
useful those two great sources of the good society, 
our natural wealth and our human wealth. If 
we were to makean all-inclusive statement ofthe 
regional goal that best fits with the long-time 
goal of national planning, it might well be a higher 
level of living for the great mass of the South’s 
population. Unemployment, inadequate income, 
underconsumption, and inefficient use of natural 
and human resources are seen as the constituents 
of a low standard in a nation as richly endowed 
as America. “A modern nation,” it has been 
pointed out, “can not avoid balancing its total 
production-consumption budget. This can be 
done at a low level with a great deal of unemploy- 
ment, inefficiency, and suffering; or it can be done 
at a high level with full employment, high ef- 
ficiency, and a better life for all.’ 

For the total population, higher standards of 
living are required not only to save human re- 
sources from the deterioration due to malnutrition, 
poor housing, and the inadequate satisfaction of 
cultural needs, but to insure the level of activity 
necessary to keep the economic mechanism 
functioning. In the long run it must be realized 


3 Erich W. Zimmerman, World Resources and In- 


dustries, pp. 122-133. 
4 After Defense What? National Resources Planning 


Board. 


that the nation can balance its budget and carry 
its fiscal burden only by stabilizing the national 
income at a high level—possibly in the case of 
the United States at approximately one hundred 
billion dollars annually. The attainment of such 
an income level would serve two functions. It 
would (1) greatly reduce the necessity for emer- 
gency expenditures and (2) raise the tax base. 
It would thus conserve our human resources by 
balancing consumption at a high level with the 
production necessary to insure full employment. 
In post-war planning the achievement of this goal 
seems the only thing likely to prevent the recur- 
rence of a great depression. 

The Southeast is a strategic area in this ap- 
proach, for its population, suffering from real and 
concealed unemployment, low productivity, and 
low income, has a per capita consumption of the 
goods and services produced by our industrial 
economy that is lower than any region in the nation. 
Thus the region’s need to balance production 
and consumption at high levels fits in with desir- 
able national goals. 

The hopes and aspirations which any people hold 
for their region as a part of the nation and the 
world are seen as the necessary major premise of 
any regional plan. The regional survey which 
furnishes the inventory of resources and capacities 
is the minor premise of the syllogism whose con- 
clusion is the regional plan of development. 
In this analysis, then, population policy is closely 
integrated with the future of our physical re- 
sources, and with the economic organization and 
governmental plans necessary to their fullest 
utilization and development. 


THE FUTURE OF PHYSICAL RESOURCES 


We may begin accordingly with some account 
of what we should expect from our natural wealth. 
It is something of a paradox to say that in the 
Southeast we need a fuller utilization of physical 
resources for the benefit of the present generation 
balanced with fuller conservation for the benefit 
of future generations. 

It is a fuller, not a lesser, use of our physical 


5See Southeastern Regional Development Plan. 
Interim Report Southeastern Regional Planning Com- 
mission of the National Resources Planning Board, 
(Atlanta, Georgia, November, 1941), 204 pp. Also 
John V. Van Sickle, Planning for the South, an Inquiry 
into the Economics of Regionalism (Vanderbilt. Uni- 
versity Press, Nashville, 1943), 
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resources that we must strive for in the Southeast 
simply because of our need to achieve a higher 
standard of living. I¢ must be emphasized more- 
over that not full use but abuse is the enemy of 
conservation. Conservation is not to be defined 
as abstinence for the sake of posterity, but rather 
as living on a replaceable flow of goods instead of 
on stored-up capital. Thus stated the distinction 
is between the cropping and the mining of re- 
sources, 

It is fortunate that in its large scale dependence 
on organic resources the agrarian Southeast is 
capable of developing what we may call a flow 
economy rather than a store economy. The 
annual increase of flocks and herds and the growth 
of crops, like the flow of water power, comes as 
an increment from the hands of nature without 
greatly diminishing its capita] store. Food con- 
servation practices may help to give higher yields 
for the present and yet conserve nature’s capital 
endowment for the future. Mineral resources, 
however, must be regarded as a store, for a mine 
once rifled is not replaceable. The flow economy 
of organic life is also violated when resources of 
virgin forests, fisheries, and even soils are cleared 
out at one fell swoop. 

Although it must be realized that these two 
concepts tend to shade into each other, the idea 
of utilizing a flow of energies and resources instead 
of riflying a store is valuable in distinguishing be- 
tween the tendencies of a short-run and a long-run 
economy. Water power is accepted as a perfect 
example of the use of a flow of energy, but if water 
power reservoir is allowed to silt up it becomes an 
example of the store economy, for it loses each 
year a part of its original capital of stored-up 
energy. The sign of a mine, it is said, is a hole in 
the ground, and the depletion of minerals is usually 
regarded as a good example of the store economy. 
With the rise of the junk man and the utilization 
of scrap, however, we are developing a continuous 
flow of resources in the field of metals to supple- 
ment the depletion of ores. While this process 
cannot extend to the conservation of coal and oil, 
the transition to the use of water power makes 
possible a greater use of energy in the long-run 
economy. 

Plans for future development in the Southeast 
will thus attempt to provide for greater utiliza- 
tion and conservation by building up the resource 
base and thus increasing the flow of energy and 
resources. Restoration of soil fertility and further 
extension of soil conservation practices are neces- 


sary to provide a continuous flow of agricultural 
production; further extension of scientific forestry 
in private and public holdings is necessary to pro- 
vide for the continuous production of timber re- 
sources. Those who plan for wildlife conservation 
realize that the stock of game will never again be 
large enough to admit of its use as an essential 
food resource. Here the problem is one of build- 
ing up natural wealth to the point where the annual 
increase of game may be used for the recreation 
of hunters and fishermen. Scientific forestry, on 
the contrary, is not reduced to the assumption 
that we can have lumber only by depleting all the 
resources of virgin timber. Continuous operation 
of forest resources and multiple use appear entirely 
feasible. The South’s greatest problem in the 
field of conservation of resources is that of soil 
erosion—a loss that if left unchecked will threaten 


the whole basis of the flow economy. 


REGIONAL-NATIONAL POPULATION POLICY 


From this view of our natural resources, we come 
to consider our population as human resources, 
actual and potential. While population in itself 
is to be regarded as both the ultimate source and 
beneficiary of ali resources, there must obtain a 
balance between the physical and human re- 
sources. This balance has been called the man- 
land ratio. 

The Southeast has a high birth rate, and the 
man-land ratio is higher than in any other region 
of our country. When population presses too 
heavily on a region and its developed resources, 
there is danger that it will encroach on its store of 
natural wealth and thus undermine the flow 
economy and progressively lower its standard of 
living. The development of higher levels of living 
through the correction of the man-land ratio in 
the Southeast calls for the formulation of a re- 
gional-national population policy. 

Such a policy would find its basis in the un- 
balanced man-land ratio of the Southeast and 
would be related to population increase, internal 
migration, occupational mobility, and capital 
investment in basic land resources. Finally this 
policy must take account of social security as it 
affects the question of human resources in in- 
dustry. 

It is doubtful if our population policy has ever 
been completely laissez-faire. In our earlier 
period it was devoted to encouraging settlement 
and immigration. With the attainment of greater 
economic and demographic maturity, it can be 
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said that we adepted the policy of collective re- 
striction of increases from without and individual 
restriction of increases from within. Our re- 
striction of foreign immigration and our tolerance 
of birth control have carried the nation to the 
verge of stationary population, our urban popula- 
tion below replacement levels, and have left the 
Southeast the population seedbed of the nation— 
with higher increases than the region itself can 
accommodate. 

This has brought us to the verge of a new de- 
velopment in policy. It is realized that as more 
attention is paid to child care and maternal health 
that deaths decrease, standards rise, and the birth 
rate falls. The public health service has been 
generally accepted as the means of bringing these 
advances to the general population. This new 
state policy was signalized when in 1927, the North 
Carolina State Board adopted as an optional part 
of the county health program, a contraceptive 
service for mothers too poor to afford family 
physicians. A survey in 1939 showed that the 
Southeast had 136 of the 166 public health con- 
traceptive services then established in the United 
States. South Carolina and Alabama have since 
developed state programs endorsed by the State 
Medical Societies and administered by the State 
Board of Health. The development of such serv- 
ice in our analysis is to be regarded as the begin- 
nings of a regional population policy in the area of 
highest fertility. 

Regional variations in resources, productivity, 
wages, and income are so great within the nation 
and the region that we should not only expect but 
encourage the continued flow of both capital and 
labor. Here the development of national policy 
has come in the integration of the federal and state 
employment services in what amounts to a program 
of guided migration. Spontaneous population 
movements will continue but they need no longer 
be based on false information or no information. 
In addition, the FSA and the WPA have co- 
operated in experiments in subsidizing the migra- 
tion of farm workers from overcrowded areas to 
areas of greater opportunity. 

The crowding is the greatest and incomes are 
the lowest at the base of the occupational pyramid. 
Unless those near the bottom can climb to higher 
levels of skill and capacity, increased migration 
will simply serve to share the poverty with other 
regions with no benefit to the general welfare. 
Programs for developing the skills of oncoming 


youth have been developed in the NYA, in ap- 


prenticeship training, and in the upgrading pro- 
cedures adopted in war industries. As new techni- 
ques are tested and applied we may expect raw 
recruits to increase their worth to prospective em- 
ployers and to society at the same time. 
Obviously higher skills are needed not only in the 
industrial discipline, but in agriculture and forestry 
as well. 

Finally we are led back to a consideration of our 
physical resources in terms of the long run im- 
plications of a flow economy. Since our man-land 
ratio is unbalanced on the side of too many men and 
too little good land, one corrective is to increase the 
quantity of good land. Land here must be under- 
stood in a very broad sense as practically synony- 
mous with “nature.” Hence capital investment 
in such things as soil conservation, terracing, 
increased fertility, better farm buildings, improved 
oyster beds, better orchards, disease-resistant 
species of crops, and purebred livestock is building 
up the Jand part of the ratio quite as much as 
capital investment in a drainage project, a coal 
mine or a hosiery mill. When capital is poured 
into the land side of the ratio it makes the man side 
relatively scarcer and hence more valuable.’ 


PUBLIC POLICY AND HUMAN RESOURCES IN 
INDUSTRY 


It was in the quests for higher levels of income 
and higher standards of living, that the Southeast 
originally turned to industrial development. Re- 
gional variations in wages still exist throughout the 
United States, but the Southeast specially has come 
to be known as the region of the differential wage. 
There were many reasons, no doubt for low wages 
in the Southeast, but presumably they derived from 
(1) inadequate capital equipment, (2) large popula- 
tion increases, (3) the pressure of labor seeking 
escape from an over-crowded agriculture, and the 
(4) population’s lack of training in the industrial 
discipline. 

In terms of balancing needed consumption with 
potential production, this tends to establish the 
balance at a low level, the lowest in the nation. 
The Southeast may not soon be able to change 
these conditions, but it can make up its mind 
whether under normal conditions low wages should 
be regarded as a permanent resource of the region. 

This new attitude toward human resources is 
also made necessary by the fact that in our in- 


®T am indebted here to a paper by Albert S. Keister 
on The Economic Structure of the Southeast. 
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dustrial life national policy has underwritten cer- 
tain guarantees of social security that are threat- 
ened by the population pressure in the Southeast. 
In our effort to conserve human resources and 
maintain standards, the national policy has set 
up certain levels below which the Federal Power 
cannot and does not allow the states to fall. The 
Fair Labor Standards Act thus sets up minimum 
wages and maximum hours of work to which in- 
dustries must conform, if their products are to 
move in interstate commerce. Programs of Social 
Security and Unemployment Compensation, to- 
gether with Federal Aid to Public Highways, to 
Vocational and Agricultural Education, all set up 
minimum standards below which states must 
not fall. 

Three corollaries as to future industrial develop- 
ment in the Southeast seem to follow from the 
assumptions behind the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. First, while standards affect only minimum 
wages they will in time come to be felt throughout 
the whole level of wages and skills. Secondly, if 
southern industry and labor are to gain access to 
national markets, they must in the long run be 
equal in efficiency and productivity to any in the 
nation. Third, southern firms on the margin of 
bankruptcy cannot long be saved from the con- 
sequences of mismanagement by recourse to the 
payment of substandard wages. When such firms 
fail, their laborers and their share of production 
will be taken over by more efficient firms in the 
region, if they can make the grade; outside, if they 
cannot. Higher standards, it is now generally 
recognized, offer industry its one hope of disposing 
of its product in mass markets once the war boom 
has passed. It is doubtful if the Southeast or any 
other region can present legitimate claims to stand 
in the way of the development of a national mini- 
mum wage. 

There remains the problem of those who may 
face unemployment even at a high level of eco- 
nomic activity. In our national policy, the prob- 
lems of those who grow too old to work, those who 
are temporarily unemployed, and those who for 
various reasons are unemployable are met in the 
program for social security. In this situation, as 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act, we can no longer 
depend upon the assumptions prevalent in clas- 
sical economics as to the beneficient effect of un- 
regulated supply and demand on unprotected 
units of labor. By action of the state, the political 
citizen is now an economic citizen with certain 


’ minimum rights of economic security underwritten 


by the state. 

In the enactment of laws providing for unem- 
ployment compensation, old-age insurance, and 
the provision of relief and made work for the un- 
employed, we have abandoned laissez-faire econom- 
ics for a return to an older conception of social 
policy. The wealth of the nation is pledged to a 
collective underwriting of the economic welfare of 
citizens at certain minimum standards. This, it 
must be realized, makes national-regional planning 
imperative in the economic sphere. Post-war 
unemployment is now accepted as a risk to our 
total national security, pledged as it is to this new 
program. To support insurance against unem- 
ployment on the part of the few requires a high 
level of employment among the many. To 
support old-age retirement funds for the increasing 
numbers of the aged will require a continuing high 
level of national income. These conditions are 
worth reviewing for they emphasize the stake that 
our national policy had assumed in underwriting 
high levels of employment, productivity, and total 
national income. With its solvency at stake in 
carrying out its guarantees of security to its citi- 
zens, the nation cannot proceed on the assumptions 
of the older economic order. It is no longer enough 
for the state to hope for continued employment 
and high national income; it must seek to plan for 
the achievement of these conditions. 

The Southeast offers an especial problem in this 
field because two of its major groups, agricultural 
and domestic laborers, remain outside the guar- 
anties of unemployment and old-age insurance. 
More than in any other region these two groups 
predominate in the economic life of the Southeast. 
The result was that in 1937 when the nation had 70 
percent of its employed workers covered by old-age 
insurance, the Southeast had hardly half, in- 
dicating the predominance of agriculture in the 
region. Thus the Southeast had half of its em- 
ployed women in covered occupations as compared 
to three-fourths in the nation—but less than half 
of its men workers were found in covered occupa- 
tions as compared to 70 percent for the nation. 
The region with lower incomes is thus left with 
larger numbers to be provided for by the various 
forms of public relief which depend largely on the 
fiscal capacity of the states. For the region to 
reach and maintain a high level of income and 
security for its future workers ways must be found 
to extend to these groups the benefits of our social 
security program. 
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None of this discussion should imply that the 
Southeast will not continue its movement toward 
industrialization. It may suggest, however, that 
the means will differ somewhat from those once 
advocated. Artificial inducements to increased 
industrialization through municipal subsidies in 
the form of free factory sites, tax exemption, and 
outright subsidy have not proved their worth in 
the region. They are not needed in the war pro- 
gram and it is doubtful if they will long continue. 
Low wages, moreover, will come to count less 
than increased productivity. A certain normal 
growth of industrialization continued throughout 
the depression and was accelerated under defense 
and is no doubt to be expected in the future. The 
Southeast can reasonably expect to continue to 
process its raw materials in meeting the rising 
demand of its own regional markets. In certain 
products, it has shown its ability to manufacture 
for the nation, and, with further equalization of 
class freight rates, where these are shown to be dis- 
criminatory, it should have the chance to expand 
these markets. Increased facilities for financing 
regional industry, and small business may be in- 
dicated here. This is likely to be needed in the 
post-defense period, for small business, unable to 
secure war contracts, has been hard hit by priorities 
and actual shortages of necessary materials. 

The moot question of the South’s industrializa- 
tion, it appears, has created more controversy than 


again we need a realization on the part of the na- 
tion and the Southeast that high standards of 
living, increased income and higher wages are nec- 
essary to balance our production-consumption 
budget at a higher level. Economic advance of 
the South is essential to further national progress. 
This will include greater technical capacity and 
higher levels of economic organization and re- 
source use both in agriculture and outside. Fur- 
ther industrialization of the South in processing its 
raw materials and in utilizing its human resources 
is likely to continue and should be accompanied 
by a gradual rise in the purchasing power of labor 
through enforcement of Federal standards of 
minimum wages and maximum hours in all basic 
interstate industries. 

Much controversy can be avoided in the future 
development of the South by the realization the 
region has to make no drastic choices on the all-or- 
none basis. We do not have to choose all-out- 
migration, all-out-industrialization, nor even all- 
out-diversification to the exclusi» «/ 2taple crops. 
The principle to be served is one oi !jaixuce. While 
we seek to improve agriculture, we shall also seek 
to make the best use of industry and of migration 
opportunities, The goal to be sought and the 
touchstone of development is higher utilization of 
resources and higher standards and levels of living 
for our total population, regional and national. 
It is these trends that the war effort has accelerated 
and it is these gains that may post-war recon- 





any other phase of regional development. Here struction should seek to conserve. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL AWARDS 


Thirty-eight awards, totalling $48,000, for the academic year 1943-44, have been announced by the 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York. The awards provide for study and 
research in the fields of economics; political science; sociology; statistics; political, social and economic 
history; cultural anthropology; social psychology; geography; and related disciplines. 

Eight of the awards, carrying a basic stipend of from $1800 to $2500 for twelve months, plus travel 
allowance, cover post-doctoral research training fellowships to men and women under thirty-five years 
of age who possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent. These fellowships are granted for the purpose 
of amplifying and sharpening the research training and equipment of promising young social scientists 
through advanced study and field experience. 

Seven appointments are pre-doctoral field fellowships which carry a basic stipend of $1800 for twelve 
months plus travel allowance. The recipients are graduate students under thirty years of age who 
have completed all the requirements for the doctorate except the dissertation. The purpose of these 
awards is to offer the opportunity for first-hand contact and experience with the phenonema of social 
science in the raw, as a supplement to formal graduate study. 

The remaining twenty-three awards are grants-in-aid designed to assist mature scholars in the com- 
pletion of research projects aJready well under way. These grants average about $580 this year, but 
individual] grants in any year do not ordinarily exceed $1000. Five of the appointments were made 
through a special fund granted solely for the purpose of assisting and encouraging the research of social 
scientists in the South. The objectives and requirements for eligibility are the same as those governing 
the national grants-in-aid, but applications are restricted to thirteen southern states. 
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RITERIA to guide the development of 

regional patterns fez Federal field ad- 

ministration can be distilled from the 
experience of Federal agencies with the over one 
hundred such patterns currently in use. These 
criteria relate to (1) whether the adoption of a 
formal regional pattern is desirable, (2) how many 
regions there should be (and, by necessary im- 
plication, what their average size should be), 
(3) where regional boundaries should be placed, 
and (4) where regional headquarters should be 
located. The review of such criteria will be com- 
plemented by an indication of the more common 
errors in administrative regionalization. 


ADOPTION OF FORMAL REGIONS 


The basic criterion determining whether an 
agency should regionalize (assuming it cannot per- 
form all its duties from Washington) is simply 
whether the functions involved are such that the juris- 
dictions of field agents must be clearly defined to 
avoid confusion as to responsibilities. Almost all 
types of agencies with field services meet this cri- 
terion. Inspectoral services, particularly, are in 
many countries regarded as requiring clearly de- 
fined field jurisdictions; consequently regions or 
districts are usually established by the national 
agencies charged with factory, health, and school 
inspectoral duties.2 The suggested criterion is not 
met by: (a) agencies, particularly special investiga- 
tional units, whose field officials must follow a func- 
tional assignment wherever it may take them in 
the United States, (b) agencies whose field officials 
perform all their work within a very few miles of 
their station, which is of the character of an iso- 
lated island, and (c) agencies whose field offices 


1 Federal Field Offices, Senate Document No. 22 
(78th Cong., Ist sess.) (1943). 143 maps of Federal 
field areas were assembled in connection with this 
report. 

*For Great Britain, see Sir Fdward Troup, The 
Home Office (1926), pp. 164, 258. For France, see 
Antoine Doutre, Les Circonscriptions Administratives 
Spéciales (1927), pp. 97, 100. For Hungary, see 
Gyula Hantos, Administrative Boundaries and the 
Rationalization of the Public Administration (1932), 
maps 1a, 1b, 2c, 2d, 2f, 3, 7, 11b. 


scientific and experimental 


are principally 
laboratories. 


NUMBER AND AVERAGE SIZE OF REGIONS 


The number and average size of regions deemed 
desirable for any given agency is related most 
closely to the magnitude of the activity to be carried 
on in the field. If there is little field work, it is 
manifestly absurd to divide the country into 
twenty or thirty regions, each requring a skeletal 
staff even though there be not enough work to 
keep it busy. The multiplicity of regions would 
save money in transportation, but would waste 
more in the expense of many headquarters offices 
and staffs. 

If the objects of administration (e.g., oil wells) are 
localized in a very few places in the country, it is 
usually advisable to set up few regions. If there 
are, say, three well-defined areas within which 
the objects of administration are located, three 
regions are the logical administrative setup. How- 
ever, if the magnitude of work in any one of the 
natural areas is unusually great, it may be ad- 
visable to divide it into two or more administra- 
tive regions. 

A third factor to be considered in determining 
the number of regions is the number of regional 
chiefs that the Washington office can easily supervise. 
The principle known as “span of control” em- 
phasizes that in any administrative setting there 
is a limit to the number of people that should be 
directly under the supervision of a single official. 
This number varies according to the age of the 
agency, the type of function, the competence of 
the chief, the competence of the subordinates, the 
nature of the supervision, and other factors. At 
any rate, the regions immediately below the Wash- 
ington office should be comparatively few in num- 
ber. This does not preclude the possibility of 
establishing a large number of districts directly in 
contact with the public, provided that there are 
interposed between these basic districts and Wash- 
ington a limited number of supervisory regions.* 


8 Alternatively to supervisory field regions, there 
may be established in the Washington office a super- 
visory staff, each member of which supervises a group 
of the numerous basic regions. The bureau’ chief in 
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The advantages and disadvantages of large-scale 
administration should be taken into account in 
choosing the number of regions. If regions are 
few in number, each region can have a large staff 
with a functional differentiation of duties. On 
the other hand, if there is a multiplicity of regions, 
which means small regions, one or a few persons 
will have to perform all the functions of the agency 
in that region,—functions in each of which the 
small-region official can scarcely have the same 
ability as a specialist performing exclusively that 
function for a large region. Large-scale field 
administration is most appropriate for multi- 
purpose agencies; small-scale field administration 
suits best the agencies with narrow and closely 
integrated types of functions. It is not uncom- 
mon to have large regions, each staffed with a 
number of specialists, and small subregions or 
districts, each headed by a “generalist” whose lack 
of technical expertness is compensated for by the 
advisory services of the supervisory region’s 
specialists. Such an arrangement simplifies the 
citizen’s contacts with the agency without sacrific- 
ing technical competence. It does, however, in- 
crease the administrative layers between the citizen 
and the Washington headquarters of the agency; 
it creates some difficult problems in relationships 
between the regional and subregional levels;‘ 
finally, it is appropriate only where the magnitude 
of field activity warrants a large number of sub- 
regions or districts. 

A fifth factor is that of political influence. 
Claims to patronage are always most insistent 
from political organizations and leaders whose 
constituencies embrace the total area within 
which a prospective appointee will have admin- 
istrative jurisdiction. This is well illustrated by 
the recent dispute between governors and senators 
over control of the selection of state directors of 
the Office of Price Administration. If direct 





turn will “supervise the supervisors.” Despite its 
unfortunate multiplication of steps in the adminis- 
trative process, overlooking of the defects of having a 
great distance between a supervisor and his subordi- 
nates, and isolation of the supervisor from the 
environment of the region he supervises, this arrange- 
ment may be superior to having the bureau chief at- 
tempt to give direct supervision to fifty or a hundred 
regional directors. 

4 For an example of such problems, see A. M. Hedge 
and George C. S. Benson, “Supervision and Inspection 
of Local Projects by Regional Offices,” Case Reports in 
Public Administration, No. 43 (1941). 


claims to patronage rights are to be avoided, re- 
gions should be larger than states. No political 
organization or person short of the National Party 
Committee and the President has a prima facie 
claim to dictate the appointment of a regional di- 
rectorwho administers an area larger than a state. 

In summary, the five factors to be given greatest 
weight in determining the number and average 
size of regions are the magnitude of field work, 
the localization of the objects of administration, 
the capacity of the Washington headquarters to 
supervise the regional chiefs, the comparative re- 
sults to be expected from large-scale and small- 
scale administration, and the implications of 
political influence on appointment of regional 
personnel. 


REGIONAL BOUNDARIES 


Determination of the exact boundaries of regions 
should be based upon a consideration of four cri- 
teria: the equalization of the burden of work, the 
nature and distribution of the objects of admin- 
istration, the administrative areas used by co- 
operating agencies, and the disadvantages of 
change of existing boundaries. 

Broad equalization of the burden of work among 
regions should be an objective in the selection of 
regional boundaries. Maps of regional schemes 
reveal the many parallels to the agency whose 
Baltimore District includes only the State of Mary- 
land, while its Chicago District encompasses ten 
states. The St. Louis Ordnance District in 1918 
was 220 times larger than the Bridgeport Ordnance 
District. Such disparity in area is not neces- 
sarily undesirable. The important consideration 
is whether there are extreme variations in the man- 
hours required to handle the work in the agency’s 
several regions. This factor of man-hours has 
significance whether the average region has a large 
or a small staff. If field work is so slight, ap- 
propriations are so inadequate, or the number of 
regions is so great, that only one or two officials can 
be stationed in each region, approximate equaliza- 
tion of the burden of work is essential to make cer- 
tain that one official is not habitually idle while a 
corresponding official in another region is con- 


5 Recent maps are on file in the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, and may be examined 
there. Maps showing Federal regional schemes as of 
1934-35 are available in National Resources Com- 
mittee, Regional Factors in National Planning and 
Development (1935), pp. 206-223. 
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tinually overworked. At the other extreme, where 
the magnitude of field work necessitates a large 
field staff, no region should have so great a burden 
of work that its staff is too large for effective ad 
ministration while other regions of the same agency 
have so little work that employment of the opti- 
mum number of functional specialists is impos- 
sible. Finally, regardless of the total size of the 
field staff, it is important that each regional di- 
rector represent an equally important part of the 
field work if the regional directors are to receive 
the same salary and bear the same title. Even 
where salary is not a consideration, the regional 
directors are jealous of their dignity and resent 
the greater prestige of other regional directors. 

Of considerably more importance than equaliza- 
tion of the burden of work is the nature, multiplic- 
ily, and grouping of the objects of administration. 
It is this factor, more than any other, that makes 
each Federal agency adopt regional boundaries 
differing from those of most other agencies. The 
objects of administration vary according to the 
agency considered. If oil wells are to be regulated, 
the location of oil wells is the prime consideration; 
if meat is to be inspected, the location of meat- 
packing plants is determinative. The inspection 
of steamboats involves problems of regionalization 
quite distinct from those characterizing the col- 
lection of income taxes. 

The multiplicity of objects of administration is 
clearly an important, if only partial, index to the 
burden of work of field officials. In accordance 
with the previously stated principle, regional 
boundaries should be so drawn as to assure that 
there are in. each region enough objects of ad- 
ministration to warrant a full-fledged regional 
office, and yet not so many such objects as to cast 
a highly disproportionate burden of work on any 
particular region. 

The most important principle, however, is that 
where the objects of administration are naturally 
grouped into units, regional boundaries should not 
divide those units. Scarcely any Federal agency 
would draw regional boundaries so as to put half 
of a particular city in one region, and half in 
another. However, many of them fail to ap- 
preciate that it is often as erroneous to divide 
natural commercial or geographic areas as it is to 
cut cross the legal boundaries of cities. Agencies 
interested in commerce, for example, show poor 
judgment if they fail to realize that it is less im- 
portant to include the rest of New York State in 


the same region with New York City than it is to 
include much of Connecticut (Fairfield County 
at least) and approximately half of New Jersey 
(as far south, probably, as Ocean and Mercer 
Counties). Similar ignoring of state lines by 
natural commercial areas occurs in many other 
cases—mostly where a large city is located near a 
state line. Philadelphia’s commercial area in- 
cludes southern New Jersey; the Chicago com- 
mercial area includes northern Indiana; St. Louis 
includes southern Illinois; Portland, Oregon, in- 
cludes southern Washington; Spokane includes 
northern Idaho; Kansas City, Missouri, includes 
eastern Kansas; El] Paso includes southern New 
Mexico; and Duluth includes northern Wisconsin. 
Even some cities distant from state boundaries 
may have greater commercial kinship with other 
states than with other sections of their own states. 
Los Angeles may find itself in more congenial 
company if it is in a region with Arizona and 
southern Nevada than if it is included in the same 
region with northern California. 

There are natural groupings of objects of ad- 
ministration other than commercial. Many 
agencies concerned primarily with such activities 
as irrigation, flood control, forestry, river naviga- 
tion, and power development, should regionalize 
according to the river systems of the country, at- 
tempting, so far as possible, to draw their bound- 
aries along the edges of watersheds. The appli- 
cability of the principle of not dividing natural units 
is also apparent where agencies are dealing with 
Indian reservations, railroad systems, and mines. 

To the principle that regional boundaries should 
not do violence to natural groupings of objects of 
administration, certain subsidiary principles must 
be added. The first is that where the objects of 
administration dre mobile, it is desirable that, if 
possible, the region include the complete area of its 
mobility. This principle is applicable in varying 
degrees to river boats, locomotives, and airplanes. 

Second among the subsidiary principles is one 
that superficially appears to violate the basic 
principle that similar objects of administration 
should be in the same region. Where a credit 
agency is concerned, it may be desirable to in- 
corporate dissimilar, rather than similar, objects 
within the same region. This principle has been 
observed by the Farm Credit Administration, 
whose district boundaries are so drawn that no 
district is completely dependent on the success 
or failure of one agricultural crop. Through 
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dividing the wheat and corn belts, for instance, 
among several districts, and through including 
within each district several major crop areas, it 
was thought that the credit situation of each dis- 
trict would be relatively stabilized, since the suc- 
cess of one crop would compensate for the failure 
of another. 

The third subsidiary principle is that where 
the objects of administration may be amy citizens, 
the region should be the area tributary to a large 
city from the standpoint of industry, commerce, 
and transportation. Such an area is adminis- 
tratively the most natural grouping of citizens 
undifferentiated at the time of regionalization. 
Put concretely, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
cannot with high accuracy forecast which citizens 
are going to file income tax returns, nor can 
the Civil Service Commission know who is going 
to apply for examinations until applications are 
filed. Agencies of this character have quite a 
different problem in selecting regional boundaries 
than agencies with specific, readily identifiable 
objects of administration. 

In addition to equalizing the burden of work 
and respecting the natural groupings of objects 
of administration, the regionalizing official should 
be guided in part by the areas of administration 
already selected by those administrative agencies 
and private groups with which the regionalizing 
agency must cooperate. Federal agencies, such 


5 No attempt is made here to consider the broader 
problem of the desirability and possibility of agreement 
upon a basic set of regions to which all major agencies 
and groups might conform. On this problem see 
Howard W. Odum, “A Sociological Approach to the 
Study and Practice of American Regionalism,” Social 
Forces, XX (May, 1942), 425-436. 

Odum believes that there might be between six and 
ten regions, each of which could be defined as ‘‘a major, 
composite, multiple-purpose, group-of-states societal 
division of the nation, delineated and characterized by 
the greatest possible degree of homogeneity, measured 
by the largest practical number of indices available for 
the largest practical number of purposes and agencies, 
and affording the least possible number of contradic- 
tions, conflicts, and overlapping.” 

The specialized requirements of particular func- 
tional administrative agencies could be met, according 
to Odum, through the “district,” which would be “a 
subdivision of the major region, delimited and char- 
acterized by necessary homogeneity for functional, 
administrative purposes, allowing for flexibility and 
for as many districts as varied functional, governmental 


as the Public Roads Administration and the Social 
Security Board, whose activities revolve about 
Federal grants-in-aid to States, should ordinarily 
observe state lines in drawing regional boundaries. 
This naturally follows from the fact that much 
of the regional officials’ time is spent in working 
closely with state highway commissions, state 
welfare departments, and similar state agencies 
using Federal funds. State boundaries will 
also be respected by Federal agencies that make 
extensive use of statistics gathered by state 
governments or compiled by other agencies that 
use states as their units for compilation of data. 
Even when statistical information is available on 
county and metropolitan area bases, the task of 
adding a number of these figures together to give 
a total for an administrative region with irregular 
boundaries is too onerous for a small regional 
staff. Finally, Federal agencies cooperating with 
state governments may well consider the groupings 
of states already in use for purposes of interstate 
cooperation. Thesix New England state govern- 
ments have organized their interstate cooperation 
on a regional basis through establishment of the 
New England Council. Conferences of governors, 
highway commissioners, public health authorities, 
and other state officials, take place on the basis 
of the New England region. Cooperation between 
the New England states and Federal agencies 
can be promoted by the frequent choice of New 
England as a Federal administrative region. 
The areas already chosen by other Federal 
agencies should also be given attention in the 
selection of boundaries for a new set of regions. 
Such areas may have been tested sufficiently 
so that the advantages and disadvantages of the 
particular areas will have been fully revealed. 
This is particularly helpful where the new scheme 
is to serve in the execution of a function similar 
to that of another agency. Furthermore, it will 
be found that cooperation among Federal agencies 
performing related functions is considerably 
facilitated if they are able to agree upon a common 
set of regional boundaries. Unless the areas of 
cooperating officials are similar, each regional 
chief of Agency A will have to deal with several 





or administrative agencies may need. The outer 
bounds of districts in every region must coincide with 
those of the major region and the total of all measure- 
ments of all districts must add up to the total for the 
major region.” 
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regional chiefs of Agency B in the working out 
of an agreement covering his region. For this 
reason, the War Industries Board during the first 
World War found it worth while to follow many 
of the boundaries of Ordnance Districts, thus facili- 
tating cooperation between field officials of the 
Board and the Ordnance Department. 

A final consideration in the drawing of regional 
boundaries is the disadvantage of change as such. 
Clearly, a balance sheet needs to be set up weighing 
the superior logic of the proposed new arrangement 
against the losses that the agency will suffer simply 
by changing regional boundaries. 


REGIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Choice of regional headquarters should be 
guided by four criteria: the location of objects 
of administration within the region, the location 
of headquarters of other agencies—Federal, State, 
and local; the availability of office space; and the 
necessity for frequent personal contacts between 
Washington and the regional offices. 

The intra-regional location of objects of adminis- 
tration varies with the functional assignments of 
agencies. Strategic location of regional offices 
with reference to the objects of administration 
saves the time of officials, economizes on transpor- 


tation and communication expenses, and facilitates 
contacts of affected citizens with the regional 


office. 

If the objects of administration are concentrated 
in a small area within the region, the regional 
office should be placed in that area. Ninety-five 
percent of the work of the Pittsburgh Ordnance 
District in the war period was located within 
twenty miles of Pittsburgh. It would have been 
a gross error, under such circumstances, to place 
the district office in Charleston, West Virginia. 
It is evident that New York City is the appropriate 
headquarters for a Customs Comptroller’s District 
consisting of New York State, Connecticut, and 
part of New Jersey. The choice of Albany or 
Rochester would border on the absurd. 

If, however, the objects of administration are 
scattered in several areas or regularly throughout 
the region, the region’s transportation system 
becomes the dominant consideration. The pri- 
mary objective where objects of administration are 
scattered is that the headquarters shouldbe so 
located that all the objects are readily accessible 
from the headquarters-city. This elementary 
principle results in different conclusions under 


varying conditions. If the objects of administra- 
tion are localized, but in several different areas, 
the regional office may be placed at a point ap- 
proximately equidistant from them by highways 
or railroads according to the type of transportation 
customary for the field officials. However, it 
will often be advisable to sacrifice some of the 
symmetry of such a pattern to obtain the ad- 
vantages that result from placing the headquarters 
in one of the several local areas of the objects 
of administration. Thus, transportation expense 
to one locality is eliminated, and the saving may 
be sufficient to compensate for the longer trips 
required to reach the other local areas. If the 
objects of administration are not localized in 
several areas, but are spread evenly throughout 
the region, the headquarters should be the city 
from which all parts of the region can be most 
readily reached. This means, of course, emphasis 
upon the time, convenience, and economy of rail 
and highway transportation, rather than equidis- 
tance from all boundaries as the crow flies. 

The factor of location of the objects of adminis- 
tration is presented in a somewhat distinctive 
fashion in the case of agencies interested in the 
commercial life of the citizens. ‘Commercial 
life” usually covers the whole region, and yet 
if the regional boundaries have been drawn with 
intelligence it will often be true that one city is the 
commercial center for the region. Quite appar- 
ently, in such cases, the regional headquarters 
should be located in that commercial center. 
Most Federal Reserve Banks are located in ac- 
cordance with this principle, each one being placed 
in a city to which the rest of the district is 
tributary. 

Where the objects of administration may be 
any citizens, the commercial-transportation center 
of the region will be the most logical choice as 
regional headquarters. This follows naturally 
from our earlier suggestion that in the case of 
agencies whose objects of administration are 
undifferentiated at the time of regionalization, 
each region should be so detined as to coincide 
with the area tributary to a large city from the 
standpoint of industry, commerce, and trans- 
portation. 

The second principle suggested as properly 
controlling the selection of a regional office is 
based on the location of field offices of other agencies, 
Federal, State, and local. Where a field activity 
requires frequent cooperation among several 
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agencies, that cooperation can be carried on much 
more effectively and economically where personal 
and inexpensive contact can be made with the 
field officers of the collaborating agencies. A 
regional office at Rochester, New York, is at a dis- 
advantage if it must frequently deal with other 
Federal agencies whose headquarters are at New 
York City, or with agencies of the state govern- 
ment, whose central offices are at Albany. There 
would result ¢ «pense and loss of time in transporta- 
tion, expense 10 telephonic and telegraphic com- 
munication, loss of time in postal communication, 
or the disadvantages due to lack of personal 
contact where the trip to New York or Albany 
is not frequently made. Ordinarily, since each 
region embraces several States, the chief con- 
sideration should be the location of other Federal 
regional officials. A regionalizing agency may 
also, however, find some advantage in placing the 
headquarters in the capital of one of the States 
of the region even though contact with the other 
state governments will remain somewhat difficult. 

The third factor that should be considered in 
choosing a headquarters-city is the availability 
of office space. That such a matter should seri- 
ously affect the location of regional offices seems 
improper from the viewpoint of efficient adminis- 
tration. However, it is one of the major factors 
actually considered in regionalizing. The Connec- 
ticut-western Massachusetts wartime Ordnance 
District chose Bridgeport as its headquarters 
solely because there was no office space available 
in Hartford. Another Federal agency found its 
southeastern headquarters staff ejected from its 
leased quarters in a building in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and, because this occurred in the midst of the 
high-rent period of the War, found it necessary 
to move the headquarters to Nashville, Tennessee. 
The episode is particularly striking because Atlanta 
had originally been chosen, and the bounds of its 
jurisdiction defined, by a careful calculation of 
railroad rates. With the moving of the head- 
quarters to Nashville, the whole principle there- 
tofore followed of saving transportation costs was 
necessarily discarded. 

A fourth factor, the mecessity for frequent trips 
between Washington and the field office, has been 
suggested. Since such trips are not frequent with 
most agencies, this factor does not ordinarily 
bulk large in the choice of regional headquarters. 
Its applicability is instanced by the St. Louis 
Ordnance District during the War. The district 


office was located in St. Louis, on the eastern 
boundary of a region that extended to the Pacific 
coast. One of the advantages of this location 
was that the regional officers could reach Washing- 
ton for the frequent conferences then aecessary 
in a shorter time than would have been possible 
had headquarters been at Denver, Salt Lake City, 
or San Francisco. 


ERRORS IN ADMINISTRATIVE REGIONALIZATION 


The attempt has been made in the above para- 
graphs to identify some of the major guideposts 
for Federal administrators responsible for the 
establishment of regional boundaries and head- 
quarters. Certain errors are so recurrent that 
a description of them may appropriately comple- 
ment the previous discussion. 

A common error is to accept, without thorough 
consideration, the regional scheme developed by 
some other agency. This is surprising since it 
requires not one, but two, acts of faith: (1) the 
assumption that the other agency’s regions were 
originally and still are the best regions for that 
agency’s functions (whereas in fact accidental 
factors may have determined many details of the 
regional scheme) and (2) the assumption t’:at the 
functions, personnel, and other features of the 
“‘model”” agency and the features of the work 
of the agency about to regionalize are so nearly 
identical that not even minor differences are 
necessary in their regional schemes. An example 
of this error is found in the procurement planning 
districts of the War Department between 1923 
and 1933. They rather slavishly followed the 
regions selected by the War Industries Board in 
1918; the War Industries Board in turn had 
relied very heavily upon the boundaries and head- 
quarters chosen in 1917 by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment for its procurement work. The War 
Industries Board was forced to act rapidly; its 
adoption of the ready-made district scheme of the 
Ordnance Department can be condoned. But 
the Assistant Secretary of War in 1923 was 
under no such immediate pressure, and could 
well have considered the adoption of districts 
adapted to his own functions and to those of all 
the supply arms and services, instead of relying 
entirely upon decisions made by the Ordnance 
Department six years earlier. 

A second error is to let the enthusiasm of one staff 
member with limited experience dictate the adoption 
of a particular regional scheme. In one Federal 
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agency a former sales official of an automobile 
company was able to press almost to adoption 
the view that the agency (which had nothing to 
do with motor cars) should accept the regional 
scheme used by the automobile company. 

A third, and very common error, is to let one 
factor alone serve as the basis for regionalization. 
Sometimes exclusive reliance is placed on news- 
paper circulation, or retail sales areas, or river 
valleys, or any one of a number of other factors. 
The interrelation of some of these factors, and 
the importance of administrative factors, such 
‘as travel expense, and availability of personnel 
are too frequently ignored. 

A fourth error is to use an indirect and inaccurate 
index to the location of objects of administration 
and to equalization of the burden of work. Again 
using War Department procurement planning 
districts as an illustration, the facts really needed 
as a basis for regionalization were the geographical 
distribution and productive capacities of factories 
for production of war goods. Instead, proposals 
initiated in the War Department relied variously 
upon the distribution of the male population, 
the distribution of power facilities, and the dis- 
tribution of all factories (whether large or small, 
and whether capable or incapable of producing 
war goods). Each of these was erroneously put 
forth as an accurate index to the burden of work 
each procurement planning district would have. 

A fifth error, which really covers a variety of 
mistakes, is fo let accidents in preparation of the 
regional scheme influence the final results. For 
some reason administrative regionalists start 
with the magic number of 12 as the proper number 
of regions. This probably dates back to the 1913 
decision of Congress to create “not to exceed 
twelve” Federal Reserve Districts. It certainly 
is necessary to start with some concept of the 
number of regions desired, but this number should 
not be such a fixed standard that violence is done 
to the logical grouping of objects of administra- 
tion. Regional schemes also suffer on occasions 
from a somewhat Oriental habit of regionalizers 
to read from right to left. Seat them in front 
of a map of the United States, ask them to draw 
regional boundaries, and almost invariably they 
will start at New England and work south and 
west. If the regionalizer has also committed the 
error of starting with a conviction in the magic 
of the even dozen, he often gets to the Mississippi 
with only one region left; the western United 
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States, therefore, is hustled into one region, 
whatever its just deserts might be. Regional 
schemes again suffer if selection of headquarters 
cities is regarded as the prime problem, and 
boundaries are let fall where they will. Similarly, 
if regional boundaries are first drawn, there is 
often a slighting of the problem of headquarters 
cities. Boundaries and headquarters have a 
reciprocal relation, and the devising of a regional 
scheme shouid recognize that each should influence 
the other. A final error of an accidental character 
is that of considering each region as an independent 
problem, instead of taking account of the ad- 
ministrative interrelations of regions. It is this 
error that accounts, for example, for the occasional 
decision to put the upper peninsula of Michigan 
or Wisconsin, and sometimes even Minnesota and 
Iowa, in a region with headquarters at Detroit. 
It is discovered too late that a substantial part 
of the Detroit Region cannot be reached by rail 
or highway except through Chicago, which is the 
headquarters of another region. 

The sixth common error is to fail to weigh care- 
fully the advantages in shifting to a new and superior 
regional scheme against the advantages of adhering 
to the existing scheme. Too frequently excessive 
enthusiasm for reform or stubborn resistance to 
change results in the overweighing of one or the 
other of these two sets of advantages. 


CONCLUSION 


Each attempt to establish a plan for regional 
administration has distinctive aspects. The 
criteria and common errors described here are 
intended primarily as guides to enable officials to 
avoid certain familiar pitfalls in the first stages 
of regionalization. Obviously, the relative em- 
phasis to be placed on each of the criteria must be 
determined by the administrator. More im- 
portant, the selection of boundaries and head- 
quarters must be regarded as the development of 
only the barest framework for field administration. 
Infusion of life into this regional framework 
depends upon the degree of decentralization, the 
type of persons appointed to field positions, the 
functional pattern of organization of each regional 
headquarters, the relation of functional divisions 
at Washington with functional divisions in regional 
offices, the position at Washington of the director 
of field operations, and the coordination of field 
activities with those of other agencies. Wisdom 
in meeting these problems is essential if the care 
taken in regionalizing is to be fruitful. 
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SOME REGIONAL INDICES OF AGRICULTURAL EQUIP- 
MENT BASIC TO SOUTHERN REGIONAL - 
PLANNING 
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University of North Carolina 


HILE the United States has long ceased 

to be a predominantly agricultural 

nation, agriculture is still one of the 
largest industries. In 1940 it employed 8} 
million persons, 18.3 percent of the employed 
workers in the United States. The products 
for the year 1939 were worth nearly 8 billion 
dollars, or 21.2 percent of the value for four basic 
lines of production: agriculture, minerals, basic 
wood products, and value added by manufacture. 
The value of farm products sold, traded, and used 
by farm households was 11.4 percent of the 
estimated total income of the United States 
for 1939. 

Agriculture is, therefore, in any year an im- 
portant factor in the economic life of the nation. 
It affects directly the 30 million farm population 
and indirectly all the other 100 million because 
they eat, wear, process, buy and sell the farm 
products. In war years the people of the nation, 
and indeed of the world, look anxiously and hope- 
fully at American agriculture. In the years 
after the war the industry may face even greater 
problems than after the first world war or during 
the depression. When competing areas get back 
into production and world crops into international 
trade, when the stimulus of patriotism afd the 
support of war prices are removed, the marginal 
nature of much of the country’s agriculture will 
again be exposed. 

It is timely, then, to analyze the agricultural 
resources of the nation as a basis for intelligent 
planning to meet as many of the problems as 
possible. For on the proper balancing of these 
resources over the country and on their efficient 
use depends not only the human welfare of 
millions of farm people but also in large measure 
the internal balance of economy. On it depends 
also internal good will. Both our distant and our 
recent history shows that the national spirit is 
unhealthy when large groups of people—whole 
states and regions—feel that despite their best 
efforts they are frustrated and pauperized; when 
other large groups—also states and regions—feel 
that they are continually called upon to give 


“handouts” in the form of federal equalization 
and suhsidies. 


I 


One of the greatest resources of any industry 
is its labor force, the people who know the jobs. 
This is doubly important in agriculture, despite 
the almost universal illusion that “anybody can 
farm.” In agriculture there is not the specializa- 
tion of the factory operative or even the pro- 
fessional man or mechanic. There is instead the 
constant change in work that follows the cycle 
of the seasons and is multiplied by the number 
of crops produced, a procession of jobs each de- 
manding its “know-how.” Agriculture in the 
United States has a labor force that varies season- 
ally from some 8 to 12 million. For purposes of 
this paper we shall take the 8} million counted 
by the census as of the last week of March 1940, 
both for convenience in comparing with other 
data, and because that figure represents certainly 
the basic number who are concerned entirely 
with farming and not the transients who fill in 
during the busiest seasons. 

This agricultural labor resource is scattered 
over every state and indeed over almost every 
county of the nation, though it is by no means 
evenly distributed. Thus New York and Mis- 
sissippi are about the same size but Mississippi 
has more than twice as many farm workers as 
New York. Maine and South Carolina are 
about the same size but South Carolina has more 
than seven times as many persons in agricultural 
occupations. Texas and California have about 
the same population but Texas has nearly three 
times as many farm workers; North Carolina 
and Indiana have approximately the same popula- 
tion but North Carolina has twice as many in 
farm work. The Northeast has 30.86 percent 
of the population of the United States but it has 
only 8.95 percent of the farm workers. The 
Southeast has 21.47 percent of the population 
and nearly double that ratio, 40.02 percent, of the 
farm workers. Of the six regions only the Middle 
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States have farm workers in close proportion 
to the total population. 


Percent in 
arm 
Population Occupations* 

United States.......... 100.00 100.00 
0 Se eee pe: 30.86 8.95 
a ee, | | 40.02 
Deen. A. ass 7.43 11.12 
Middle States.......... 27.14 25.53 
Northwest............. 5.63 9.55 
ee nae re 7.47 4.86 


* Farmers and farm managers; farm laborers and 
farm foremen; farm laborers, unpaid farm workers. 


This uneven distribution of farm workers means 
that in some regions, and especiatly in some states, 
the farm workers form a small proportion of the 
total working population, while in others they are 
so numerous that their status affects the well-being 
of the whole state or region. In the nation as a 
whole 18.3 percent of the employed workers are 
in farm occupations, but in the Southeast 35.2 
percent are in these occupations and in the North- 
west and Southwest almost as large a proportion. 


Percent of 
Employed Workers 
in Farm 
Occupations 

SESS FORE OE Ce 18.3 
a Pe | 
ee iy la 35.2 
Sa aan RR RI en i ae aa 29.7 
ee cs peer Cats 17.1 
Sa as AU ae ar a Aan RPae 33.5 
PISCE E ENG FA hic cc ooc ett ONE is 11.2 


In several states over half the employed persons 
are in farm occupations, for example, Mississippi 
57.1, Arkansas 51.0, North Dakota 53.2. When 
so large a share of the working people are con- 
centrated in one occupation it becomes doubly 
important that they have the equipment which 
makes their work effective and the very use of 
which increases their skills. Otherwise their 
productivity is below what should be their con- 
tribution to the national economy, their states 
and regions are poorer than they need to be, 
and their own standard of living is all too ofte:: at 
a level below health and decency. 


II 


In order to examine some of the chief means of 
production, the land, equipment and _ livestock 
resources with which the labor resources operate, 


it is desirable to choose some common denominator 
for comparison among the states and regions. 
The unit adopted for this study is the farm worker. 
It is true that the great inequalities of strength 
and skill among them make this far from a perfect 
measure, but the inequalities are no greater than 
the differences among farm units or even among 
acres; they are less than among units of products— 
between honey and beef or milk and cotton. 
Besides, the use of the farm worker as a measure 
at least reveals the physical resources in terms of 
the users of those resources; moreover this unit 
as a measure emphasizes the labor resource, and 
with it the human element, the person who 
must work with much or little to help him, who 
must live on the much or little that he produces. 

The basic physical resource for agriculture is, 
of course, the land. It is not within the scope of 
this paper to deal with the highly technical 
questions of geological types of land, relative 
productivity of soils, and suitability to specific 
crops. That would be the work of agricultural 
planning and retraining. Rather it is the purpose 
here to compare the amount of land the farm 
worker in different parts of the country has to 
work with, accepting as part of the picture the 
fact that he is probably using it for purposes which 
years, and often generations, of experience with 
climate, soil, and crops, have made a regional 
custom. 

There are nearly 2 billion acres of land in the 
United States. A little over half of these were in 
farms in 1940. This 1,060 million acres meant 
an average of 129 acres in farms for each of the 8} 
million persons in farm occupations. Regional 
averages varied from 55.7 acres in the Southeast 
to 377 acres in the Northwest, and for individual 
states from 40.9 acres in Louisiana to 1,126 in 
Wyoming. 

Average Number 


Acres in Farms 
Per Farm Worker 


IS 2, ss occas cba he's 129.0 
I et od go So kweesk es ees 83.0 
PI rok Oar tas ha seks vee 55.7 
IN po ee as Ce die 258.8 
Middle States..................... 102.2 
EE SEE TEREL OPO E 377.0 
NNN A a ack, ais. piatoinscg se 9-009 168.9 


The census divides land in farms into six 
classifications: crop land harvested, crop failure, 
crop land idle or fallow, plowable pasture, wood- 
land, and ali other land. The acreage harvested 
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and crop failure are combined by the census in 
some of its calculations, a practice which suits 
the present purpose because even the acres 
on which the crop failed had been tended and 
represented an output in labor, seed, and fertilizer. 
Also the crop failure acreage varies by years and 
by areas so much that a separate figure for this 
classification would be significant only if averaged 
over a period of years. 

The acreage in crops, harvested and failure, 
averaged 41.5 per farm worker for the United 
States. The regions ranged from 19.0 in the 
Southeast to 116.7 in the Northwest. Not only 
does the Southeast have a small regional average, 
but every state in it has a small acreage, from 
North Carolina with 15.4 acres to Georgia with 
23.9 acres per farm worker. Only six states out- 
side the Southeast have averages of crop land 
as small as the highest state in the Southeast, 
These are Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, West Virginia, and Arizona. 

Of course large acreage is not necessary for 
effective farming. Rhode Island with an average 
of only 11.3 acres in crop land per farm worker, 
the fewest in the nation, has the highest value of 
farm products per acre, $161.50 compared with 
the national average of $22.90 and $26.50 for the 
Southeast. It is the fifth from the highest in the 
nation in value of farm products per farm worker, 
$1,825 compared with the national average of 
$950 and $505 for the Southeast. Massachusetts, 
next to the bottom in acres, 14.8 per farm worker, 
is next to the top in value of products per acre, 
$143, and is highest in the nation in value per 
farm worker, $2,120. Connecticut and New 
Jersey are in similar positions near the bottom 
in acres and near the top in value produced. The 
Southeast is growing great staple crops on acreage 
per worker comparable to that of specialty farming 
in the Northeast or in California instead of the 
100-150 acres per farm worker of the staple 
growing Northwest or the 60 odd acres per worker 
of such states as Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Oklahoma. 

This small average in the Southeast raises 
several questions. Is there more land available 
to the farm worker of the region? What does he 
have to farm with, to help make this small acreage 
produce a “living”? What does the region’s 
agriculture need to bring it to national standards? 

As to the availability of land the answer is 
another question, namely, what is meant by 
available land. That most readily usable is the 


idle or fallow crop land. In proper rotation it 
presumably would not need to lie fallow. Of this 
the Southeast has relatively little, an average of 
2.8 acres per farm worker compared with the 
national average of 6.9 acres. Putting this class 
into crops would still leave the Southeastern 
States with fewer acres per worker than such 
specialty farming states as New York, Delaware, 
and Maryland. Besides, only one-fourth of the 
farms in the Southeast reported crop land idle or 
fallow, less than the percentage for the nation 
as a whole. 

The next most easily available is plowable 
pasture. Of this the Southeast has only an aver- 
age of eight acres per worker, one-half the national 
average. Only one state, Kentucky, has as much 
as the national average and the others range 
down to two and three acres per worker in North 
and South Carolina Considering the deficiency 
of the region in livestock and dairy products it 
would hardly seem desirable to turn any of this 
class of land inte crops. Not quite half the farms 
in the Southeast reported any plowable pasture. 
In every region except the Far West a larger 
percentage of farms have such land. 

The Southeast has in one classification, wood- 
land, a little more than the national average, 
19.9 acres per farm worker compared with 16.7 
for the United States. It is probable that much 
included in woodland is lightly timbered, and 
could, with relatively little work be cleared for 
cultivation. Objections to this procedure are 
numerous. In a region that has been settled 
as long as the Southeast it is likely that the bulk 
of woodland which is most suitable for cultivation 
has long since been cleared; indeed on many farms 
a part of the woodland represents fields that have 
been worn out or found unsuitable for crops and 
allowed to grow up. On many a farm the wood- 
land forms pastures valuable for hog raising if 
containing oaks and often all the pasture there 
is for mediocre grazing. Many farms have none 
too much woodland for fuel supply, especially 
in the tobacco growing areas where large quantities 
are needed in the curing process. With the long 
growing season and the demand for lumber and 
for pulp the crop on those lands is worth as much 
as on some cultivated acreage, especially relative 
to labor expenditure. Finally the whole trend 
of forestry planning and agricultural guidance 
has been toward more acreage in woodland rather 
than less. 

The last type of land, a miscellaneous classifica- 
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tion of “all other land in farms” is made up of 
“pasture land other than plowable and woodland 
pasture, all waste land, house yards, barnyards, 
feed lots, lanes, roads, etc.” The Southeast has 
an average of 6.1 acres per farm worker in this 
type of land, the average for the United States is 
47.8 acres. Even the Northeast averages 16.7 
acres and the Middle States 17.4 while other 
regions range from 88.3 in the Far West to 182.5 
in the Northwest. Except for Florida every state 
in the Southeast has fewer acres per farm worker 
in this classification than Rhode Island. There 
is, then, as little available from this as from any 
of the other groups examined. There is naturally 
some of this type of land in nearly all farms 
being used for roads and house and barn lots, even 
if it would not be possible to put it into crops. 
For the United States 85.9 percent of all farms 
reported some “other land” ranging as high as 
94 percent in the Middle States and Northwest. 
In the Southeast only 77.3 percent of all farms 
reported such “other land.” 

There is one other possible source of land for 
crops. As was pointed out at the beginning, a 
little over half (55.7 percent) of all the land area 
of the United States is in farms. The proportion 
ranges from over 90 percent in Iowa, Nebraska, 
and Kansas to 21.3 in Maine, 19.9 in Utah, and 
5.4 percent in Nevada. The regional averages 
are as follows: 


Percent of 
rea 

in Farms 
ES Ss, Uh ca aaed cake Neva ts 55.7 
i ES aR ee a 47.8 
I Sih ride kbs ais0'd Mowas 56.2 
NS A ec ad os kaw ob cbes 65.2 
NE 74.6 
Ne ah as ek a wo ha Slwis 56.6 
te a ys 24.5 


The. Southeast, while varying greatly among the 
states from 24.0 percent in Florida to 79.1 percent 
in Kentucky, averages about the same proportion 
of the area in farms as the nation as a whole. 
Without going into a detailed analysis of the class 
of land, it may be noted that a part of it is in 
woodland owned by companies or by farmers 
as a separate business and not used aspasturage; 
part is in government owned forests, some in 
unfarmable lands such as mountains, some in 
waste lands such as swamps and eroded ‘“‘no man’s 


lands”; and, of course, part is in towns, cities, 
villages, industrial plants, etc. 

Some, such as swamps, can be reclaimed, and 
some woodland will be available as timber is 
removed if forestry methods are not improved to 
keep the growth replaced. But it is hardly likely 
that enough, and especially of good quality, can 
be added to the crop land to make up the deficit 
acreage per farm worker already existing in the 
Southeast as compared with other regions. 

The second question concerns what the South- 
eastern worker has to farm with in orderto make 
his small acreage efficient. One measure of this 
is capital investment, particularly the value of 
land and buildings. It is not possible to go into 
the complicated question of differences in land 
value, and housing standards, and climatic dif- 
ferences with consequent differences in houses 
and in amount and quality of barns and storage 
necessary. All the qualifications possible would 
still leave the Southeast in an unenviable position 
compared with other regions, as is shown by the 
average values per worker. Southeastern land 
values per farm worker are barely half the next 
lowest region, and less than one-sixth that of the 
highest. Value of buildings in the Southwest 
is as low as in the Southeast, but in other regions 
is from two to nearly four times as high. 


Value Per Farm Worker of 


Land and Buildings 

Buildings Land Only Only 
United States....... $4,090 2,825 1,265 
Northeast.......... 4,590 2,030 2,560 
Southeast.......... 1,730 1,068 662 
Southwest.......... 4,110 3,442 668 
Middle States....... 5,975 3,474 2,501 
Northwest.......... 6,290 4,920 1,370 
Far West........... 8,210 6,562 1,648 


Almost as important as land are the implements 
and machinery. Here the comparison is not 
complicated by variations in value. For the 
United States the average value of this item per 
farm worker in 1940 was $372. Four Southeastern 
States had barely, or less than, one-fourth the 
average, and only one State, Florida, had any- 
thing approaching half the national average. 
Even the Southwest, so like the Southeast in 
value of buildings, had 24 times the value of 
implements and machinery of the Southeast; 
the other regions had from 4} to 5 times the value 
of the Southeast. 
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Average Value Per 
Farm Worker of 
Farm Implements 


and Machinery 
Cee BiaNee Fo RR $372 
IES GN Se UK Se. Caw odin’ weewes 555 
MT on ok oie SRR ck Oa Cos 121 
ie a ec i'y « Wie sake ue 8 311 
PE TNE kos Sede ab abicns 586 
EE a Oe RRS ante eee tame 637 
URE Sis V's Akiak bc bdas cn ee bap 591 


It is possible to compare some specific types 
of equipment, such as tractors, trucks, and auto- 
mobiles on farms. Such aids to farming are by 
no means universal in the United States, but in 
the Southeast the first two are almost as scarce 
as the proverbial hens’ teeth. Thus, 23.1 percent 
of all farms in the nation reported tractors in 1940 
compared with only 4.2 percent in the Southeast. 
Reduced to our measuring rod of the farm worker 
this becomes almost infinitesimal, .035 of a tractor 
per farm worker in the Southeast. The North- 
east had 7 times as high a ratio, even such States 
as Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut; 
the Middle States 10 times, the Northwest 12 
times as high. Motor trucks were reported by 
15.5 percent of the farms in the United States, 
by 8 percent of those in the Southeast, and up 
to 31.4 percent in the Far West. This amounts 
to .127 of a truck per farm worker. The South- 
eastern farm worker had barely half the national 
average. His compatriot in other regions had 
from twice to nearly three times as large a pro- 
portion of this farm aid. 


Percent Farms 


Reporting Per Farm Worker 

Tractors Trucks Tractors Trucks 
United States.. 23.1 15.5 191 .127 
Northeast. .... 24.7 26.6 .233 = .266 
Southeast..... 4.2 8.0 035 .059 
Southwest... .. 20.7 13.5 169 ~=.105 
Middle States.. 39.3 16.0 340 §=.137 
Northwest... .. 48.1 25.2 412 ~=.210 
Far West...... 27.5 31.4 ane ae 


Automobiles on farms are more plentiful than 
tractors and trucks, a commentary, no doubt, 
on American preference for luxuries over neces- 
sities, since the car that helps carry the farmer 
and his produce to market also carries the family 
for a ride. More than half, 58.1 percent, of all 
farms reported automobiles in 1940. Two regions, 
the Middle States and the Northwest, averaged 
over 80 percent of all farms. The Southeast 
averaged 30.7 percent, while in four states of the 
deep South, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 


and Louisiana, a little more or less than 20 percent 
of the farms reported automobiles. Thus it is 
clearly not true, as most southern whites loudly 
declare, that every Negro sharecropper has a 
car even if he does not have a whole pair of overalls. 
The ratio of cars to farm workers is about half 
a car for the nation, less than one-fourth in the 
Southeast, and roughly three-fourths in the Middle 
States and Northwest. Ohio has nearly a whole 
car per farm worker (.92) and New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan, Kansas, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon have well over .8 of 2 car per 
farm worker. Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana have from .13 to .16. 

If the Southeast does not have motor power for 
plowing, hauling, and riding surely it has animal 
power for those purposes. And it is true that 
in the percentage of farms reporting horses and/or 
mules in 1940 the region, for once, ranked with 
the nation as a whole: 71.8 percent compared 
with 71.6 percent for the United States. More 
farms in the Southeast have horses or mules than 
in the Northeast (60.8 percent) and many more 
than in the Far West (44.0 percent) but ap- 
preciably fewer than in the other three regions 
(74.5-76.0 percent). The showing is not so good 
per farm worker. The region averaged 1.12 
horses or mules per farm worker, the smallest 
average in the country, about half that of the 
Middle States (2.11) and not much more than a 
third of the Northwest (3.13). When it is remem- 
bered that those regions have from 10 to 12 times 
the proportion of tractors, from 2} to nearly 4 
times the trucks, and 3 times the automobiles, 
the relative position of the Southeast in this vital 
phase of farm equipment becomes clearer. 

Livestock other than horses and mules is not 
only an important part of a farm’s equipment for 
well rounded production, but an equally important 
item for sale and home consumption. The regions 
vary less in the percentage of farms reporting the 
chief kinds of livestock than in most other measures 
used. The Southeast ranks near the national 


average. 


Percent of Farms Reporting 
Cattle Hogs 


and and 
Calves Pigs Chickens 
United States....... ia eee 61.8 84.6 
i ee, A 73.6 37.8 73.1 
ee. is oS 75.0 70.2 88.0 
Southwest... ..5...6.6%. 84.5 59.0 87.0 
Middle States.......... 87.1 68.0 86.1 
fe Se rT y ee 85.2 $27 84.2 
Pe WOM. bcc etees 60.0 24.4 65.0 





TABLE 1 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT PER FARM WORKER 
(By States and Regions) 
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Source: Basic figures on: number of farm workers from 16th Census of U. S., 1940, Population, P-8; acres crop 
Jand, value land and buildings, implements, from bid., Agriculture, U.S. Summary, First Series, Table V; Number 
of horses & mules, cattle and calves, hogs and pigs from Jbid., Table VIII; autos, trucks, tractors from Jbid., 


Second Series, Table 26. 
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In number per farm worker the story is quite 
different. The Southeastern States average only 
2.88 cattle and calves per farm worker, hardly 
40 percent of the average for the United States 
(7.37). It is not to be expected that the Southeast 
would have relatively as many cattle as great 
dairy states such as New York (9.47 per farm 
worker) and Wisconsin (11.94), or great ranching 
states such as New Mexico (19.12), Arizona 
(21.15), Montana (17.90), and Wyoming (29.80). 
But it would seem reasonable to assume that the 
farms of the region could “carry” cattle in a 
ratio similar to that of states with similar farm 
acreage per worker. Virginia has about the same 
acreage per worker as Pennsylvania but Virginia 
has only 3.70 cattle per worker while Pennsylvania 
has 7.10. Georgia and Arkansas have about the 
same acreage per worker as Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Maryland, but they have only 
from one-half to one-third the cattle per worker. 
South Carolina has slightly more farm acreage 
per worker than New Jersey but it has only 1.06 
cattle per worker while New Jersey has 4.18. 

In the case of hogs and pigs (over 4 months old 
April 1940) the Southeast averaged somewhat 
better: 2.56 per farm worker compared with the 
national average of 4.14 and outranked the 
Northeast and the Far West though it was less 
than one-third the Middle States and five-eighths 
the number in the other great staple farming area, 
the Northwest. 

The Southeast had a higher percentage of farms 
reporting chickens than any other region but it 
had the smallest number of chickens per farm 
worker, only 19.5, less than one-half the national 
average (41.0) and less than a third that of the 
Middle States (61.6). There were similar ratios 
for the number of chickens raised in 1939: 43.0 
per farm worker for the Southeast compared with 
2} times as many in the Middle States and North- 
west and nearly 4 times as many in the Northeast. 

The average Southeastern farm worker may be 
compared with the average United States farm 
worker in land and equipment as follows: 43 
percent of the acreage in farm land worth 38 
percent as much and buildings worth 52 percent 
as much; 46 percent of the crop land acreage in 
the cultivation of which he is aided by 33 percent 
of the investment in implements and machinery. 
Of specific kinds of machinery he has 46 percent 
as much motor truck equipment, 18 percent as 
much tractor power, and 42 percent as much 


automobile convenience. He has only 66 percent 
as much horse or mule power. He has only 39 
percent as many cattle and calves, 61 percent as 
many horses and pigs, and 47 percent as many 
chickens. He has even smaller percentages of 
such items as milk cows, sheep, turkeys, geese, 
and other special poultry. 


III 


With this collection of handicaps relative to the 
national average how does the Southeastern farm 
worker rank in production? The value of farm 
products sold, traded, and used by farm house- 
holds is perhaps as good a measure as is available 
by which to combine the multitude of items for 
comparison. For the year 1939 farm products 
of the United States were valued at $7,813,645,000, 
an average of $950 per farm worker. The regions 
ranged from an average of $505 for the Southeast 
$1,791 for the Far West. The states ranged from 
$340 in Alabama to $2,120 in Massachusetts. The 
11 Southeastern States were among the 12 lowest, 
the only other being West Virginia which by many 
indices is more like the Southeast than the North- 
east. Not a state in the Southeast had a value 
per farm worker equal to the national average, 
and 5 states, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, had less than half the 
national average. In fact the average for the 
United States is considerably lowered by the 
small value in the Southeast; for the United States 
exclusive of the Southeast the average would have 
been not $940, but $1,250. 

It does not take much imagination to translate 
such figures into human terms of standard of 
living, for, like all averages, these cover many 
individuals who have a return far lower than even 
these small amounts. It is true that the South- 
east has more unpaid family workers among the 
farming occupations than other regions. It can 
be assumed that many of these are young people 
and housewives who work only at certain seasons 
and are less productive than other types of farm 
workers. But if all these unpaid farm workers 
are omitted from the calculations, regional average 
value per worker would be only $622 instead of 
$505, while in the case of the two lowest states, 
Alabama’s average would only be raised from 
$340 to $429, and Mississippi from $382 to $495. 
These amounts are still far below the national 
average. On the other hand, if unpaid family 
workers are disregarded in the case of Iowa, for 
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example, the per worker value rises from $1840 
to $2710. 

The reasons for these great differences are com- 
plex. All the chief crops, cotton, tobacco, rice, 
sugar cane, require a great deal of unskilled labor 
in highly seasonal peaks, so that many of the farm 
workers are not continuously employed. The 
price of these products may be too low, but they 
would have to be high indeed to average a high 
per capita rate considering the thousands of 
workers who are fully occupied only a few weeks 
or months in the year. The contrast is to be seen 
in those states where animal products are the chief 
crops requiring a full 365 days a year from the 
workers. Every state which specializes in these 
ranks high in value per worker. Wisconsin, the 
lowest of these ($1,023), would be considerably 
higher except for the fact that a large part of the 
real farm value of products is considered by 
the census as manufacturing—mainly the primary 
processing of dairy products. 

The main crops of the Southeast have bottle 
necks in which, so far at least, much hand labor 
has been needed. Current methods do not enable 
the small farmer to use much machinery even if 
he could afford to buy it. The State of Iowa alone 
has farm implements and machinery worth 82 
percent as much as the whole Southeast. In 
states where the investment in machinery, to say 
nothing of buildings and livestock, is so high, 
farming must produce more per worker than 
where it is so low but even granting this, the 
discrepancy in the South is still far too large. 

The farms of the Southeast need the things to 
farm with and skills in using the implements and 
caring for the animals that make varied and more 


profitable farming. No agricultural worker, even 
one with more energy and resourcefulness than 
is usually attributed to the southern Negro or 
white cropper, can till, chiefly by hand labor, 
a few acres of a great, cheap staple crop and secure 
a return comparable to that secured by the staple 
farmer with scores of acres, with trucks, tractors, 
and livestock, or by the intensive farm worker 
producing, with the aid of machinery and livestock, 
crops with a larger price return. 

The Southeast must learn a new way of agri- 
culture. It cannot solve the problems by running 
away from them. One solution by escape for 
generations has been emigration of its people. 
This involves the loss of some of its most ambitious 
and energetic individuals. Another is conversion 
to manufacturing. But this should be, not a 
substitute for, but a valuable supplement to 
agriculture by providing markets for varied 
farming, opportunities for varied talent, and 
balance to the whole economy. 

For better or for worse the future of the South- 
east, climatically, geographically, and traditionally 
is tied up with agriculture. The region must 
learn to grow crops which will more fully employ 
its farm workers, which the people can use partly 
at home to raise their dietary standards and which 
will bring better prices for the labor expended. 
It must learn methods that will restore rather than 
deplete the soil, and that will permit the use of 
mechanical aids to help human muscle and 
limited animal power. It must lift itself by its 
bootstraps to an economy in which the investment 
in savings of machinery, equipment, and the up- 
building of the land will produce not only a better 
living but a better life. 


THE PAPERS OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


The outstanding collection of the papers of Booker T. Washington at the Tuskegee Institute has 
been presented in its entirety to the Library of Congress by unanimous vote of the Trustees of the 
Institute, according to information received by Archibald MacLeish, the Librarian of Congress, from 
Dr. F. D. Patterson, President of Tuskegee Institute. A particular significance attaches to this gift 
to the nation because it comes at a time when the enemies of America wage war on peoples as well 
as governments, and because it is a reaffirmation of the faith of this great leader in a unity of national 
purpose and a common destiny of freedom. The collection is generally regarded by scholars as perhaps 
the richest and most important source of information on the history of the Negro. It includes an 
estimated 180,000 pieces, and will form one of the largest manuscript collections in the Library. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF REGIONALISM TO FOLK SOCI- 
OLOGY WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE 
SOUTHERN REGIONS 
HOPE TISDALE ELDRIDGE 
U. S. Bureau of the Census 


LK sociology, as its name _ implies, 
predicates its theory on the proposition 
that folkways and their derivatives are the 

definitive elements of life on the social plane and 
are, therefore, the key to the understanding of 
society. Folkways are the ingredients of culture, 
blended in the stream of history, and making it 
impossible effectively to consider any problem of 
society without reference to its historical and 
spatial setting. The spatial setting achieves 
importance through the necessity of the folkways 
to consolidate in areal patterns and resolves itself 
into regionalism. The region is at bottom a 
geographic expression of cultural differentiation 
and is most truly comprehensible in terms of the 
principles and logical processes of folk sociology. 

Folk sociology is oriented to the end of providing 
a tool for societal direction. The concept of 
“societal balance and equilibrium” involves 
analyzing society in terms of the forces, factors, 
processes, and conditions which make for im- 
balance, and the discovering of methods whereby 
potential imbalance can be detected, social up- 
heaval forestalled, and society maintained on an 
even keel. The region offers a ready-made frame- 
work upon which to mould the contours of a 
stable society in the form of inter- and intra- 
regional balance. 

Other sociological concepts which folk sociology 
finds useful are certain interpretations of culture 
and survival, the concepts of mores and institu- 
tions derived from Sumner, the concept of state- 
ways from Giddings, and the concept of technic- 
ways from Odum. This group of concepts lends 
itself to the investigation of societal imbalance by 
providing the language and ideas needed for an 
interpretation and understanding of conflict, the 
vehicle of imbalance. These concepts are not, 
perhaps, the only ones that could be used for the 
explanation of disequilibrium, but for folk sociol- 
ogy are the critical ones in that they recognize 
the folk-regional conceit as basic and build 
directly upon it. They furnish an inclusive de- 
scription of society reduced to categories whose 
dividing lines follow lines of cultural difference 


and conflict. They may approximate “cultural 
determinism” but they avoid the fallacies of 
monistic determinism by recognizing the gestalt 
quality of culture. 

Because folk sociology assumes an essentially 
diploid societal constitution, it has appropriated 
the Spenglerian definitions of culture and civiliza- 
tion (similar to Ténnies’ gemeimschaft and gesell- 
schaft). Although it uses their concepts, the view- 
point of folk sociology is to be distinguished from 
the viewpoint of Spengler and Ténnies. Whereas 
the latter predicted cultural dissolution and societal 
destruction through civilization, the former pro- 
poses a program of conscious synthesis of culture 
and civilization upon new levels of societal 
integrity. 

In folk sociology, the folk are the bearers of cul- 
ture. Customs and social heritage, the con- 
stituents of culture, follow a line of development 
from folkways to mores to institutions, changing 
gradually and naturally in accordance with chang- 
ing needs and conditions. In folk society, the 
wrenches and shocks of sudden or rapid change are 
absent, and maladjustment and social disorganiza- 
tion are at a minimum. Man and nature are 
synchronized in an indigenous syndrome which 
comprises the region. 

With the rise of the state and the spread of 
civilization, the stateways encroach upon the folk 
society and disturb the old cultural equilibrium. 
The achievements of technology and the inroads of 
industrialization tear the folk away from the sym- 
biotic stability of the “natural society” and the 
resulting strain for adjustment between the old 
and the new threatens the equilibrium of society 
as a whole. If the folk are shoved too far and 
too fast by the careless thrust of unbridled change, 
a sort of societal indigestion may bring on a col- 
lapse of the whole structure at great cost to life 
and peace of mind. 

In order to find the “margin of balance” which 
represents the shock-tolerance of the folk, folk 
sociology analyzes folk society in terms of the 
regional disposition of traditional patterns of be- 
havior and studies the impact of civilization 
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through the rise and spread of technicways. 
Hence the viewpoint and method of folk sociology 
as embodied in the “cultural-statistical” approach. 
Statistics offers a set of techniques for delineating 
regions and for measuring the speed, extent, and 
effects of change. Unless these things can be 
me«sured and demonstrated, the conceptual 
scheme of folk sociology cannot be verified and 
its program cannot be implemented. 

The application of statistical procedures to the 
problems of folk sociology requires the devising 
of measures that will yield quantitative expres- 
sions of cultural characteristics, qualities, and 
relationships, and will produce results that are 
both culturally anc statistically significant. In 
order to do this, single characteristics are selected 
as representing various aspects of culture or civil- 
ization, data on them are collected and analyzed. 
The analysis is directed toward delineating folk 
regions and characterizing folk cultures, dif- 
ferentiating between folkways and technicways, 
discovering the properties and effects of technic- 
ways, discovering the properties and effects of 
technicways, and exposing the areas and degrees 
of culture conflict or folk-strain. When this has 
been carried far enough, it will perhaps be possible 
to reinforce the concept of balance and equilibrium 
with documentation on marginal survival. Only 
then will there be a possibility of substituting 
planned change for the old unconscious folk proc- 
ess, entangled as it is with a chaotic accumulation 
of maladjustments incident to a _ burgeoning 
technology. 

A series of southern studies incorporates the 
elements of regionalism and the cultural-statistical 
approach as they relate to folk sociology. 

In The Human Geography of the South, Rupert B. 
Vance characterizes the region in terms of its 
cultural heritage, its geographic setting and its 
people. He makes it clear that its past is part 
and parcel of the South of today. 

In Southern Regions of the United States, Howard 
W. Odum further prepares the ground for the 
cultural-statistical approach by characterizing 
the region in still more sweeping quantitative 
terms. By means of inter-regional comparisons, 
the weight of objective evidence is added to 
regional ideology and the reality of the region is 
established. Through map, chart, and table, the 
differences that set off the Southeast begin to as- 
sume definite dimensions. 

In his most recent work, All These People, 


Vance continues the records begun in the two ear- 
lier works. The changes of the last decade are 
summarized and the directions of change are ob- 
served. It becomes increasingly possible to sug- 
gest where and how areas of strain may be relieved. 

There have been other studies of a more specific 
and concentrated type. Together, they itemize 
in microcosm various aspects of the region. Here, 
closer observation and more minute analysis are 
laying the foundations upon which any program 
of social planning must be based if it is to have any 
hope of being put into operation. 

It remains for a more refined analysis of this 
mass of material to ascertain just how basic the 
regional conformation of society may be and by 
what processes certain regional lines will tend to 
dissolve. The method of analysis of variance, for 
example, contains the possibility of testing the 
validity of regionalism with respect to all criteria 
of cultural differentiation when and as the neces- 
sary data become available. By this method it 
can be determined whether, with respect to a given 
criterion, regional lines cut deeper than state lines, 
or rural-urban lines, or socio-economic class lines 
as well as what changes occur in these relations. 

A parallel development of the cultural-statistical 
approach in folk sociology has been the application 
of more advanced techniques to regional delinea- 
tion. In “Statistical Methods for Delineation of 
Regions Applied to Data on Agriculture and 
Population,”! Margaret Jarman Hagood experi- 
ments with regional delineation using the principal 
component (or factor analysis) method. Because 
of the intricate interlacing of social patterns which 
do not confine themselves rigidly to given areas, 
this method promises a procedure for delineating 
regions on the basis of a composite index of many 
measurable criteria of societal homogeneity. 

Still another development has been in the di- 
rection of more concrete definition of the concepts 
of folk sociology. In two articles, ‘““Technicways in 
American Civilization’? and “Time and the Tech- 
nicways,”® Alice Davis has differentiated quan- 
titatively between folkways and technicways and 
has produced a calibrated time scale by which 
they can be distinguished in terms of the length 
of their maturation period. From this investiga- 
tion, it would seem that interregional comparisons 
of maturation rates for identical or similar technic 


2 Social Forces 21: 3 (March, 1943), 287-297. 
2 Tbid., 18: 3 (March, 1940), 317-330, 
3 Ibid., 19: 2 (December, 1940), 175-189. 
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ways may lead to a more exact interpretation of 
interregional imbalance. 

Beyond all of these types of analysis lies the 
prospect of placing a finger upon the source of any 


societal symptom which seems to call for adjust- 
ment and of so directing the course of adjustment 
as to avoid the waste of conflict. This, in sum, 
is the final purpose of folk sociology. 


SOME NEGLECTED TEMPORAL ASPECTS OF HUMAN 
ECOLOGY 


GLADYS ENGEL-FRISCH 
University of Washington 


T IS the basic hypothesis of this paper that 
man is not only distributed in space, but 
that his utilization of this space, the intensity 

of this utilization, and the time of utilization dif- 
fer; and since this temporal utilization is an im- 
portant factor in the study of spatial distribution, 
the consideration of this factor is an essential one 
for a complete picture of the ecological processes 
of man. 

Like plant and animal ecoloy, after which it has 
been largely patterned, human ecology has been 
centered about the study of the spatial distribu- 
tion of man and his institutions. While the 
student of the discipline has nominally referred to 
studies “‘in space and time,” he has failed to deal 
at great length with the temporal distribution of 
man, thus neglecting another important hint from 
the biologists who have emphasized the daily and 
seasonal variations in the spatial distribution of 
plants and animals. 

In his analysis of man’s distribution, the human 
ecologist poses this question: how do aggregates of 
individuals adapt to a common environment? 
how do they adapt to a common use of space and 
time? Like the plant and animal ecologist he 
looks for his answer in the functional organization 
of the community. In plant and animal com- 
munities, symbiosis means the living together of 
unlike species for mutual benefit. In the human 
community, the concept must be broadened to 
include the living together of members of the same 
species who may differ only in that their function 
in the division of labor complex differs. To be 
more specific, in order to balance numbers with 
food supply, man is organized (in whatever form of 
economic system) into a division of labor com- 
plex, in which every man and every institution of 
man occupies some niche. Symbiosis connotes 
competitive cooperation among the differing units 


—human or institutional—in the division of labor 
complex. 

This network of functional or symbiotic rela- 
tionships (the web of life) is a means of adaptation 
whereby the units find their spatial and temporal 
niches. The functional or occupational niche is 
basic (if not determinant) in the spatial-temporal 
distribution of man. In other words the space 
which a man will occupy and the time at which he 
will occupy it will, in general, be based upon his 
occupational or functional niche, 

The human ecologist has been interested prin- 
cipally in viewing the territorial distribution which 
has been a result of this functional distribution. 
He has concerned himself with concrete examples 
of spatial organization, spatial dominance, and 
spatial succession. What we have come to think 
of in hearing the word “temporal” used in ecologi- 
cal parlance has been spatial succession. At one 
time the community exhibits a given spatial pat- 
tern. At another time, usually months or years 
later, the spatial pattern has been changed through 
the processes of invasion and succession. Tracing 
historically the development of a given area 
through such processes has come to mean the 
temporal aspect of human ecology. 

Although analogies can be dangerous (for which 
human ecology lends ample proof), to make the 
distinction between spatial and temporal aspects 
of human ecology more lucid, and to explain the 
difference between spatial succession and the tem- 
poral aspects with which this paper is concerned, 
we may refer to the distinction drawn by econo- 
mists between wealth and income. Wealth is a 
stock of goods at an instant of time. It is that 
accumulation of scarce, transferable goods found 
if we stop the clock at any moment and survey 
what we find, Income does not refer to this stock 
of goods at any instant of time, but is a flow of 
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economic goods during a period of time. Like 
wealth, spatial distribution refers to the location 
of persons and institutions at any moment of time. 
It refers to the structural aspect of the community. 
The temporal distribution, like income, refers to 
the movements in space of persons and institu- 
tions over a period of time. This is the more 
dynamic side of the community. Given the 
structural base, we ask, how is this made use of? 
How is the space in the community occupied during 
the various hours of the day, the various days of 
the week? 

It can be seen that what has usually been con- 
sidered here has been succession in space over a 
long period of time. Migrations of both peoples 
and institutions have been studied. To some ex- 
tent seasonal fluctuations in the movements of 
symbients have been considered, but almost com- 
pletely neglected, in both theoretical writings and 
research in human ecology, have been the daily 
and weekly movements in space by individuals— 
rhythmic, cyclical movements by which the availa- 
ble space is utilized. By the symbiotic nature of 
these rhythmic movements, space is made availa- 
ble to more people than might occupy it were all 
movements simultaneous. 

The three basic phenomena of this temporal 
aspect of human ecology are: rhythm, timing, and 
tempo.! Rhythm is a recurrent, cultural fluctua- 


1 The concepts of rhythm, timing, and tempo as con- 
ceived by the late R. D. McKenzie, were first met by 
the present writer in a lecture given by Dr. Amos H. 
Hawley in a course in human ecology at the University 
of Michigan, in the first semester of the school year, 
1939-40. A year later, at the University of Washing- 
ton, Dr. Jesse F. Steiner presented a paper to a seminar 
in human ecology of which the writer was a member. 
This paper discussed more minutely the ramifications 
of the temporal aspects of human ecology. Being 
intrigued by the concepts, the writer began some 
sporadic writing on the subject during the spring of 
1941, and attempted a statistical study of tempo in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, with some advice from both 
Dr. Steiner and Dr. Hawley. The attempted study 
served to point out the need for first outlining the more 
theoretical frame of reference of the subject matter 
before attempting further field studies. Both in re- 
spect to the general approach taken and in respect to 
the interpretation of the temporal aspects of human 
ecology which were studied, the frame of reference in- 
cluded in a subsequent thesis and in this paper which 
outlines some of the more theoretical and less detailed 
points of the thesis, can be said to be the work of the 
writer, as influenced by the teachings of Dr. McKenzie, 
Dr. Steiner, and Dr, Hawley. 
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tion or movement in accommodation to the physi- 
cal, physiological, and cultural environment. 
The worker who daily gets up at six, goes to work 
at seven, eats at twelve, returns home at six, and 
goes to bed early in the evening has one recurrent, 
cultural rhythm. The banker who sleeps until 
about nine-thirty, eats at one, finishes work at four, 
returns to eat at seven, and to retire late in the 
evening has an entirely different rhythm. Timing 
refers to the synchronization of these rhythms. If 
the community is to function, the individual and 
group rhythms must be timed symbiotically. The 
worker must rise at six to serve the banker his 
breakfast at eight. The banker must keep his 
doors open during the noon hour to consult with 
the worker. If the worker wins the right to arrive 
at work an hour later, the banker must adjust in 
his behavior. 

In other words, the functional organization of the 
community, or the division of labor complex, in- 
volves certain rhythmic movements of people 
in the performance of their functions and certain 
opening and closing pulsations of the business and 
industrial establishments. The physical environ- 
ment and man’s bodily needs do not determine 
the rhythms of everyday life, but set restrictions 
upon the timing and provide possibilities for given 
patterns. Habits and traditions concerning col- 
lective rhythms greatly influence subsequent 
changes in such rhythms. 

Tempo refers to the number of events occurring 
per unit of time. How many people go to the 
downtown shopping district each day in New York 
City? How many take the trip to the rural trad- 
ing center? Is “night life’ most common to the 
largest cities? To what extent does the cultural 
heritage influence the rapidity with which events 
occur? 

These rhythmic movements and the tempo at 
which they proceed can be classified into certain 
temporal processes which are basic in observing 
and studying the temporal organization of the 
community. These temporal processes corre- 
spond to the spatial processes familiar in human 
ecology and are organically intertwined with them. 
In general, it can be said that spatial processes 
affect temporal processes, and temporal processes 
affect spatial processes. Yet this is not always 
the case. Spatial succession, for example, does 
not always involve a change in the time at which 
occupancy of the habitat occurs. Neither does an 
institution which dominates the spatial distribu- 
tion of the rest of the community necessarily 




















dominate the temporal distribution of the rest of 
the community. A change in timing may bring 
no observable change in the physical nature of 
space itself. A change in one rhythm may simply 
lead to a change in another rhythm. What 
changes, then, is the time at which space is used, 
not space, itself. 

For purposes of definition, we can begin with a 
situation where a pattern of timing has been de- 
veloped, one well adjusted to the needs of the 
individuals and institutions in the community. 
The tempo at which this timing proceeds is like- 
wise well adjusted to physiological, physical, and 
cultural needs. A new rhythm is introduced, up- 
setting the synchronized rhythmic pattern or tim- 
ing system, and, perhaps, its tempo. This may be 
referred to as temporal invasion. Temporal suc- 

cession may then result where the new rhythm 
forces a new timing system, perhaps a different 
tempo. In a war-boom community such as 
Seattle, for example, a growing proportion of 
workers on atypical shifts has caused readjust- 
ments in the entire timing system of the city. 
Corresponding to spatial segregation, temporal 
segregation will exist where one pattern of timing 
exists within a larger pattern, differentiated into a 
specific group so that it is relatively uninfluenced 
by the surrounding timing systems. Temporal 
dominance refers to the basic pattern of timing 
which influences significantly all other patterns 
and all other tempos. More narrowly, we can 
think of dominance as a basic rhythm which in- 
fluences all other rhythms of a timing pattern. 

These constitute the principal temporal proces- 
ses. How they are instrumental in changing the 
temporal organization of communities, how they 
are related to and affect, or are affected by, the 
spatial organization of the corresponding com- 
munity, and how they serve as a frame of refer- 
ence for the observation of the temporal aspects 
of human ecology are the problems which must be 
answered. 

The hypothesis here advanced is that, as in 
spatial distribution, the occupational habitat is 
of most importance, so the niche of a person or 
institution in the division of labor will be the 
dominating influence in deciding his temporal 
niche. Evidence supporting this hypothesis can 
be found in the transportation habits of aggrega- 
tions of individuals; figures for transportation 
receipts, for pedestrian, car, and transportation 
counts; measures of leisure-time activities; spacing 
of radio programs; the problems raised by the 
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adoption of daylight-saving time; and certain 
larger regional and world developments. 

Spatial and temporal segregation are organically 
intertwined. When three institutions were ex- 
amined in illustrating the process of temporal 
segregation—the church, the university, and the 
hospital—it was found that the last of these, the 
hospital (or sanatorium) provided the most clear- 
cut example of an institution which exists in tem- 
poral and spatial segregation in relation to the 
outside world. Illustrative of the relationship 
between temporal and spatial segregation is the 
example of the Jewish church. Being members of 
a temporally-segregated group in terms of: their 
religious observances, it can be seen that where 
the members of such a group live closely together, 
where they are in sufficiently large numbers, their 
timing system may undergo few changes. Where 
they are in very large numbers, their timing system 
may even influence that of the surrounding com- 
munity. Where members are scattered, their 
timing system may be considerably altered. It 
must also be remembered that spatial segregation 
is both cause and effect of temporal segregation. 
Since the orthodox Jew must be near to his syna- 
gogue, since he must compete economically with 
members of the dominant temporal group, he may 
choose to remain spatially close to members of his 
own timing group. 

If we study carefully the manner in which tem- 
poral succession may lead to spatial succession, it 
can be seen that spatial succession is generally 
brought about by the daily movements of people. 
Business establishments depending upon customer 
patronage locate according to pedestrian or traffic 
counts or near to others favorably located. As 
people move about in pursuance of their daily 
needs within the city or region or nation or world, 
they bring about by their movements changes of 
space, increment by increment. What has been 
temporal succession becomes spatial succession. 
The objection may be raised that temporal suc- 
cession, being movement in space over a relatively 
short period of time, is then the same thing as 
spatial succession, or movement in space over a 
relatively long period of time. It may appear 
that this is merely a quantitative distinction. 
However, it is felt that there is not only a quan- 
titative, but a qualitative distinction. 

Based upon this conceptualization of the tem- 
poral processes involving rhythms, timing, and 
tempo, ten specific hypotheses for further research 
in this field are listed below: 
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1. Tempo is largely a function of numbers and the 
existing state of technology, but is influenced by 
population characteristics, including sex, age, and 
income distribution, and by culture norms. 

2. Timing and tempo are organically interrelated, 
so that a change in timing will usually bring a 
change in tempo: a change in tempo will usually 
bring a change in timing. 

3. Cities exhibit temporal symbiosies based upon 
their functional symbiosis, i.e., in such relation- 
ships as rural-town, urban-suburban, and producer 
city-consumer city, the tempo of one symbient will 
be decreasing while the tempo of the other sym- 
bient is increasing. The rhythms of one will 
change with the change of rhythms in the other. 

4. In a small college town, the timing of the uni- 
versity will dominate the timing of the town. Ina 
large city, with a university or college, the timing 
of the university will dominate the timing only of a 
very limited cistrict surrounding the university. 
What the dividing point of population is cannot be 
determined without further study. Other factors, 
including cultural and economic, will influence the 
dominance of the university. 

5. Church timing varies according to size, influence 
of congregation, location, and tradition. A church 
which relies to a significant extent on tradition and 
loyalty of its congregation may operate a timing 
system which is relatively segregated from other 
timing systems. A church with a small congrega- 
tion, without much dependence upon tradition, 
and with a large body of workers will have to adapt 
to the greater timir.g systems of the community. 

6. The life of a group whose temporal niche differs 
from that of a majority of the community will be 
considerably altered. Another group whose per- 
sonalities may be altered are those, accustomed to 
a temporal niche similar to that of the majority of 
the community, who find themselves suddenly 
transformed into members of a temporal “out- 
group.” Personality disorganization, individual 
morale, family morale, and group morale may all 
be affected by the failure of the community to 
provide proper recreational rhythms, and to recog- 
nize the effects of timing upon the family. 

7. There is a regular pattern by which various types 

of stores in a city open and close, differing on week- 

days, Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. Certain 
stores will be regulated in their opening and closing 
hours less by their type than by their proximity to 
other stores. There will be less staggering of 
rhythms in a larger city, but, just as in the case of 
tempo, size of city will not, alone, determine the 
timing pattern. Specialized cities will exhibit 
patterns in accordance with their specializations. 

Sex, age, and income distribution, as well as the 

country or region in which a city is located, the 
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existing technology, and the customs of the locality 

will be important. 

8. Among certain religious groups, temporal segrega- 
tion may lead to spatial segregation, or the attempt 
to avoid spatial segregation may lead to the break- 
down of the temporal segregation. Spatial segrega- 
tion, on the other hand, may lead to the reinforce- 
ment of the temporal segregation. Involved is an 
important problem of group morale. 

9. The hospital or any institution housing the physi- 
cally or mentally ill will provide the best example of 
temporal segregation. 

10. By studying temporal succession, one may be able 
to view more dynamically the processes involved 
in spatial succession. Increment by increment, 
temporal succession may lead to spatial succession. 

The first step in the further study of these 
temporal aspects of human ecology will be to make 
the generalizations as universal as possible, or 
failing to do this, to state specifically the cultural 
limitations of the particular generalization. One 
of the failures of sociology and of human ecology 
has been the tendency of students of the disciplines 
to forget this limitation. 

The lack of dynamics in the study of human 
ecology has been a weakness pointed out by critics 
of the discipline. From their point of view ecology 
at present is purely descriptive. Physical con- 
figurations have been presented in the form of a 
series of snapshots. The internal continuity of 
the process through which such physical distribu- 
tion is brought about is not presented. To such 
critics, the human ecologist’s “spatial succession,”’ 
cannot represent much more than mere descrip- 
tion of ecological process. The ecologist paints the 
world at rest, well or badly distributed. The 
writer believes that the further study of the con- 
cepts of rhythm, timing, and tempo is one method of 
passing beyond the descriptive stage in human 
ecology, and of meeting the challenge of those who 
accuse the discipline of a lack of dynamics. We 
view the daily movements of peoples through 
space, increment by increment, bringing about 
change in that space. 

Further study of these temporal aspects of hu- 
man ecology may also make clearer the nature of 
certain behavior problems caused by, or ac- 
centuated by, man’s temporal distribution in 
space. Spatial ecologists have been criticized for 
their distinction between “community” and “so- 
ciety” while making socio-psychological studies 
of natural areas within the city. Whether or not 
such criticism is justified, it still may be pointed 
out that, just as such studies have proved to be of 
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importance in showing the effects of spatial niches 
upon personality and personality disorganization, 
so studies of the inhabitants of given temporal 
niches may give the sociologist valuable insights 
into certain problems of group morale and solidar- 
ity. The problem facing the individual working 
on an atypical timing shift has been summarized 
in the list of specific hypotheses. Especially in 
the present war crisis, with increasing numbers of 
individuals working on odd-shifts, this effect upon 
morale becomes of national importance. 

The third reason for the further study of these 
temporal aspects is inherent in the first and second 
reasons. From such studies the possibility of 
temporal planning may grow. The human ecol- 
ogist, while studying the effects of partial com- 
petition upon the spatial and temporal distribution 
of American culture, does not always condone the 
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effects of this lack of planning. On the other hand, 
he may pool his knowledge with that of others, 
and with the aid of politically active groups, bring 
into effect the changes which his studies show to be 
necessary. If the aim of science is control, the 
first two reasons for the furtherance of study of 
these temporal aspects are probably important 
only insofar as the problems they present are con- 
sidered in order to answer the question: what can 
be done about this? 

This short paper obviously can give but the 
barest outline of the prospects of this further study 
of temporal ecology. It is hoped that it may serve 
the purpose of stimulating thought concerning 
the nature and importance of these temporal 
aspects of human ecology and of leading to further 
analysis and research in this neglected field. 
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NTIL a decade ago most political leaders, 
economists, and business men held that 
the activities of government belonged 

within a definite field, protection to persons and 
property and certain welfare services for the com- 
munity as a whole, provision for which could not 
suitably be made on the basis of the profit motive. 
Industry, business, and agriculture, with exception 
of part of the public utility field, were to be left to 
individual initiative and enterprise or to organiza- 
tions promoted by individuals who were actuated 
by the profit motive. The operation of this motive 
was to result in continuous improvement in in- 
dustrial efficiency, was to employ at rising levels of 
economic well-being the bulk of competent workers, 
and to supply through tax payments the means to 
support the public services. It is true, this pro- 
cedure was slowed down from time to time by 
business recessions and depressions; but these were 
held to be due to the inevitable maladjustments of 
a dynamic and complex system which was reg- 
ulated by the forces of free market prices, the 
operation of which took time. With time, how- 
ever, the automatic force of market price would 
restore full industrial activity, so that the inherent 
forces making for industrial activity and progress 


would more than compensate for the occasional 


maladjustments and break-downs. This faith in 
a laissez-faire policy was shaken by the depression 
of the eary 1930’s. Since revival did not come 
automatically, the Federal Government under 
Hoover and Roosevelt began a series of tentative 
and experimental interventions into the economic 
field. This took the form of government subsidies 
or loans to institutions—to banks, railroads, in- 
dustrial corporations, agriculture, and to indi- 
viduals—the aged, the unemployed, and the 
underpaid. Stuart Chase, Burns and Watson, 
and others have shown how the obvious necessity 
for government intervention forced the New Deal 
into various experiments such as industrial regula- 
tion, currency devaluation, and public deficit 
financing. And they have shown how the govern- 
ment experiments with deficit financing developed 
through expenditures for relief to the idea of public 
expenditures as a means of stimulating economic 
activity. And in this phase of government ex- 
perimentation in the creation of a market for 
industry, they have shown how the idea of lavish 
public outlays as economy rather than waste de- 
veloped through the policy of pump-priming, 
compensatory or cyclical spending, and war spend- 
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ing, to a policy of planned, large-scale, secular ex- 
penditure of the Federal Government as a neces- 
sary means to the realization of our full economic 
possibilities. 

The author of this article is not attempting a 
special argument in behalf of this policy. It seems 
to be the road on which the trend of events is 
forcing us to travel; and while it does some violence 
to our folk ways and mores, the rise of the national 
income from around forty billion of current dollars 
in 1932 to around one hundred billion of current 
dollars in 1941 furnishes us a potent economic mo- 
tive for revising our mental processes. 

The expositors of the new public policy contend 
that in the last few decades our economy has under- 
gone a drastic change. It is less expansive and 
dynamic; it is becoming mature; it is approaching 
a stage, not necessarily a permanent one, of secular 
stagnation. A more specific way of putting this is 
to say that investment opportunities are not now 
what they were in earlier decades. Industrial ex- 
pansion requires continually new investment. 
Investment takes the form of capital equipment 
designed to make a new product or to turn out old 
products in greater abundante. Investment works 
for economic expansion in two ways, it creates 
more or better or different goods, or it creates 
purchasing power which helps furnish a market for 
industries which already have a surplus of vendible 
goods. Investment activities expand supply and 
at the same time expand effective demand. A 
large volume of investment is the condition of 
economic progress. On the other hand, the oper- 
ation of established industries tends at the best 
merely to sustain economic activity. 

By way of illustration, a corporation which is 
financed by bonds and stock produces, say, an 
amounts of goods that sell for 100 million dollars. 
The costs of production in terms of raw materials, 
transportation, wages, salaries, interest, insurance, 
and taxes equals 100 million dollars. The enter- 
prise creates 100 million dollars worth of physical 
goods, and an effective demand of an equal amount. 
The cost to the corporation as a concern is income 
to the workers and creditors. And if they spend 
the 100 million for those and other economic goods, 
the segment of the economy represented by this 
enterprise will be in balance, a stable economy but 
with no expansion. 

Now suppose that, because of an increased public 
demand for the product or a new invention that 
lowered unit cost, the enterprise should make a 
profit that would justify dividends of, say, 8 or 10 
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percent on the industrial stock. Now expansion 
of the enterprise would be feasible. The apprecia- 
tion of the corporation’s stock and the issue of new 
stock would finance the expansion. The corpora- 
tion might expand plant by 40 millions, 20 per year 
for the next two years. Then the total outlay 
would be 120 million per year instead of 100 million. 
The additional 20 million would be paid out to 
those creating the new capital goods; and might 
expand total effective demand on the principle 
that economists call the multiplier by several times 
the amount of the primary additional expenditures. 
If improvements were made simultaneously in 
many regions and in many industries, a general 
expansion would be realized, first in enlargement 
of the physical output of goods, second in creation 
of purchasing power for potential effective demand, 
and third in stimulating further investment. 

The basis for expansion in an economy as a 
whole, the general conditions of successful invest- 
ment, are undeveloped natural resources, a growing 
population, and technological advance. The 
reasons for the rapid economic development of 
North America up to the first world war were the 
excellent climate, the vast supply of land, minerals, 
and water power, and the settlement of the country 
by colonists from those regions of the earth where 
the industrial arts were most advanced. 

The improved industrial methods applicable 
to the rich resources of the new world were prob- 
ably the causal factor in the rapid growth of 
population. And population growth, if it coincides 
with new and free or cheap land, is a factor making 
for investment opportunities. Thus the growth 
and westward migration of the American people 
meant an expanding market for building materials 
and equipment for farms, mines, and transporta- 
tion systems. Population growth and technology 
react on each other. Great cities rose and ad- 
ditional demand developed for railroads, street 
cars, automobiles, skyscrapers, elevators, subways. 
The American economy evolved under a series of 
expanding cycles of technological change, roads and 
canals, the railroad, steel, the automobile, electric 
power equipment. Each cycle generated greater 
power of production and greater income payments, 
especially during the periods of expansion. 

With the completion of the automobile cycle and 
the electric power cycle, about the end of the 1920's, 
however, there was a pause in the expansion. In- 
dustry lost the stimulus of the main forces making 
for continued growth. The frontier was closing, 
the population curve began flattening out, and 
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industry as a whole reached a stage of secular 
stagnation. The cessation of investment in an 
economy geared to expansion means depression 
with the obvious consequences of the early 1930's, 

Out of this situation there developed by the 
pressure of circumstances the expansion of the 
activities of the Federal Government into the 
economic sphere, and the trend as sketched above 
toward the policy of planned, large-scale Federal 
expenditures. 

One reason for this was the growing conviction 
that for the present at least the fields of special 
governmental functions have not expanded as of 
peace-time conditions to the “saturation point” 
as have the railroads, steel, the automobile, in- 
dustrial construction, and electrical power. 
Education, recreation and travel, health and wel- 
fare, scientific research, anti-erosion and _ soil 
building—-a vast expansion of the type of service 
accupations that do not flower out of the profit 
motive are thus in line for expansion under govern- 
ment initiative. And this new field of expansion 
may be used to offset the stagnation which for 
the past pre-war decade has appeared to character- 
ize the private economy. 

The writer of this article is inclined to agree with 
the economists who hold that the policy of addi- 
tional Federal expenditures has not been fully suc- 
cessful in the past decade because it was insuf- 
ficient, avowedly temporary, and inconsistent with 
the accepted tenets of financial orthodoxy. Spe- 
cifically, it meant financial deficit, committing the 
public to an increasing and indefinite burden of 
debt, when our professed public policy was the 
rapid extinction of war debt and in peace the main- 
tenance of a balanced budget. 

The defense of the new policy of lavish public 
spending may be based on the assumption that 
our economy has undergone a radical change, and 
that in consequence a restatement of fundamentai 
financial policy is imperative. This paper is an 
attempt to describe and contrast the older and the 
emergent economy. ; 

The old economy may well be described in what 
is known as the classical analysis, the pattern of 
economic activity outlined by Adam Smith and 
rendered more precise by Ricardo, Malthus, John 
Stuart Mill, Senior and other prominent 19th 
century economists. The unit of this system was 
the individual man working in a free market to 
improve his own economic condition, to amass 
wealth. Free competition gave him the rewards of 
skill, dexterity, industry, judgment, and foresight. 


The market, representing the needs and wants of 
mankind, determined the price of his product, and 
his own efficiency determined quantity output. 
Men became prosperous supplying the market; 
they gained rewards for services, so that economics 
and ethics were in harmony and wealth was socially 
honorable. While this pattern of economic activ- 
tiy was never fully achieved in fact it seemed to be 
the goal toward which economic society was 
moving in the 19th century. 

It may be well to examine in some detail the 
conditions of free, individual competition. It is 
suggested that free competition as an effective 
social policy is conditioned upon the principle of 
specific productivity. In other words, men can 
compete with each other and machines can ad- 
vantageously be substituted for men when the 
productivity of each unit, a man or a machine, 
may be estimated with approximate accuracy. 
For illustration take a craftsman in the Middle 
Ages making by hand a complete product for sale 
toaneighbor. The workman, let us say, is a tailor 
or shoemaker. He fashions from raw material of 
a definite cost a pair of shoes or a Suit of clothes at 
a definite price. His productivity within the time 
necessary for fashioning one article, the value he 
adds to the raw material, is a definite sum. His 
personal productivity by day, week, month, or 
year can be estimated by a simple, arithemtical 
calculation. If he were an apprentice employed 
by a master, he could, by the same method, esti- 
mate how much he was earning. And if his wage 
was less than he earned, he could in time open a 
shop of his own, since the capital expense of such 
an enterprise would be insignificant. 

The same caiculation would apply to machines 
as possible substitutes for men and other machines. 
The principle of individual competition would be 
based on the principle of specific productivity. 
However, with the growth of specialization, per- 
sonal and regional, with the development of in- 
direct, roundabout capitalistic production, the 
estimate of individual productivity becomes more 
and more difficult. Raw material is brought by 
ships and rail from remote regions. It is passed 
through the hands of various sets of merchants 
and is fabricated in large factories by complex 
organizations of workers. Inventors, bankers, 
insurance men, teachers, government officials, 
policemen, soldiers and sailors, are all performing 
services necessary for the economic process. Pos- 
sibly the bulk of the labor directed toward the 
fabrication of any commodity is indirect. And 
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indirect labor is not amenable to any definite 
standard of specific productivity. Individual re- 
ward is less and less based on calculated productiv- 
ity and more and more on group pressures based 
on bargaining power derived from associations. 
Wages are no longer the discounted productivity 
of the marginal man of the group but represent 
that ratio of the total productivity of industry 
that can be secured for the wage earners by the 
demands of the labor leaders. 

Under the classical analysis there is no room for 
business recessions or depressions. If each worker 
receives in purchasing power the value of what he 
contributes, and if each producer of raw materials 
or maker of tools is paid the value of what he 
contributes, the workers, inventors, and savers as 
a group can buy back in toto the product of in- 
dustry. And since the need of goods is great, 
they will probably do so. The idea of industrial 
depression is incompatible with the idea of specific 
productivity. 

The passing of the handicraft age and the decline 
in relative importance of small factories where 
each contributed so small a fraction to the social 
output that it had no influence on market price, 
signalized the passing of free competition. 


Technology gradually transforms the economy 


from manufacture to machinefacture. The ma- 
chine ushers in the giant factory; and the corpora- 
tion and association of corporations bring about 
imperfect competition or partial monopoly. 
Rewards are not always now in proportion to serv- 
ices, to specific contribution to the social product, 
but in some cases are won by restricting or refusing 
services. 

Gains from restriction of production, gains from 
predatory or grasping organizations, may be 
greater than warranted by social productivity, 
and conversely the earnings of the masses of farm- 
ers, unorganized workers, and others may be much 
less than their contribution; so that as consumers 
they cannot buy back their share of the social 
product. The result may be periodic recession or 
depression or secular stagnation. 

The first distinction of the new economy, then, 
is distribution by pressure groups and through 
custom rather than through automatic mechanisms 
that distribute rewards in proportion to services. 

Another phase of the new economy is the in- 
creasing importance of the machine in production 
and in disturbing the balance between supply 
and effective demand. 

The increasing role of machinery in production 


is obvious. The man with a hoe, the man with a 
plow and team and wagon, and the man with a 
truck and tractor would summarize the revolution 
in technology. But the influence of the machine 
on the operation of the market, on the adaptation 
of demand and supply has received little attention. 

Historically, the power of man to produce has 
steadily increased. And when he worked for 
himself as in primitive, frontier, or local economies, 
and under handicraft technique, distribution was 
simple and automatic. As productivity increased 
because of specialization, demand increased in pro- 
portion because competition gave or was supposed 
to give the equivalent of each one’s contribution. 
In a craft age effective demand would be expected 
to equate with actual supply. 

But in the machine age the problem of distribu- 
tion comes to the fore. Now supply and demand 
are separated because of the time factor and the 
significance of bank credit, but also because of 
great inequality and the disappearance of any re- 
liable standard of economic efficiency. 

In the craft age the laborer was the chief factor 
in production. His demand en masse represented 
the market. His effective demand was generated 
by supply and was, presumably, equal to it. The 
need for goods and the cost of production were 
measured by the same mind. Essential, biological 
wants were scantily supplied; so that increased 
physical supply, would presumably have been 
balanced by increased earnings, by expanded 
effective demand. 

Yet during the 19th century and more rapidly 
since, the machine has played a more and more 
important role in physical production; and the 
machine has disrupted the old classical balance of 
demand and supply. The machine is impersonal 
and tireless. It has no conscious wants, no ex- 
pansible standard of living. It requires inven- 
tors, technicians, raw materials, fuel, and lu- 
bricants; but its gigantic, tireless energy enables 
it at length, provided it can be kept going, to create 
a vast excess of physical goods and economic value 
above what it consumes. With the invention of 
better and better machines, the cost, relative to 
output, is less and less. Consequently, if this 
analysis is correct, the machine technology tends 
to create an excess of supply over effective demand. 

Of course, the machine is owned by some person 
or persons who have conscious economic wants, 
and presumably an expansive standard of living. 
If the owners of the machines wil) use their pur- 
chasing power as fast as the surplus created by the 
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machines, demand would increase as fast as sup- 
ply, and the basis for continued expansion would 
exist. But there are several reasons for thinking 
that this is not the case. Great inventors and 
industrialists are often absorbed in their work so 
that they have little time or inclination to spend 
at once their great earnings. Later. generations 
and philanthropic foundations may do much to 
restore the balance. Modern governments may 
appropriate much of the surplus by progressive 
taxation and create corresponding social demand 
by public expenditure; but meanwhile, when 
there is a surplus of producing over spending, 
there is created a glut of goods that leads to the 
downward swing of the business cycle. 

In other words, rapid creation of goods, rapid 
receipt of funds, requires a rapid turnover in the 
form of expenditure if demand is to equal supply 
and the market kept clear for continued produc- 
tion. But the owners of the new machines, the 
economic plutarchs, have in many cases excessive 
income over personal wants. Their receipts are 
rapid and their turnover slow. Hence, the 
evolution of the machine technology in a free, 
individual enterprise society is likely to create 
the conditions of industrial depression and fluctua- 
tion unless the savings of the owners of the 
machines are absorbed into new investment 
channels. 

Normally, in an expanding economy, the surplus 
accruing to the owners of the machines goes into 
savings—into bank balances, bonds, and stocks. 
If technological progress continues, if there are 
major new inventions and adequate raw materials, 
the savings are rapidly converted into new, bigger, 
or better capital goods, the increasing population 
is employed at rising wages, and standards of 
living rise with increased savings and capital 
formation. The greater savings from each cycle 
of improved technique create the financial basis 
for the succeeding grander cycle. The sailboat 
makes way for the steamboat; the canal and the 
stage coach, for the railroad; the wagon for the 
truck; the work team for the tractor; the blast 
furnace for the electric dynamo. 

But if the cycle of expanding invention stops 
or flattens out, the additional purchasing power 
represented by investment and the multiplier 
principle disappears, and the economy devolves 
into secular stagnation. This is perhaps a sum- 
mary sketch of what happened before the New 


Deal. 
If under this condition of stagnant activity 


in the fields of private enterprise it appears that 
the accepted fields of public enterprise are not 
fully developed, increased public expenditure for 
education, relief, health and welfare, recreation, 
scientific research, might take up the slack of 
private investment. Public investment could 
expand so that stable public and private industries 
and public and private investment might maintain 
full employment at levels of remuneration so 
that the community as consumers could buy back 
the output of industry at full operation, and man 
could enjoy the full potential benefits of technologi- 
cal advance. 

The main difficulty of this program is its in- 
compatibility with our traditional ideology which 
was based on the classical analysis. Man is a 
creature of a firmly grounded devotion to habit 
and custom, but he suffers from unsatisfied wants 
and frustrated desires. Under the pain of priva- 
tion he can gradually modify his intellectual habits 
and alter his action patterns. Conditions seem 
to be such that we might be able to fashion a new 
pattern of financial orthodoxy. 

What is the orthodox financial analysis, and 
what financial changes are necessary if we are to 
adjust ourselves to the potentialities of the 
new technology? 

The first problem to be considered is that of 
public debt. What is the nature and function 
of public debt? 

The classical analysis, which is oriented on the 
individual economy, thinks of public indebtedness 
by analogy to individual debt. To the individual 
debt is a burden. His policy should be to keep 
out of debt as much as possible, pay off necessary 
debts as quickly as possible; and, if possible, 
accumulate savings. Successful men buy less 
than they sell, or at the very least, live within 
their means. 

The same principal applies to governments. 
They should live within their incomes; and their 
incomes represent total current cash reveriue 
receipts, chiefly those from taxation. Tax revenue 
to the public economy is analogous to private 
income from wages, salaries, profits, etc. The 
outcome of this process of reasoning by analogy 
is the principle of the balanced budget. 

It is my opinion, however, that the analogy 
between private and public debt, although throwing 
some light on the problem, is on the whole false 
and misleading. The public economy differs 
from the private economy in a number of im- 
portant respects. (1) The time factor is dif- 
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(3) It has virtual 
(4) It has power 


ferent, (2) Its credit is better. 
control of the banking system. 
over coinage and currency. 

In the first place, private debt is much more 
serious and burdensome to the debtor. The burden 
of debt is measured by the annual payments 
necessary to cover interest and installments on 
the principle. Since the individual economy 
involves a short-time calculation, the burden of 
payments as installments on the principle is heavy. 
Thus if a man borrowed $10,000 at 5 percent in- 
terest in order to build a house, and planned to 
own it clear within ten years, the annual burden 
of installment payments alone would be $1000. 
Total debt burden for the period would be in the 
neighborhood of 12 percent. The burden of the 
corresponding public debt, if it were based on a 
victory Joan, would be 2.9 percent. The interest 
rate of the government is lower than that paid 
by private individuals because of its greater 
security which is due to the government’s power of 
taxation. Private credit is based on individual 
earnings which are more precarious owning to the 
exigencies of a single enterprise or occupation and 
the uncertainty of life and strength. But govern- 
ment credit is based on its power to levy on the 
proceeds of all business and personal earnings. 
The breadth of the base insures stability. 

But the orthodox financier would say that the 
burden of the public debt is not interest alone 
but the burden also of repayment of debt which 
will involve heavier future taxation. Lower public 
debt burden would be represented only bythe 
difference between the private mortgage rate, say 
5.5 percent and the government bond rate of 2.9 
percent. 

In so far as public credit is merely discounted 
future surplus tax revenue—surplus future taxes 
over future public expenditure, the champions 
of classical finance have scored this point. 

But the exponents of the new economy reply 
that governments can operate on the principle 
of perpetual debt. They can fund the debt and 
pay only the interest in perpetuity. The burden, 
then, would be only the interest. A debt of 100 
billion would involve only interest payment of 2.9 
billion or a debt burden of 2.9 percent if the 
national income should be stabilized in the neigh- 
borhood of 100 billion dollars, on the basis of the 


Interest on debt _ p+ Burden. 


f l, — 
— National Income 


To this the orthodox financier would say that 
still within sufficient time this policy would lead 


to public bankruptcy. If the world war leaves 
us with 200 billion dollars of debt, and lavish 
secular public espenditures soon boost it to 300 
billion, the debt burden at 2.9 percent will be 8.7 
percent if the national income were 100 billion, 
but would rise to over 12 percent if the national 
income should fall to the level of 1937. The tax- 
payers would be obliged to pay about one-eighth 
of their incomes to the bondholders after they 
had already paid the current costs of the local, 
State, and Federal Governments. In peace time 
that would leave too small a residue to motivate 
private enterprise. 

To this the exponents of the new finance might 
say that government credit, or more specifically 
the credit of the Federai Government, its ability 
to pay out more than tax revenue receipts, its 
power of making a net contribution to market 
demand, is based on other powers not yet utilized 
The government borrows from individuals in war 
time not because it needs their money but because 
of a shortage of raw materials for war purpose. 
The government borrows from the people to reduce 
their purchasing power so that they will not com- 
pete with war industries for limited supplies of 
essential materials. 

With the return of peace the Federal Govern- 
ment can borrow from the banks at very low rates 
of interest, say one-half of one percent. With 
the decline of the interest rate, the debt burden 
would approach the vanishing point since the 
burden of perpetual debt is only the taxes neces- 
sary to pay the interest. The government can 
liquidate limited issue bonds by refunding or by 
fresh borrowings at low rates from banks. 

The low rates of bank loans are due to the fact 
that the credit of government is good; there is 
no cost of credit analysis, bookkeeping costs are 
low because of the large size of the loan, and 
government loans are attractive because there 
is a dearth of other loans due to the slump in the 
investment field. 

The capacity of the banks to lend to the govern- 
ment has of recent years become practically limit- 
less. This is due to the flexibility of reserve 
requirements of the banks and the nature of bank 
reserves. If banks are lending freely and reserves 
are low, congress can authorize a reduction in the 
percentage of reserves to deposits so that the 
banks may have a continual excess of loanable 
capacity. But if banks are lending freely and 
reserves are low, that would mean active private 
business and no need of government intervention 
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on a large scale. One concomitant of depression, 
recession, or secular stagnation is a decline in 
private investment and excess capacity of com- 
mercial banks to extend loans. 

An unlimited potential capacity of the banks 
to extend loans is also due to the nature of bank 
reserves. When currency is on a gold or other 
metallic standard the reserve fund has a strong 
regulatory effect on the volume of loans. If, for 
illustration, in a given financia) situation one 
unit of gold would support 10 units of deposit 
currency, a gold supply of 2 billion would support 
total currency of 20 billion. It might be that 
30 billion of currency were necessary even if the 
rate of circulation were rapid, to realize the full 
production capacities of the economy. In this 
case, after a limited expansion, confidence might 
be lost in the bank currency because of the danger 
to convertibility before production could reach 
full capacity. Thus if 4 billion gold reserves 
could subserve a financial system for a national 
income of 80 billion at the most, and our pro- 
duction capacity were 100 billion or over, the gold 
standard alone would limit our economic advance, 
the capacity of the banks to keep up with the 
machine. 

But with the passing of the gold standard the 
basis of sound money is no longer gold but govern- 
ment credit and the physical productivity of the 
country. The gold supply was by nature in- 
flexible. Only a small percentage of tota) supply, 
around 3 percent, was derived from the current 
output of the mines. Increase of the gold supply 
was slow, unrelated, except by an indirect process, 
to the needs of industry, and so inadequate to an 
era of great scientific and technological] advance. 

With the substitution of government bonds for 
gold as the basis of reserves, and with granting 
of full legal tender power to federal reserve notes, 
the inflexibility of our financial system is elimi- 
nated. Government credit is the basis of the 
financial system; and government paper currency 
or accounts in the Federa) Reserve Banks con- 
stitute reserves for the commercial banks. So, 
under modern conditions, there is practically no 
limit to the capacity of commercial banks to make 
loans to the Federal Government. 

When, however, the banks lend money or deposit 
currency to the government at an interest rate 
that approximates zero, one might think that the 
time has come to describe the process by some 
other term than loan. It would be more realistic 
to say that within recent years the banks have 


acquired the function of creating revenue or 
purchasing power for the Federal Government, 
or a new market for industry and agriculture, by 
creating deposit currency. As the banks formerly 
had the power of creating currency through note 
issue, and later that of producing deposit currency 
for the needs of business, now they also produce 
deposit currency for the needs of government. 
In the decades when investment was growing 
in expanding spirals, there was danger at times 
of financial over-expansion which was checked 
at that time by the metallic basis of currency 
and the convertibility of all forms of paper cur- 
rency. But with the passing of the gold standard, 
the role of government bonds as reserves, and the 
classification of federal reserve notes as legal 
tender money, the ability of the Federa) Govern- 
ment to secure money from individuals and from 
banks is practically unlimited. 

Yet if the banks continue to charge interest 
as a source of earnings in lieu of service charges, 
and the Federal Government should wish to 
eliminate the national debt completely, it could 
fal) back on the coinage and currency power, 
It could simply print greenbacks or legal tender 
notes and pay off interest and principle on war 
bonds. The government could not default on 
its financial obligations. No political jurisdiction 
can go bankrupt if it has the sovereign right to 
create legai tender currency. But the currency 
power is a dangerous one. In the hands of a 
ruthless military oligarchy it might starve the 
civilian functions, after the current European 
and Asiatic fashion, or among the democracies 
it might confer dangerous power on some ambitious 
machine politician. 

So it is probably better for public revenue to 
be created according to our system of checks and 
balances by related operations of the Treasury, 
Congress, the Federal Reserve banks, and the 
private commercial banks. 

According to this analysis the so-called problem 
of nationa) debt ceases to have any economic 
significances It is a hang over from an era when 
finance more or less automatically adjusted itself 
to the fortunes of mining. Now with interde- 
pendence, giant enterprises, centralization of gov- 
ernment, national planning, rapid technological 
advance, and the need of vast and possibly con- 
tinuous public investment, it is our problem and 
our interest to adapt ourselves to a new pattern 
of thought and action. 

The ideas presented in this paper and their 
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implications may be summerized under a number 
of heads. 


THE NEW FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT 


The new functicn of government is the stimula- 
tion of economic activity by creating purchasing 
power and investment so that the total national 
income shall be maintained steadily at full ca- 
pacity. This, although representing a huge ex- 
pansion of public functioning, in some respects 
may result in much less government control over 
private enterprise. If full operation of industry 
and full employment of labor can be achieved, 
the role of government regulation may be much 
relaxed and the problem of relief may largely 
disappear. While the central government may 
determine the volume of output for each industry 
the methods of production may be left solely to 
private enterprise. Large public expenditures 
may be consistent with a large amount of in- 
dividual liberty and in general to conditions 
favorable to private initiative and enterprise. 

Especially will this be so if a large part of public 
revenue is derived from costless money rather 
than from taxation. In a peace-time economy, 
as of the late 1930’s, total taxes amounted to the 
neighborhood of 15 billion dollars, and the na- 
tional income was 70 billion. If in the future era 
of peace the government spends 30 billion a year 
only 5 to 10 of which is tax-derived revenue, the 
purchasing power of the country will be much 
greater than it was in 1937. A tax bill one-third 
to two-thirds as much and government expendi- 
tures around thirteen billion more than in the 
same year would mean total demand on the 
average 20 billion greater, and the added stimulus 
to buying power in the multiplier principle would 
probably keep industry operating at the peak. 
If the additional purchasing power flowing through 
budgetary channels and private reserves from 
reduced taxation should be excessive, that fact 
would be indicated by inflation; so that a general 
price rise would be the signal for decreased output 
of costless money, increased taxation, and in- 
creased borrowing from individuals. Federal 
financial forces can be restrictive as well as ex- 
pansive. With reduced taxation, reduced expend- 
itures for relief, and a vast and assured market 
for the products of industry, the new economy 
ought to furnish a more favorable milieu for 
business enterprise than the 19th century with its 
recurring panics and depressions. 

An understanding of the new economy and of 
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the new concept of financial orthodoxy may also 
demonstrate to many a worried thinker that he 
has been bearing an unnecessary burden. Public 
debt, at least Federal Government debt, is merely 
a bookkeeping device. The analogy to private 
debt is fallacious. ‘io put an individual debtor 
in the same situation as the Federal Government 
you would need to give him the power to tax his 
creditors and, in addition, a special dispensation 
to operate a counterfeiting machine without 
detriment of law. 

Another feature of the new economy is the 
centralization of government or the relatively 
growing importance of the Federal.in place of the 
state and local governments. This is so partly 
because regional interdependence and nation-wide 
industrial organization require a corresponding 
form of public control, but also because of the 
need of governmental intervention into the 
economic sphere. Large, secular spending, can 
be done only by the Feisral Government. It 
alone has major control over the banking system, 
and the power over coinage and currency. It 
alone has the power to increase public expenditures 
and to increase public revenue at the same time 
that it may decrease taxes. The revenues of 
state and local governments are in the main tax 
revenues. They can expand public expenditures 
only by increasing taxation and thus decreasing 
private expenditures. Their capacity to increase 
effective demand for the products of industry, 
to stimulate industrial activity, is thus strictly 
limited. 

The classical idea of financial orthodoxy that 
governments should live within their means, that 
average public expenditures should not exceed 
average tax receipts, is therefore still applicable 
to state and local governments in so far as these 
jurisdictions maintain independence and _ fiscal 
autonomy. If, however, the Federal Govern- 
ment employs on a large scale the power of 
creating costless money, and uses part of it in 
grants to state and municipal governments, the 
picture changes. Government throughout all 
jurisdictions becomes infused and unified. The 
Federal Government becomes the bountiful 
financial provider and the states and municipali- 
ties become to a corresponding degree spending 
and administrative agencies. To students of 
public finance it is obvious that this is one of the 
trends of the time. If the new fiscal power is 
used to the full, the school boards and the health 
authorities of the future may discover that ex- 
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pansion of their services is possible at the same 
time that the property tax is reduced. 

Another important phase of the new economy 
is the increase in importance of the role of the 
consumer. The classical analysis emphasized 
production. Men had to produce in order to 
acquire the right to consume. That was the 
implication of the principle of specific productivity. 
In the time of Adam Smith and the early 19th 
century orthodox economics went even farther 
than that. One could consume the value that 
he produced, but as a good citizen he would 
consume less. Then his savings mobilized by 
the banking system will finance the industrial 
revolution, will realize investment opportunities, 
and create the bigger and better capital goods 
envisaged by the inventor. Saving is a virtue, 
and lavish spending becomes prodigality and 
misconduct. But under the impact of technologi- 
cal advance, production caught up with and 
surpassed invention. Investment opportunity 
waned; and the fact of great surplus potential 
economic productivity over effective market 
demand become evident. The problem of distri- 
bution and demand becomes for a time more urgent 
than the problem of production and supply, and 
furthermore, it becomes basic to it. Hence, 
Federal intervention with the additional demand 
power derived from costless money. The social 
implication of this new feature of the economy 
is the public guarantee to every law-abiding 
citizen of economic necessities even if opportuni- 


and the aged should be wards of the community. 
Means for their support do not come from the 
privation of productive workers, but from the 
proceeds of men and machines that would other- 
wise be idle. 

In patriarchal days a man was supposed to 
consume what he produced. In the golden age 
of economic classicism he was supposed to consume 
less then he produced or at least to spend less than 
he earned. In the new economy we all as citizens 
and consumers can consume all that we and our 
machines create. Individually we have no idea 
what value we create; the system is too complex 
for any estimate of specific productivity. But 
we are heirs of the past; of men who as inventors, 
researchers, and administrators have vastly 
expanded the productive capacity of industry. 
The inventor through his patent profits from his 
genius until the patent expires, after which his 
invention is a part of the knowledge of the race 
and is handed down to the next generation as 
part of our cultural inheritance. This inheritance 
belongs equally to all, to children, the aged, and 
the unemployed, as well as those fortunate enough 
to find useful activity within economic society. 
But the role of consumers must be open to all, 
if the machine is to be kept in operation. The 
latent fiscal possibility of the Federal Government 
as a means of creating effective demand for the 
products of industry and eliminating poverty 
and privation is the central feature of the new 





ties for labor are not always available. Children economy of the United States. 


POSTWAR PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES 


More than 137 important government and private agencies in the United States, outside of state 
and local groups, are engaged in research or public education on a national scale on the problems that 
will face the United States when the war ends, according to the findings of a recent investigation by The 
Twentieth Century Fund which was made public today. The survey, completed early in 1943, covers 
32 more agencies than were reported in a previous investigation of the Fund covering the same field 
made a year ago. 

The survey reveals the fact that more than a third of these agencies were devoting major attenticn 
to problems involving international relations. Business and financial questions come next in popularity. 
Other major fields of interest are: agriculture, consumer and security problems, education, engineering, 
general economic and social problems, housing and urban redevelopment, Jewish problems, labor, le- 
gal problems, public discussion and opinion, public works, and transportation. 

“The Fund’s survey demonstrates that the efforts now being made to work out constructive policies 
to meet postwar problems far exceed anything that was done in World War I,” said Evans Clark, 
Executive Director of The Twentieth Century Fund, in releasing the resuits of the investigation. “And 
this time, in sharp contrast to last, all the interests in the nation—capital, labor, agriculture and the 
consumer—seem to agree on a constructive peacetime goal: what is generally called ‘full employment.’ 
This term has yet to be clearly defined in the public mind, but it well describes an almost universal 
agreement that we must make the maximum use of our productive capacity in peace times and keep 
at a minimum the unemployment of those who are willing and able to work.” 
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and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect of the field; 
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FOOD PREPARATION OF OWNER AND CROPPER FARM FAMILIES 
IN THE SHORTLEAF PINE AREA OF MISSISSIPPI* 


DOROTHY DICKINS 
Mississippi State College 


ITTLE is known about how food is pre- 
pared in the homes of the various groups 
composing our population, nor about the 

habits and attitudes that are related to the meth- 
ods of preparation in use. On the basis of such 
information, practical suggestions for improving 
food consumption can be made. How one cooks 
is most important. Most of the minerals in food 
can be lost, most of the vitamins destroyed, by 
poor methods of preparation. 

Better food preparation is one way of raising 
the level of living of a family without raising its 
income. The food supply one has can be made 
more adequate by following the methods of prep- 
aration that conserve nutrients. A more adequate 
food supply will result in better health. 


SELECTING THE SAMPLE 


To select a representative sample of white and 
Negro small-scale owner and cropper farm families, 
data copied from AAA records of Calhoun and 
Winston counties (representative counties in the 
Shortleaf Pine area of Mississippi) on file in the 
Agricultural Economics Department of the Exten- 
sion Service were used. These data included 
farm information from every fifth AAA cooperator 
during 1941 in the two counties, drawn from files 
alphabetically arranged. Ninety-nine percent of 
the farmers in these counties were AAA cooperators. 


* Contribution from the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, Mississippi Agricu!tural Experiment Station, 
State College, Mississippi. Published with the ap- 
proval of the Director, Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Paper No. 69, New Series, April 20, 
1943. 


Small-scale owner families were selected by sep- 
arating out all records of owner operators with no 
tenants or croppers.! An employee in each of the 
county offices designated which were white families, 
which were Negro families. The AAA records do 
not give this information. 420 of the 832 records 
available were classified as records of white owner 
operators without croppers or tenants; 81 as 
records of Negro owner operators without croppers 
or tenants. The Shortleaf Pine area is a hilly 
section of Mississippi containing more submarginal 
land and a greater white and a greater owner farm 
population than most of the other soil areas of the 
State. 

All of the 81 Negro owners were visited. Rec- 
ords of the 420 white owners were arrayed accord- 
ing to total land in farms, and every fifth record 
drawn to be included in the sample. A total of 
84 white owners were visited. 

The problem of securing a representative sample 
of cropper families was greater, for croppers are 
not regarded as farm operators by the AAA. To 
secure the cropper sample the 197 farm operators 
with one or more cropper families were arrayed 
according to the number of cropper families per 


1The AAA records did not give the information 
pertaining to number of farm laborers on operator’s 
farm. When the family was visited, this point was 
checked and data were not taken from families with 
farm laborers. In other words, a small-scale owner 
family is one in which family members do the farm work 
connected with the farm. Only five land owners placed 
in the small-scale farm owner category were found to be 
large-scale owners using farm laborers only. Most of 
the larger-scale owners who used laborers also used 
croppers and/or tenants. 
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farm and a sufficient number of farms were drawn 
(109) to yield approximately 160 cropper families, 
or a sample about equal to the small-scale owner 
sample. (There was no way of knowing ahead the 
number of the 160 cropper families who were white 
families, the number who were Negro families. It 
had been estimated from 1940 census data, how- 
ever, that the 160 families would be about one-half 
white families and one-half Negro families.) The 
number of 1-cropper farms, 2-cropper farms, and 
so on, being drawn, was determined by the pro- 
portion which these occurred in the sample. It 
was thought that the socioeconomic status of 
cropper families on 1-cropper farms might be 
different from the socioeconomic status of croppers; 
for example, on 4-cropper farms. None of the 
farms was very large, however; the largest had 14 
croppers. All of the 161 cropper families on the 
109 farms selected were visited. 

The 274 farms thus visited yielded food prepara- 
tion schedules from 250 families: 59 white and 64 
Negro owners, 57 white and 70 Negro croppers.? 


SOME DIFFERENCES IN FOOD PREPARATION 


The homemakers in the 250 homes were asked 
about how often the following foods were served: 
cornbread, biscuit, fat back, hens, young chickens, 
eggs, cooked cabbage, raw cabbage, milk, canned 
tomatoes, canned string beans, and sweet potatoes. 
Where these foods had been used frequently 
(definitions for serving frequently were set up for 
each food; i.e., cornbread at least three times a 
week, milk every day for at least rine months 
during the year) the housewife was asked how she 
usually prepared or served them. By limiting 
questions concerning preparation to those foods 
served frequently, it was hoped to increase the 
reliability of the data obtained. 


2 The study was made early in 1942. This meant 
that some of the families or farms drawn were ineligible 
for the study, for some listed as not having croppers or 
tenants in 1941 did have croppers and tenants in 1942, 
and some listed as having croppers in 1941 had shifted 
to farm laborers or reduced farming operations in 1942. 
This reduced the sample about 18 per cent. The re- 
maining 5 per cent reduction is accounted for by: (1) 
a few owners with farm laborers being classed as small- 
scale owners; (2) the classification by the AAA of owners 
without title (paying taxes for use of relatives’ land) as 
owners; (3) workers in county office giving wrong in- 
formation about color of small-scale owners; (4) home- 
maker a male. The study was limited to families in 
which there was a woman. 


Little difference was found in methods of pre- 
paring fat back, young chicken, canned tomatoes, 
and sweet potatoes by white and Negro owners and 
croppers. The majority who served fat back fried 
it. Hen was rarely used (more often by white 
owners than by the other three groups), and when 
it was served it was baked with dressing or stewed 
with dumplings. Young chicken was used more 
often by all groups than was hen, and when used 
was invariably fried. Canned tomatoes were 
served either directly from the can or in making 
soup. Sweet potatoes were baked or fried, more 
often baked than fried. Occasionally some one 
did have a method of preparing different from 
others, as, for instance, parboiling before frying 
was a method used in preparing fat back by one 
woman. Meat thus cooked was claimed to “taste 
just like fresh meat.” 

The women were asked not only about the 
frequency of serving these foods in their homes, 
but also in their parental homes, when they were 
children. The questions were asked about in this 
manner: You say that you have sweet potatoes 
almost every day from September through Febru- 
ary. Did you have them as often when you were 
a child? Less often? More often? 

If the woman had apparently been served sweet 
potatoes frequently (as defined) when a child, she 
was asked about the most common method of 
cooking them. The problems encountered in 
securing this type of information were not as great 
as we had anticipated. This may have been be- 
cause (1) the questions were put as objectively as 
possible; (2) practically all of the women had 
helped to prepare food in their parental homes; 
(3) questions were asked only about preparing 
those foods that had been used often. 

The use of fat back, chicken and sweet potatoes 
in the homes of the women and in the homes of 
their parents seemed to be about the same. 
Canned tomatoes were used much more frequently 
now by the white owner group than had been used 
in the parental home of the wives of this group. 
About one-half of the white owner families served 
canned tomatoes as often as three times a week 
when fresh tomatoes were not in season. One- 
fifth of the Negro owner families, one-tenth of the 
white cropper families, and 6 per cent of the Negro 
cropper families used canned tomatoes as often. 

There was a greater difference in methods of 
preparing foods used by older women and their 
parental families than by younger women and 
their parental families. In arriving at changes 
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that have taken place in food preparation, age of 
wife, therefore, needs to be considered. There 
were too few families in this exploratory study to 
justify this classification. Differences in methods 
used by the four groups were found in the preparing 
or the serving of cornbread, biscuit, milk, eggs, 
cooked and raw cabbage, and canned string beans. 


PREPARING BREAD 


In Tables 1 and 2, the most frequent method 
used in preparing the principal breads used by these 
people, cornbread and biscuits, is given. As may 
be noted, white owners rarely made their corn- 
bread with water, while the majority of Negro 
croppers used this method. “We like bread made 
with milk,” they said, “but have no milk.” Some 
of the Negro cropper women washed for the land- 


TABLE 1 
Most FREQUENT METHOD OF PREPARING CORNBREAD* 
IN Famires OF WHITE AND NEGRO OWNERS AND 
CropperS, CALHOUN AND Winston COUNTIES, 
Mississippi, 1942 
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percent | percent | percent| percent | percent 
White owner...| 4 58 38 0 100 
White cropper..} 12 65 20 3 100 
Negro owner...) 13 69 16 2 100 
Negro cropper..| 54 43 3 0 100 














* All families served cornbread “frequently” (at 
least three times each week). 


owner’s wife in return for buttermilk to make their 
cornbread. Neighbors with a milk supply often 
gave neighbors without milk a quantity sufficient 
to make bread. When only a small supply of 
milk was available, it was generally used to make 
bread. 

According to many of these women, one could 
manage better with no milk for biscuit than for 
cornbread, because of self-rising flour. Some 
purchased plain flour when milk was available, 
self-rising flour when it was not. There would 
seem to be some nutritional justification in this, as 
self-rising flour is rich in calcium and phosphorus; 
though this was not the explanation given for 
using more frequently when milk was not available. 
Self-rising flour was used because “it makes better 
biscuits when there is no milk.” 

Self-rising flour was used, however, more with 


milk than without milk, by white families. It 
would probably have been used even more, and 
especially by Negro families, had many not had 
the idea that “it wasn’t good for one.” A number 
thought it “had a lot of alkaliinit.” Some thought 
it could cause “stomach trouble.” One reported 
that her physician advised her not to use it. The 
majority who thought it harmful did not know 
why they thought it was harmful. 

The homemakers in the four groups were asked 
how cornbread had been prepared in their parental 
homes when they were growing up. One-half of 
the white women and two-thirds of the Negro 
women reported water bread to be the bread most 


TABLE 2 
Most FREQUENT METHOD OF PREPARING BIscults, 
IN FAMILIES OF WHITE AND NEGRO OWNERS AND 


Croppers, CALHOUN AND Winston CounrTIES, 
Mississippi, 1942 
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frequently used. There was little difference in 
the methods of owners and croppers. Many of the 
Negro women and some of the white women (espe- 
cially the older women) stated that their mothers 
cooked in the fireplace. In this case, the bread 
was often “hoe cake” baked before the fire or in 
the ashes, or “cornmeal dumplings” cooked in a 
pot. The tornmeal dumplings were cooked in the 
pot liquor of greens or kraut, or of peas, or in the 
liquor of a ham bone. Another name used for 
ham-bone dumplings is “bone dressing.”” Most 
of the women who had been served cornmeal dump- 
lings in childhood were only too glad to change to 
bread baked in an oven made possible by a plentiful 
supply of cheap cook stoves on the market, as well 
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as by salesmen who combed the rural areas for 
possible purchasers. No homemaker in the study 
now prepared cornmeal dumplings regularly for 
her family. Few prepared hoe cake, though this 
was served more than were dumplings. A crisp 
texture in bread is preferred to a soft, doughy tex- 
ture, as in dumplings. Several women said they 
had had enough cornmeal dumplings when young 
to last a lifetime. 

More homemakers in every group prepared corn- 
bread with milk than did their mothers, but the 
change was more marked in wives of owners than 
in wives of croppers and especially among Negro 
owner women where 69 percent of their mothers 
had prepared bread with water and 13 percent now 
prepared it with water. Although the homemak- 
ers in the Negro owner home had had considerably 
less formal education than had homemakers in the 
white owner home (30 percent of the Negro home- 
makers, 64 percent of the white homemakers had 
had more than six years schooling), the Negro 
owner family had had as many contacts with the 
Agricultural Extension Service as had the white 
owner family. More of its members had taken 
home economics in public school and coliege than 
had members in homes of white owners. Home 
economics for girls is especially stressed in Negro 
high schools and colleges in Mississippi. 

That fewer of the wives of Negro croppers had 
changed their method of preparing bread, as com- 
pared with the other three groups, is no doubt due 
in part to the probable lower income of this group.’ 
Even though one prefers bread made with milk, 
one does not have milk if there is no cow, or if the 
cow is dry most of the year, or if there is no cash 
with which to purchase a cow or milk. 

There was probably not enough difference in the 
incomes of Negro croppers and the other three 
groups to account for all the difference in the use 
of milk in bread. That white and Negro owners 
and white croppers had heard of the value of milk, 
had seen it used in bread, and had tasted milk 


3No information concerning economic status of 
these families was obtained, but from other studies of 
similar families in such areas it seems likely that family 
income of the white owner was the greatest; of the 
Negro cropper the least; that of Negro owners slightly 
greater than that of white croppers; that median family 
income of all four groups was in the $400 to $750 range. 
That income of white owners was greater than income 
of Negro owners seems supported by the fact that total 
acreage cultivated was greater for white owners than 
for Negro owners. 


bread more often than had Negro croppers seems 
evident from the facts that: (1) From 11 to 15 
percent of the families in the former groups had 
been in the FSA program one or more years; only 
4 percent of the families of the Negro cropper group 
had been in this program; (2) members in from 33 
to 47 percent of the families in the former groups 
had been enrolled in agricultural extension clubs, 
members in only 7 percent of the families of the 
Negro cropper group had been enrolled in extension 
clubs; (3) members in from 14 to 27 percent of the 
families in the former groups had taken home eco- 
nomics in public school, members in only 4 percent 
of the families of the Negro cropper group had 
takea such courses. The home management 
supervisor, the home demonstration zgent, and the 
home economics teacher constantly teach the use 
and value of milk. The number who work with 
Negro families is more limited than the number 
who work with white families, and those available 
to Negroes no doubt concentrate their efforts on 
families more anxious for the information. 

The parental families of all the older homemak- 
ers had, of course, used plain flour; self-rising flour 
was not then available. Even plain flour was not 
used regularly by many of these parental families. 
In fact, one of the greatest changes in the food 
habits of these rural people has been a shift from 
cornmeal to flour. Formerly, cornmeal was the 
mainstay of the diet. More flour than cornmeal 
is now used by most white farm families and many 
Negro families. Biscuit for breakfast and supper, 
cornbread for dinner, is the menu pattern followed 
by the majority of white families and many Negro 
families. It is the menu pattern followed because 
“cornbread just naturally goes with vegetables,” 
which usually are served at dinner. 


MILK AND EGGS 


The two animal foods in which the four groups 
studied showed contrasts in method of serving 
were milk and eggs. As may be noted from Table 
3, the vast majority of Negro families who had 
milk to drink took it in the form of buttermilk, 
though Negro owners had sweet milk® more often 
than Negro croppers. The difference in method 
of serving milk by white owners and croppers can 


4 This study was conducted before enriched flour was 
in most of the markets. Few had heard of it. 

5 Whole milk is generally known as “sweet milk’ in 
Mississippi. Sweet skimmilk is called “skimmilk” 
or “blue John” and is generally fed to livestock. 
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be explained by the fact that croppers are more 
likely to serve milk at only one meal; owners to 
have it for breakfast and dinner, or for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper. 

Buttermilk was most commonly served in the 
parental home of practically every Negro woman. 
Sweet milk was frequently served in the parental 
homes of many of the white women, though not as 
frequently as now served in the homes of the 
women. In other words, there has been a definite 
trend towards consumption of more sweet milk, 
especially in white families. There are no doubt 
many factors responsible for this trend, among 
which are perhaps increased use of breakfast 


TABLE 3 
Most Frequent Metuop or Servinc MILK IN 
FAMILIES OF WHITE AND NEGRO OWNERS AND 
Croprers, CALHOUN AND WINSTON COUNTIES, 
MIssIssippt, 1942 
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cereal, emphasis on nutritive value of whole milk 
by home economists and its use in the school 
lunch, better cooling facilities, and better methods 
of sanitation which result in more palatable sweet 
milk. 

The most frequent method of preparing the 
other animal food, eggs, used by all four groups was 
frying; though white and Negro owner families 
used other methods, such as boiling, scrambling, 
more frequently than did cropper families. Fry- 
ing was, however, not as favored a method of 
cooking eggs as it had been in the parental homes 
of these women. In many of these homes it was 
the only method that had been used. A number 
stated that length of frying was shorter than when 
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they were children; that soft fried eggs were served 
more frequently now. 


CABBAGE 


In deciding on a leafy vegetable to include in 
this study, cabbage was selected, for if there has 
been a change in the method of cooking a “boiled” 
vegetable, it is in cabbage. On long boiling, cab- 
bage develops a very strong flavor which, if cooked 
with generous amounts of fat, as it usually is, 
causes many who eat it to have indigestion. Long 
cooking and indigestion are associated, and, there- 
fore, one is more willing to adopt a new method. 
Although many cook their greens and beans a 


TABLE 4 


Usuat APPEARANCE OF COOKED CABBAGE WHEN 
SERVED BY FAMILIES OF WHITE AND NEGRO OWNERS 
AND CROPPERS, CALHOUN AND WINSTON 
Counties, MIssissipp1, 1942 
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shorter time than formerly, this practice has not 
been adopted to the extent that short cooking of 
cabbage has. There are still those who say, 
“You can’t cook string beans too long.” String 
beans are perhaps cooked longer than any other 
“boiled” vegetable. 

As may be noted from studying Table 4, 27 per 
cent of the white owner women and 42 percent of 
the white cropper women cooked cabbage until 
it was red or brownish in appearance; that is, they 
overcooked it. Fifty-eight percent of the Negro 
owners and 69 percent of the Negro croppers over- 
cooked it. In the parental families of about 80 
percent of the white women and in those of about 


9D percent of the Negro women, cabbage had been 
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similarly overcooked. Most of the women who 
cooked cabbage “‘until it! was red” had heard it 
had more food value when cooked a short time. 
Neighbors, a relative, the home agent, a health 
nurse, the FSA supervisor, a daughter who had 
taken home economics, had first given the in- 
formation. One wife of a Negro cropper had first 
heard about it when she worked in a school lunch- 
room under the ERA. Her supervisor, she re- 
ported, had said “Cooking cabbage long kills 
vitamin C.” : 

Many of those not using shorter cooking stated 
that they had tried it, but their husbands and 
children did not like it cooked that way. Whena 


TABLE 5 


Most FREQUENT METHOD OF MAKING SLAW BY 
FAMILIES OF WHITE AND NEGRO OWNERS AND 
Croppers, CALHOUN AND WINSTON COUNTIES, 
Mississrppt, 1942 
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wife of one Negro owner was asked if she had ever 
tried cooking her cabbage a shorter time, she re- 
plied: ““My husband don’t like coddled food;” that 
is, invalid or baby cooked food. “He’s a he man.” 

A few of the women had worked out com- 
promises, serving short cooked cabbage sometimes, 
long cooked cabbage other times; short cooked 
cabbage to themselves and children, long cooked 
cabbage to their husbands. A few had taught 
their families to like the short cooked cabbage by 
gradually decreasing time cooked, not mentioning 
plans to their families. Several had worked out 
new methods of preparation that were acceptable 
to their families, as for instance, quick frying. 
Quick cooking at high temperatures (as quick 


frying) is, of course, much less destructive of vita- 
mins than long, slow cooking. 

No woman interviewed stated that she preferred 
cabbage cooked a long time and, therefore, did not 
intend changing her methods. Yet this was no 
doubt the case with some. The fact that there 
were women who had taught their husbands and 
children to prefer the shorter cooked cabbage 
would indicate this. 

The use of raw leafy vegetables, such as cabbage 
(a good source of vitamin C), is especially im- 
portant in diets of families with practically no 
citrus fruit. Yet slaw, or raw cabbage, was used 
regularly (at least once a week when cabbage was 
in season), by only 8 of the 70 Negro cropper fami- 
lies and by only 17 of the 64 Negro owner families 
(Table 5). It was used by about one-half of the 
white families, by somewhat more white owners 
than white croppers. 

The most frequent method of preparing slaw by 
all groups was with vinegar and seasonings. These 
ingredients were available. Their use involved no 
extra time and practically no money expense. 
Salad dressing and mayonnaise are used by only 
those families having quite a number of outside 
contacts. They are usually not served at home 
until they have been taken many times away from 
home. Especially true is this of mayonnaise, 
which one must usually learn to enjoy. 

Raw cabbage was used in the homes of the four 
groups studied more than it had been used in 
parental homes of wives. This may be partly be- 
cause raw cabbage was formerly thought by many 
“not good for one.” 


CANNED STRING BEANS 

There was much yariation within the four 
groups in preparing canned string beans for cook- 
ing. About 70 percent of the wives of white own- 
ers and croppers drained off the water in which 
the beans were canned (a practice condemned by 
home economists, as the water in which the beans 
are canned contains nutrients). Ninety-three 
percent of the Negro owners and a}) of the Negro 
croppers did so. Formerly most families used 
“canning acid” or salicylic acid in canning string 
beans. Later when they were told that this prac- 
tice was injurious, vinegar was substituted for 
“canning acid,” as it was thought that acid of 
some sort ought to be added to make beans keep. 
Naturaly this acid mixture was drained off and the 
beans washed before preparation. This would 
explain the practice of draining off the liquid. 
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Vinegar is not used in canning beans in the pressure 
cooker, yet in many cases draining off liquid has 
continued. Some of those who have been exposed 
to nutrition teachings have discontinued the prac- 
tice. Those who can with vinegar, and there are 
still many, continue the practice, nutrition teach- 
ings or not. 

Canned string beans were usually seasoned with 
grease or fat back and cooked from five or ten 
minutes to as long as two hours. They were not 
used extensively by any group, though more by 
white owner families. A number of the women 
stated that their families did not like canned beans. 
Fresh greens, as turnip greens and collards, were 
preferred to canned string beans. 


NEW WAYS OF PREPARING VEGETABLES 


Each homemaker was asked if she had tried any 
new method of preparing vegetables the past year 
and if so, how she learned of the method, what it 
was, and how her family liked it, and if it was now 
used. Thirty percent of the wives of white owners, 
25 percent of the wives of Negro owners, 12 percent 
of the wives of white croppers, and 10 percent of 
the wives of Negro croppers, had tried new ways 
of preparing vegetables during this period. 

A neighbor or relative played a leading role in 
suggesting the new method tried. One is, of 
course, more likely to try something someone like 
us has suggested. After all, the home agent, the 
FSA supervisor, the landowner’s wife, have dif- 
ferent backgrounds. What they like is not 
necessarily what I, Sam, and my son, John, will 
like. Some of the methods tried, however, had 
been suggested to the neighbor or relative by home 
economists. 

Home economists (i.e., home demonstration 
agents, home management supervisors, home 
economics teachers, and WPA supervisors) and 
“just thinking it up” were of next and about equal 
important sources of methods actually tried out. 
Some of the methods originated by the women 
were really good, as for instance, quick frying 
greens. Other methods were not so good, as for 
example, preparing spinach as one prepared turnip 
greens. 

A number of the women who had “just thought 
up” the method tried had been given packages of 
seed of vegetables that had never been tasted or 
cooked by iamily members. A few farm women 
had studied seed catalogues and ordered strange 
vegetables “just for the experience.” Oftentimes 
instructions for preparation are not given at the 
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time of distributing the seed. ‘The donor assumes 
that the homemaker knows about the preparation. 
Even when these directions are given, they are 
easily forgotten, so long is the interval between 
planting and gathering. She uses the methods she 
knows and these may not be suitable for the new 
vegetable. Four women of this study had pre- 
pared spinach for the first time. All cooked it as 
they did turnip greens and in no case did the family 
members like it, Methods that produce palatable 
turnip greens produce unpalatable spinach. 

A few tried vegetable recipes found in papers or 
magazines, especially farm magazines or papers. 
This was the most common type of reading matter 
containing food and nutrition material owned by 
all four groups. Four Negro cropper families, 12 
white cropper families, 11 Negro owner families, 
and 20 white owner families, had food and nutrition 
material issued by commercial companies, such as 
baking powder or vegetable compound companies. 
Fewer families owned material issued by educa- 
tional agencies, such as the agricultural experiment 
station, the agricultural extension service, than by 
commercial companies. 

The majority of families in all groups except 
white owners owned no food and nutrition reading 
material, Seventy-eight percent of the white 
owner iamilies had such material. Forty-nine 
percent of the Negro owners, 40 percent of the 
white croppers, and 24 percent of the Negro crop- 
pers had one or more publications dealing with this 
subject matter. Some did not know that they 
could secure such material free. Others who knew 
about it did not know where to write, or were not 
willing to make the effort, as they were not con- 
vinced that it would be helpful to them. Most of 
the homemakers in this study had very limited 
schooling and much of the food and nutrition ma- 
terial is too technical for them. Some of those who 
had had food and nutrition material in the past no 
longer had it. There was no place to keep it and it 
had been torn up by the children, or used in build- 
ing fires. 

Most of the methods of preparation tried for the 
first time by homemakers were preparation of new 
vegetables rather than new methods for often used 
vegetables. New methods of preparing frequently 
used vegetables were, however, more acceptable to 
the family than were new vegetables. Quick fried 
cabbage was more acceptable, for instance, than 
quick fried carrots. Familiar methods of seasoning 
were more acceptable than unfamiliar methods; 
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with butter. 

Negro croppers seldom used salads, or if they did, 
it was a vinegar salad with lettuce or cabbage. 
Negro owner and white cropper families used 
salads more than did Negro cropper families, 
vinegar salads with lettuce or cabbage, sometimes 
potato salad with eggs, onions and seasoning, and 
very occasionally salads with salad dressing and 
mayonnaise. It was the white owner group, 
however, who made most use of vegetable mixtures, 
salad dressings and mayonnaise. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
In this report the methods of preparation of 


twelve foods commonly used in the South and the 
new methods of preparing vegetables tried during 
the previous year by homemakers in homes of 
white and Negro owners and croppers of Calhoun 
and Winston counties, Mississippi, are discussed. 
Homemakers in white owner homes were more 
often following piactices recommended by food 
preparation specialists, Negro cropper homemakers 
least often. The white owners were the group who 
had more contacts with educational agencies deal- 
ing with family food and nutrition, the Negro 
croppers the group with least contacts. In homes 
of white owners there was more reading material 
dealing with such subjects. Wives of Negro 
croppers were less likely to have been reared in 
homes following good food practices and conse- 
quently were more disadvantaged from the start 
than were wives of the other groups. Their rela- 
tives and friends were probably less often following 
good practices than were relatives and friends of 
the other groups. Family incomes were doubtless 
less. 

All this would seem to explain at least in part 
differences found in food preparation of the four 
groups. In other words, to obtain better methods 
of preparation there should be more contacts with 
educational agencies, preferably of the indirect 
sort. Women seem to adopt more readily prepara- 
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ie., carrots with pork fat, rather than carrots 
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tion and serving practices which are followed by 

their neighbors and relatives. More reading 
materia) of the right sort is also important, More 
recipes in color, especially for preparation of 
vegetables, are needed. 

But most important of all are different methods 
of food preparation for different socioeconomic 
groups. The background of the Negro cropper is 
not the same as that of the white owner and we 
must not expect him to prepare his food in the 
same way. ‘The problem of the home economist is 
not to find the one best method, but to find best 
methods. This means a knowledge of economic 
and social status of families, as well as the principles 
of food preparation. Many recipe books are like 
family albums, interesting to look at, but im- 
possible todo anything about. They call forfoods 
which are not available or are unfamiliar to the 
family. One cannot change family food prepara- 
tion background, but families with poor food 
preparation background change, for “mother her- 
self wouldn’t cook the same if she were living 
today.” Whether the change will be in the right 
direction or not will depend in large part not only on 
good methods, educators or literature, but on how 
much these are adapted to the families for whom 
they are intended. 

This study suggests a new approach to improving 
food preparation; that is, to study new methods of 
preparing foods actually tried within a recent 
period by homemakers of families in various socio- 
economic groups, and why these methods were 
tried and the family reaction to the methods. 
Such data will give a sound basis for working out 
food preparation material acceptable to various 
socioeconomic groups. Along with this study is 
needed, of course, a record study of just how the 
various foods are being prepared in the home. 
Information pertaining to facilities for preparation 
and serving will also be needed.*® 


6 Such a study has just been started in the Home 
Economics Department of the Mississippi Experiment 
Station. 
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RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS OF SELECTED 
AMERICAN WOMEN’S COLLEGES IN 1931-1932 
AND 1941-1942 
A. MONROE STOWE 
University of New Hampshire 


EN years ago the writer made a study of 

the residential distribution of the regular 

undergraduate students from continental 
United States and the District of Columbia 
enrolled in 1931-32 in 28 non-tax supported Ameri- 
can colleges for women.!. This year he has con- 
ducted a similar study of the residential distribu- 
tion of students enrolled in 1941-42 in 27 of these 
same colleges located in states east of the Missis- 
sippi river.2 Summaries of the regional distribu- 
tions of the 16,396 students who attended these 27 
colleges in 1931-32 and of the 15,919 students who 
were enrolled in them as regular undergraduates in 
1941-42 are presented in Table 1. 

The data contained in Table 1 suggest the fol- 
lowing comments concerning regional sources of 
students of the colleges studied, ranking of col- 
leges by regional groups based upon numbers of 
students enrolled, the relation of ‘“out-of-region”’ 
enrollments to total enrollments, tendencies of 
women’s college students in designated regions to 
remain in home regions or to migrate to other 
regions to attend college, and the general directions 
of inter-regional movements of students. 

From the data presented in Table 1, it is evident 
that the largest number of women’s college students 
continues to come from the region which includes 


1 Published in Social Forces, 12 (October, 1933), 
84-87. 

2.Nine of these colleges are located in the South 
Atlantic states and include Agnes Scott, Shorter, and 
Wesleyan in Georgia, Converse in South Carolina, 
Meredith and the Woman’s College of Duke University 
in North Carolina, and Randolph-Macon, Sweet Briar, 
and Westhampton in Virginia. Six of these coleges 
are in the Middle Atlantic states and include Goucher 
in Maryland, Bryn Mawr and Wilson in Pennsylvania, 
and Elmira, Vassar, and Wells in New York. The 
seven New England colleges include Connecticut 
College in Connecticut, Pembroke College of Brown 
University in Rhode Island, and Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Wellesley, and Wheaton in Massa- 
chusetts. The remaining five colleges are located in 
the North Central states and include Flora Stone 
Mather College of Western Reserve University, Lake 
Erie and Western in Ohio, MacMurray in Illinois, and 
Milwaukee-Downer in Wisconsin. 


the Middle Atlantic states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and West Virginia, and which will be referred 
to as the Middle Atlantic states region. It is also 
evident that the regions included in the North 
Central states and states west of the Mississippi 
river have become a more fruitful source of student 
supply than the New England states, and that the 
region including the southern states east of the 
Mississippi river, which will be referred to as the 
southern region, last year contributed to the en- 
rollments of the colleges included in this study a 
few more students than did the New England 
states. 

From the point of view of total enrollment as 
well as from the point of view of average enroll- 
ment, the New England colleges for women 
continue to hold first position. From the point of 
view of total enrollment, the southern colleges for 
women have established a claim to second place 
although their average enrollment is less than that 
of the women’s colleges of the Middle Atlantic 
states. From both points of view, the women’s 
colleges of the North Central states continue to 
hold the lowest rank. 

The southern colleges for women, the women’s 
colleges of the Middle Atlantic states, and the 
New England colleges for women have experienced 
an increase in the percentage of students coming 
from states outside their respective regions. Thus, 
in the case of the New England colleges, this per- 
centage has increased from 54 percent to 60 per- 
cent; in the case of the colleges of the Middle 
Atlantic states, it has increased from 27 percent to 
32 percent, while in the case of the southern 
colleges, it has advanced from 20 percent to 28 
percent. It should be noted that these percent- 
ages apply to the colleges as groups and not as 
individual colleges, since even in the case of the 
southern colleges, there are individual colleges in 
which the enrollments of “‘out-of-region” students 
are as high as 51 percent and 57 percent of total 
enrollments. 

In the southern states east of the Mississippi 
river as well as in the New England states, there is 
evidence of a tendency on the part of women’s 
college students to go to college in their home 
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region rather than to attend college in another 
region. In 1931-32, 90 percent of the 3194 south- 
ern students included in the study attended 
southern women’s colleges and 89 percent of the 
3728 New England students attended New England 
colleges for women. In 1941-42, these percent- 
ages were 90 percent and 86 percent respectively. 
In the Middle Atlantic states region, however, the 
tendency appears to be in the opposite direction. 
In 1931-32, 44 percent of the 5821 women’s col- 
lege students of the region attended college in 
their home region, while in 1941-42 this per- 


Middle Atlantic states. It is also interesting to 
note the large number of women’s college students 
continuing to migrate from the North Central 
states and states west of the Mississippi river to 
attend New England colleges for women. Less 
pronounced is the movement of students from these 
regions toward women’s colleges in the Middle 
Atlantic states and toward southern colleges for 
women. While there has been an increase in the 
number of students migrating from each of the 
designated regions to attend southern colleges for 
women, the increase has been most noticeable in 


TABLE 1 
REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS OF SELECTED COLLEGES FOR WOMEN, 1931-1932 and 1941-1942 





STUDENTS ATTENDING COLLEGES IN: 

















NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS ae South Atlantic |Middle Atlantic] New England aera Ect of 
States (9) States (6) States (7) Mississippi 
River (5) 
3,194* Southern States East of the Mississippi 2,876 151 148 19 
3,206 River 2,878 143 155 30 
5,821 Middle Atlantic States, D. C., and 468 2,572 2,655 126 
5,834 West Virginia 677 2,169 2,776 213 
3,723 New England States 61 318 3,325 19 
3,200 87 356 2,742 15 
3,658 North Central States East of Miss. R. 194 479 1,059 1,926 
3,679 and States West of Miss. R. 361 514 1,160 1,654 
16,396 Continental U. S. and D. C. 3,599 3,520 7 , 187 2,090 
15,919 3,993 3,182 6,832 1,912 














* Numbers in Italics indicate 1931-32 data, while numbers in blackface indicate 1941-42 enrollments. 

Note: Table is read as follows: Of the 3,194 students who in 1931-32 came from southern states east of the 
Mississippi river, 2,876 enrolled in a total of 9 colleges in the South Atlantic states, 151 enrolled in 6 colleges in 
the Middle Atlantic states, etc.; while of the 3,206 students who in 1941-42 came from southern states east of the 
Mississippi river, 2,878 attended 9 colleges in the South Atlantic states, 143 were enrolled in 6 colleges in the 


Middle Atlantic states, etc. 


centage fell to 37 percent of the region’s 5834 under- 
graduates enrolled in women’s colleges included 
in this study. 

The most noticeable movement of students con- 
tinues to be from the Middle Atlantic states region 
to the New England colleges. It is interesting to 
note that last year students from the Middle At- 
lantic states region attending the New Englaud 
colleges for women outnumbered the students 
attending those colleges from the New England 
states. The movement of students in the opposite 
direction was much less pronounced. Only 356 
New Englanders attended women’s colleges in the 


the number of students attracted to southern 
women’s colleges from the Middle Atlantic states 
region. This region continues to be a most promis- 
ing source of supply of “out-of-region” students 
for southern as well as New England colleges for 
women. 

To facilitate comparison of the 1941-42 en- 
rollment data of this study with the data obtained 
in the study of the residential distribution of stu- 
dents of 28 colleges for women in 1931-32, the data 
presented in Table 1 were supplemented with 
enrollment figures of the twenty-eighth sollege for 
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women.’ The combined material was then re- 
organized along the lines of the sixfold regional 
division of the United States utilized by Howard 
W. Odum in Southern Regions of the United States. 
These reorganized enrollment data are presented 
in Table 2. 

From the data presented in Table 2, it is evident 
that, while there has been a relatively slight de- 
crease in the aggregate enrollment of the 28 col- 
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case of the Southeast has there been an increase 
(1) in the number of students from the region 
attending colleges included in this study, (2) in the 
total number of students served by the colleges of 
the region, and (3) in the number of students 
coming from each of the six regions to attend 
college in the region. In 1941-42, women’s college 
students from the Southeast numbered 111 more 
than in 1931-32, the largest increase of any of the 


TABLE 2 
RESIDENTIAL DIS?RIBUTION OF STUDENTS OF 28 COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 1931-1932 and 1941-1942 
































STUDENTS ATTENDING COLLEGES IN: 
ACADEMIC YEAR NUMBER OF STUDENTS FROM 
Southeast U. S. Northeast U. S.| Middle U. S. 
(10) | (43) | (5) 
1931-32 3,812 Southeast 3,473 | 313 26 
1941-42 3,923 3,569 | 322 32 
1931-32 192 Southwest 108s 79 5 
1941-42 230 125 | 98 7 
1931-32 9,548 Northeast | 533 | 8,870 145 
1941-42 9,041 | 771 | 8,042 | 228 
1931-32 3,207 Middle States | he ales ee | 1,905 
1941-42 3,144 | 241 | = 1,322 1,581 
| 
1931-32 120 Northwest 12 100 8 
1941-42 i | m4 98 58 
1931-32 114 Far West Re 104 1 
1941-42 152 | 14 | 132 6 
| 
1931-32 17,083 United States and D. C. | 4,286 | 10,707 2,090 
1941-42 16,663 4,737 | 10,014 } 1,912 


\ 





Note: Table is read as follows: Of the 3,812 students who in 1931-32 came from the Southeast, 3,473 enrolled 
in a total of 10 women’s colleges in the Southeastern Region, 313 enrolled in the 13 colleges of the Northeastern 
Region, and 26 attended the five women’s colleges of the Middle States; of the 3,923 students who in 1941-42 
came from the Southeast, 3,569 were enrolled in a total of 10 colleges in the Southeastern Region, etc., etc. 


leges in 1931-32 and 1941-42, there have been some 
noticeable increases in enrollments. There has 
been such an increase in enrollments of students 
from the Northwest in the colleges of the Middle 
States and in attendance of students from the Far 
West at colleges in the Northeast, What is most 
noticeable, however, is the fact that only in the 


*H. Sophie Newcomb College, Tulane University, 
Louisiana. 


six regions; the total number of students served by 
the women’s colleges of this region included in this 
study was 451 students more than in 1931-32; 
while its increase in students from individual re- 
gions ranged from five students from the Far West 
and from the Northwest to 238 students from the 
Northeast, a region from which last year 771 stu- 
dents entered the Southeast to attend southern 
non-tax supported colleges for women. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH MOVEMENT IN THE 
SOUTHEAST 


FRANCIS R. ALLEN 


University of North Carolina 


Contributions to this ep will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and the- » 
projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, 


RISE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH MOVEMENT Early social conditions in the Southeast, as a 


LTHOUGH yellow fever epidemics at- matter of fact, did not favor the spread of yellow 
tacked the South almost annually and fever. The epidemiology of this disease requires 


cholera appeared every decade or so that if it is to spread over a wide area, the following 


during the first three quarters of the 19th century, conditions must exist: sizable _accumulations of 
it was not until 1872 that the first State board of people must live in close proximity, and travel 
health was established in the Southeast. Why, it oe ust be srecmnaiie enough that people will carry the 
may be asked, were not the State boards of health infection from ep idemic meen ctoegstsd — The 
established before this time? The answer is that '#S0N for the above is that yellow fever is trans- 


in spite of yellow fever and cholera (yellow fever mitted by a species of mosquito that does not roam 
sini ’ins Ware Wack Ges sakin cnvblaniien’ walt farfromitshome base. After it bites someone who 


cent need ‘or the State boards did not exist has the disease the mosquito becomes infected in 


during the early part of the century. The yellow anaes twelve day By it then flies over a short ae 
fever epidemics did not spread over a wide area at ( it may possibly at times fly across the street”) 
this time. Where a local need existed—as in the © Dite some person who will develop the disease in 
seaports—it was met by local measures." from two to six days.2 Thus a certain develop- 
ment of urbanism and cf use of transportation 

1 The work of municipal boards of health is not dis- facilities must be present. In the early part of 
cussed here. It may be pointed out, however, that the 19th century in the Southeast these conditions 
their work began earlier than did State and county’ were not fulfilled. The states were only sparsely 
health work. During the early years they were largely settled. Rural life predominated. Communica- 
concerned with quarantine operations against yellow tion and transportation between the towns and 
fever. The first municipal board of health established inland areas were slight. A wide territory had 


i Jni h in Petersb ‘ i 
an thee United Sates comme £0 Bune Geen ie, Fyteeaparg, only been added to the United States in 1803 when 


Virginia, in 1780. Kerr and Moll give the following . a 
dates for the establishment of other municipal boards President Thomas Jefferson made a Louisiana 
of health: Philadelphia 1794; New York 1799 “or Purchase. Much of the land was wilderness and 


earlier’; Boston 1799; Fayetteville, N. C., 1800; frontier conditions prevailed. Trade was on a 
Charleston, S. C., 1815; Pensacola 1822; Mobile 1825 local basis, and indeed families obtained much of 
“or earlier”; New Orleans 1841 “or earlier”; Richmond their own food themselves and made most of their 
1865; Nashville 1867; Savannah 1868; Memphis 1879. 
See J. W. Kerr and A. A. Moll, Organization, Powers, 1875), pp. 499-521; W. G. Smillie, Public Health Ad- 
and Duties of Health Authorities, Public Health Bulletin ministration in the United States (N. Y.: Macmillan, 
No. 54 (Washington, D. C., 1912); J. M. Toner, 1936), p. 15. 

“Boards of Health in the United States.” Reports and ? The writer follows Dr. M. J. Rosenau here. See 
Papers presented at the American Public Health Associa- Rosenau, Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, 3rd ed. 
tion meeting of 1873 (N. Y.: Hurd & Houghton Co., (N. Y.: D. Appleton & Co., 1919), pp. 236-38. 
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clothing and home articles. If ships from foreign 
lands brought persons having yellow fever to our 
seaports at this time (as they did), the disease often 
obtained a foothold in the port but did not usually 
spread far. 

As the 19th century developed, however, the 
general social conditions gradually changed. The 
factory system developed in the United States after 
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This brought trade to the inland areas instead of 
just to the seaports. Towns and cities grew in 
size. The growth of urban populations in the 
Southeast during the 19th century may be seen 
from Table 1. 


As the cities and towns grew in size yellow fever 


had more human material upon which to feed.‘ 
As trade was brought to inland areas the disease 


TABLE 1 


GrowTH OF URBAN POPULATION IN THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES DURING THE 19TH CENTURY 


(Number of people living in places having a population of 2,500 or more)* 





























STATE 1800 1820 1840 1860 1880 1900 
RE ova cncsssess 16,184 27,235 70,394 135,956 189,097 340,067 
North Carolina........... — 12,502 13,310 24,554 55,116 186 , 790 
South Carolina........... 18 ,824 24,780 33,601 48,574 74,539 171,256 
OMIM. icc ccesrvaceres 5,146 7,523 24,658 75 ,406 145,090 346 , 382 
eh ie ca wih Gk ap _— —_ — 5,708 26 ,947 107 ,031 
DE Lihiccssoesenes _ 9,291 30,948 120 ,624 249 ,923 467 ,668 
WI onc sans sas _ _ 6,929 46, 541 115,984 326,639 
Me. ie. .S _ — 12,672 48,901 68,518 216,714 
Mississippi... ........... _ _ 3,612 20,689 34,581 120,035 
ne ENS —_— —_ _ 3,727 32,020 111,733 
SEES Re ae — 27,176 105,400 185,026 | 239,390 366, 288 








GROWTH OF POPULATION OF SOME OF LARGER SOUTHEASTERN CITIES DURING THE 19TH CENTURYT 




















cITY 1800 1820 1840 1860 1880 1900 
New Orleans............. — 27,176 102, 193 168,675 216,090 287, 104 
Louisville................ 359 4,012 21,210 68 ,033 123,758 204,73! 
SEP PEE ITE TET _ —_ — 9,554 37,409 89,872 
Birmingham..........+.: _ — _ — 3,086 38,415 
Richmond............... 5,737 12,067 20,153 37,910 63 ,600 85,050 
ee eA: 6,926 8,478 10,920 14,620 21,966 46,624 
oe Tae ERE TP — — 6,929 - 16,988 } 43,350 80,865 
* Urban Population in the United States from the First Census (1790) to the Fifteenth Census (1930). Bulletin 


of the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., October 31, 1939, pp. 8-11. 
t Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, I, Population, pp. 18-19. 


about 1820,? and commercial markets expanded to 
sell the relatively cheap manufactured goods. 


® See Carroll D. Wright, “Report of the Factory Sys- 
tem of the United States.” Tenth Census of the United 
States: 1880, II, 527-610; also John L. Hammond, 
“Factory System,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 
That the factories themselves were largely located in 
New England at this time does not invalidate the 
main point that their development caused trade ex- 
pansion in other areas including the South. 





was spread along the routes of trade and travel. 
Boats navigating the Mississippi and other rivers 
carried not only cargoes of merchandise but also 
boatsmen or travelers who were infected with the 


“The municipal authorities and citizens also became 
aware of other health problems such as the need of a 
safe public water supply and adequate means of sewage 
disposal. This matter was painfully brought to their 
attention by typhoid fever, and occasichally cholera, 
epidemics. 
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disease. The means was now provided for yellow 
fever to be spread widely. By about the middle of 
the 19th century, therefore, yellow fever was ready 
to come into its own. It did for the first time 
in 1853. 

But other—this time nonmaterial—aspects of 
the social environment were also slowly changing 
in the Southeast. The laissez faire attitude of 
mind had prevailed up to this time. If health or 
other problems developed, what was the govern- 
ment expected to do about it? Nothing. The 
government maintained a hands-off, noninter- 
ference policy. But as the epidemics became more 
serious about the middle of the 19th century, one 
infers that something of a questioning attitude be- 
gan to set in regarding laissez faire with respect 
to health matters. For one thing maritime ports 
had established quarantine procedure which was 
certainly not following the laissez faire doctrine. 
Were the people to sit back and passively accept 
the epidemics? Who wanted unrestricted liberty 
and governmental] noninterference if such meant 
the liberty to have a case of yellow fever or 
cholera? C. E. A. Winslow remarks that revision 
of the laissez faire attitude toward health pro- 
tection took place after the growth of cities, 
expansion of trade, improvement in means of com- 
munication, and consequent fluourishing of the 
epidemic diseases.® 

At about this same time word was also received 
from across the Atlantic that the English were 
abandoning their traditional laissez faire point of 
view toward health problems and had established 
a measure of health protection. Under the leader- 
ship of Edwin Chadwick three medical inspectors 
were appointed in London in 1838 to inguire into 
the prevalence and cause of preventable sickness 
and mortality, and in 1848 a General Board of 
Health was created to supervise preventive health 


It could hardly 


work in places outside of London.® 


5C. E. A. Winslow, The Evolution and Significance of 
the Modern Public Health Campaign (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1923), p.1. A more generalized 
reaction against laissez faire in the economic and other 
fields did not, of course, take place until a few decades 
after this. A sizable group even favors the laissez 
faire point of view today. See G. D. H. Cole, “Laissez 
Faire,” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 
Lester F. Ward’s Dynamic Sociology, published in 
1883, was notable in advocating the conscious control 
of natural forces for the benefit of man. 

6 Sir George Newman: The Building of a Nation's 
Health (London: Macmillan, 1939),pp. 10-12. 
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be doubted that this move suggested a similar one 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

Developments did, at any rate, occur in the 
United States at about this time. They are 
national in scope, and will serve to introduce the 
central theme of this chapter, namely: the creation 
of State boards of health in the Southeastern States 
and their activities up to and including the year 
1905. These national occurrences which set the 
stage for developments in the Southeast consist of 
the following: (1) A series of sanitary investiga- 
tions of cities were made by representatives of the 
American Medical Association after its establish- 
ment in 1847. The move to make these investiga- 
tions was prompted by the yellow fever and 
cholera epidemics, (2) The Massachusetts Legis- 
lature appointed a commission to make a sanitary 
survey of that State in 1849, undoubtedly being 
influenced by the cholera pandemic which was then 
prevailing. The Commission made a notable re- 
port in the following year, largely through the 
efforts of one of its members Lemuel Shattuck,’ . 
in which it recommended that Massachusetts es- 
tablish a State board of health. Massachusetts 
did not carry out the recommendation at the time, 
but the report was widely praised and had consider- 
able influence in stimulating support of the public 
health cause. C. E. A. Winslow maintains that 
the public health movement in the United States 
began with this Massachusetts Report of 1850.8 
(3) From 1857 through 1860 annual sanitary con- 
ventions were held and attended by leading health 
and sanitation authorities from all parts of the 
Nation. Problems of quarantine, epidemics, and 
sanitation were discussed at the meetings held 
successively at Philadelphia (1857), Baltimore 
(1858), New York (1859), and Boston (1860). 
Standard quarantine regulations were adopted. 
Further progress of this kind was interrupted by 
the War Between the States. (4) In 1866 a board 
of health was hastily formed in New York City as 
the result of a cholera threat, and it successfully 
prevented that disease from gaining entrance into 
the United States from Europe. This incident was 


7 Shattuck is also known as the founder of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association. Walter F. Willcox, Studies 
in American Demography (Ithaca; Cornell University 
Press, 1940), pp. 466-79; see also chapter on Lemuel 
Shattuck in M. E. M. Walker, Pioneers of Public Health 
(N. Y.: Macmillan, 1930). 

8C. E. A. Winslow, The Evolution and Significance 
of the Modern Public Health Campaign, pp. 25-26. 









a sort of “test case” for public hea)th work, and the 
whole Nation was reported to have had its eyes 
focused anxiously on New York. The pioneer 
American sanitarian Dr. Stephen Smith declared 
that “for the first time in the history of that 
scourge in this country, its progress was stayed by 
preventive measures.”® (5) Massachusetts es- 
tablished a State board of health in 1869—the 
first one to appear in the United States. Shattuck 
was at last upheld. California followed Massa- 
chusetts in 1870. Moreover, at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Medical Association held in 
California in 1870, delegates from the other states 
were urged to recommend the establishment of 
State boards of health in their states. A resolution 
was adopted in which the President of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association appointed a physician 
from each State in the Union to “memorialize” his 
State Legislature upon the need of a State board of 
health¢ This seems to have had some effect. 
Minnesota and Virginia established State boards 
of health in 1872, and others followed after that. 
The American Public Health Association was also 
formed in 1872. Starting with the year 1872, then, 
which marks the beginning of organized health 
work in Virginia, the attention of this paper is 
henceforth focused entirely on the Southeast. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF STATE PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 
IN THE SOUTHEAST, 1872-1905 


The State Legislatures of the Southeastern 
States established the State boards of health in 
their respective states in the following years: 
Virginia 1872; Alabama 1875; North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Mississippi 1877; South Carolina 
and Kentucky 1878; Florida 1889, Louisiana 1898; 
Georgia 1903; and Arkansas 1913, 

The above dates, at least, are the ones recog- 
nized by present public health authorities. 
Actually Louisiana, Georgia, and Arkansas created 
State boards of health before the above respective 
dates, but these boards are not recognized for one 
reason or another. Louisiana established a State 


®* Stephen Smith, M.D., “Historial Sketch of the 
American Public Health Association,” Reports and 
Papers of the American Public Health Association, 
1879, p, 10, 

© Report of the Virginia State Board of Health, 1872. 

"See, e.g., Wilson G, Smillie, Public Health Ad- 
ministration in the United States, p. 16, and Health 
Departments of States ond Provinces of the United States 
and Canada, Public Health Bulletin No. 184 (Washing- 


ton, D. C., 1932), p. 8. 
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board of balth in 1855 (as a result of the yellow 
fever epidemic of 1853). Kerr and Moll® and 
Abbott!# both declare this to be the first State board 
of health to be established in the United States. 
This board was, however, admittedly a quarantine 
board, and performed no other preventive health 
work. Smillie says, moreover, that the quarantine 
board functioned “in conjunction with the City of 
New Orleans,” the implication being that it was not 
truly a State board of health.“ Georgia had es- 
tablished a State board of health in 1875 which 
was recognized by Abbott but not by Kerr and 
Mol) nor Smillie. It halted ali work in 1877. 
Arkansas established a State board of health in 
1881, but a State health officer of that State later 
declared that no work was performed by this early 
board. On the other hand, the Virginia State 
Board of Health, regarded by Smillie and others as 
having been established in 1872, actually did very 
little work unti) after 1896. The available facts 
with respect to these and the other Southeastern 
States will be presented in the next few pages. 

The formation of State boards of health in the 
Southeast was everywhere a result of the yellow 
fever and other epidemics, if both direct and in- 
direct influences are considered. Some of the 
states, as Virginia, North Carolina, and Alabama, 
seem to have been influenced by the stimulation 
and prompting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in 1871 to form boards of health,» but this 
stimulus was itself largely due to the epidemics. 
In other states the epidemics had a more direct 
influence. In Kentucky the State board of health 
was established as a direct result of an outbreak of 
yellow fever at Hickman, Bowling Green, and 
Louisville in 1878.6 In Tennessee cholera and 
yellow fever together caused the organization. 
Cholera had attacked in 1866 and 1874, and yellow 
fever paid noteworthy yisits in 1873 and 1878." 
The yellow fever epidemic of 1878, in particular, 
seems to have been an important influence in caus- 


2]. W. Kerr and A. A. Mol): Organization, Powers 
and Duties of Health Authorities, Pub\ic Health Bulletin 
No. 54 (Washington, D. C., 1912), op. 11-12. 

18 Samuel W. Abbott: op. cit., p. 11. 

“ Wilson G. Smillie: of. cit., p. 15, footnote. 

15 See Virginia Report, 1872; North Carolina Report, 
1879-80, pp. 28-29; Alabama Report, (883-84, pp. 
25-25. 

16 Bulletin of the (Kentucky) Department of Health, 
11: 8 (March, 1939), p. 27. 

1 First Report of the State Board of Health of Tennessee, 
1877-80. ‘ 
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ing new State boards of health to be established 
and existent State boards to be strengthened. 
For example, State Health Officer Thomas F, 
Wood of North Carolina writes as follows: 


It was the great epidemic of yellow fever in 1878, 
which demonstrated to the people of this country the 
importance of organizations, by which to avert the 
invasion of epidemics as far as possible or disarm their 
virulency and afford relief to the suffering when once 


established. As if by one great impulse, cities and 
states, even those remote from the scene of the epi- 


demic, sent their representatives to unite with the 
American Public Health Association, in their meeting 


in Richmond, Virginia in 187818 


Florida did not create its State board of health 
until 1889—then amid an atmosphere of great 
anxiety. A severe yellow fever epidemic had raged 
in 1888, and, during the winter of 1888-89, the 
citizens had the feeling that the germs were still 
Jurking in the communities and would flare up as 
soon as the cold weather subsided. In consider- 
ation of the public state of mind Governor Fleming 
called the Florida Legislature into special session in 
February 1889 for the sole purpose of creating a 
State board of health. The Legislature created the 
board with dispatch. A few months later yellow 
lever did appear in Florida as was feared, but the 
State Board of Health, under the leadership of 
Dr. Joseph VY. Porter, managed to prevent its 
spread.’ Louisiana established its board of health 
in 1898 as a direct result of the yellow fever epi- 
demic of the preceding year.** But quarantine 
work had begun in this State many years before, 
the City of New Orleans having established regu- 
Jations as early as 1816." This was only thirteen 
years after the date of the Louisiana Purchase. 


STRUCTURAL ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY STATE 
BOARDS OF HEALTH THROUGH 1905 


A study of the organization of the various State 


boards of health in the  ~utheast as established by 


‘8 First Biennial Report of the North Carolina Board 
of Health, 1879-80, p. 28. 

* First Annual Report of the Florida State Board of 
Health, 1890, pp. 17-23. 

° Biennial Report of the Louisiana State Board of 
Health, 1898-99, pp. 37-38. 

New Orleans’ Jong battle with yellow fever has 
been told by Dr. Quitman Kohnke, former City Health 
Officer. See Quitman Kohnke; “History of Maritime 
Quarantine in Louisiana against Yellow Fever.” Re- 
port of the Board of Health of the City of New Orleans, 
1900-03, pp. 112-23. 


the respective State Legislatures shows that some of 
the items had local qualifying features; e.g., in 
Virginia three of the seven physicians constituting 
the State board of health were required to reside 
in the city of Richmond. In Tennessee three of 
the five physicians were required to reside in mid- 
dle Tennessee, one in east Tennessee, and one in 
western Tennessee. In Louisiana three of the 
seven physicians were required to reside in the 
city of New Oneans, 

In passing its 1877 law North Carolina followed 
the Alabama plan of having the State Medical 
Society constitute the State board of health, but 
two years later the State Legislature voted a new 
arrangement. The North Carolina State Board 
of Health was then declared to consist of nine 
members—six physicians chosen by the State 
Medical Society and three other persons (one a 
civil engineer) appointed by the Governor. The 
physicians held a six-year term of office and the 
Governor appointees a two-year term. The 
President of the board served for a two-year term 
and the Secretary-Treasurer (the executive officer) 
for six years. The Secretary-Treasurer received a 
salary as determined by the board; board members 
received two dollars per day and traveling expenses 
when working on board matters. The North 
Carolina organization was further changed in 
1893, The State board of health continued to 
consist of nine members, but four were now chosen 
by the State Medical Society and five appointed 
by the Governor. One of the latter was to be a 
sanitary engineer. Term of all board members is 
now two years. The salary of the latter is now 
fixed at $1,000 per year. Formerly no limit had 
been set; actually Dr. T. F. Wood had often lost 
money up to 1885, but had then received $1200 
per year up until his death in 1892. The 1893 law 
further declared that board members shall receive 
four dollars per day while on duty plus traveling 
and hote] expenses. 

In Tennessee the organization of the State board 
of health was changed in 1897. The board was 
then declared to consist of three physicians, one 
representative livestock breeder, and the State 
Commissioner of Agriculture ex officio. The 
Governor shall appoint the three physicians (one 
each from east, central, and western Tennessee) 
and the livestock breeder. Terms of office of 


board members are six years, though terms were 


® Laws of North Carolina; 1679, pp, 214-19, 
3 Laws of North Carolina: 1893, pp. 170-79. 
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Staggered at first.* In 1899 the law was further 
amended to the effect that the livestock repre- 
sentative on the State board shall receive a salary 
not to exceed $125 per month instead of a per diem 
wage, salary to be appropriated by a quorum of the 
other members of the Board.® The livestock 
breeder seems to have performed the duties assumed 
by the State veterinarian in some of the other 
Southeastern States. 

In Mississippi a law of 1878 declared that the 
secretary of the State board shall receive an annual 
salary of $250. Board members shall receive 
traveling expenses incidenta] to attending meet- 
ings.* In 1880 the salary of the secretary was 
raised to $800, and board members were to receive 
three dollars per day while on duty, in addition to 
expenses. Also the State board of health may 
appoint an executive committee of three members 
to handle the affairs between meetings and during 
emergencies. The board may later modify or 
annul the work of this committee if it desires.27 
In 1897 a Mississippi law created a “Mississippi 
Department of Public Health” consisting of the 
“State Medical Association and all other State, 
district, and county medical societies and associa- 
tions of the State.” The State board of health was 
declared to be the Bureau of public health of the 
Department. This blanket arrangement was 
created as Dr. J. F. Hunter became Secretary of 
the State board of health.** It was evidently de- 
signed to place the board of health under the con- 
trol of the Medical Society, or to increase the co- 
operation between the two groups. But since no 
comment concerning the new arrangement is made 
in the fol'owing reports of the State board of health, 
this may have been one of those theoretical set-ups 
that had no effect on the actual operations of the 
organization. In 1904 a law declared that the 
State board of health shail consist of thirteen 
physicians to be appointed by the Governor—one 
each from the eight congressional districts of the 
State and the remaining five from the State at 
large on recommendation of the State Medical 
Association.** 

The other Southéastern States that had estab- 
lished State boards of health do not appear to have 
made changes up to 1905 from the original set-up. 


™ Laws of Tennessee: 1897, pp. 181-82. 

% Laws of Tennessee: 1899, p. 987. 

% Laws of Mississippi: 1878, p. 132. 

7 Laws of Mississippi: 1880, pp. 160-61, 166. 
8 Laws of Mississippi: 1897, pp. 14-16. 

Laws of Mississippi: 1904, p. 208. 
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One may notice the prominence of physicians as 
members of the State boards of health. This was 
generally characteristic of the Southeastern States. 
In Virginia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Louisiana and (in 1913) Arkansas, 
membership on the State board of health was re- 
stricted to physicians. In South Carolina the 
board is composed of the whole State Medical 
Association plus the Attorney General and Comp- 
troller Genera] of the State. In Georgia (1903) a 
majority of the members of the board must be 
physicians. In North Carolina the State Medical 
Society constituted the board in 1877-79, then a 
board of nine members was established, six of 
whom must be physicians; the law was amended 
in 1893 declaring that the State Medical Society 
choose four members while the Governor appoints 
five members (the Governor may, however, ap- 
point physicians). In Florida no physicians were 
required to be on the board, although the Governor 
could appoint one or more. 

The seven states which restricted the member- 
ship on the State board of health to physicians had 
a precedent in California which, in 1870, declared 
that its board of health shall consist of seven 
physicians to be appointed by the Governor.’® 
The first State to establish a board of health, 
Massachusetts, declared its board to consist of 
seven persons (not necessarily physicians).* 
Michigan followed Massachusetts’ lead in 1873.5 
Smillie says that it is of questionable value to have 
all the members of a State board of health physi- 
cians. 

One may also note that in many of the South- 
eastern States the State Medical Society took an 
active part in establishing the State board of 
health. In Virginia the Medical Society endorsed 
the plan to establish the State board of health and 
appointed a committee to see it through the Gen- 


380 Statutes of California: 1870, pp. 329-30. Inci- 
dentally, the Alabama Report of 1883-84 (pp. 25-26), 
in giving a historical sketch of pubiic health work in 
the United States up to that year, makes a misstatement 
of these facts. It asserts that California adopted the 
Massachusetts system by which physicians, lawyers, 
and merchants were all represented on the State board 
of health. The California law shows, however, that 
that State did not follow the Massachusetts plan. On 
the contrary, it provided that the State board of health 
shall be entirely composed of physicians. 

8 Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts: 1869, pp. 
738-39. 

® Laws of Michigan: 1873, pp. 104-107. 

% Wilson G. Smillie, op. cit., p. 395 (1940 Edition). 
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eral Assembly.** In North Carolina the State 
Medical Society appointed a committee to ““mem- 
orialize” the Legislature on the subject of creating 
a State board of health in 1876. This was done.* 
In South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida nothing 
is known of the attitude of the State Medical 
Societies (presumably the latter were all organized). 
In Kentucky the State board of health is said to 
have been organized at the instance of the State 
Medical Association.% In Tennessee the State 
Medical Society appointed a committee in 1874 to 
prepare and present to the State Legislature a bill 
providing for the establishment of a State board 
of health. This bill did not pass in both houses at 
this session, but it was advanced again at the next 
session, and this time it passed.*7_ In Alabama the 
members of the State Medical Association ap- 
proved the establishment of a State board of 
health. In fact, they wanted their Association to 
constitute the State board of health; this was the 
“Alabama Plan,” and it was passed by the State 
Legislature in 1875. In Mississippi the State 
board of health was essentially the product of the 
State Medical Association, according to Drs. Un- 
derwood and Whitfield. Officials of the Medical 
Association advocated the board of health, and 
urged the State Legislature to create it.%* In 
Arkansas, State Health Officer W. B. Grayson 
reports that the State Medical Society became 
interested in 1910 in having a State board of health 
organized. The Medical Society appointed a 
committee to study the health laws of other states 
which was done. The committee drew up a law 
which was defeated in 1911 in the State Legislature, 
but was passed in 1913.3 In Louisiana the atti- 
tude of the Medical Society to the establishment 
of a State board of health is not known. To sum- 
marize, the State Medical Society favored the 
establishment of a State board of health and is 


% Annual Report of the Virginia State Board of Health, 
1872, pp. 13-14. 

% Transactions of General Meeting of Medical. Society 
of North Carolina, May, 1876, p. 6. 

3° Bulletin of the (Kentucky) Department of Health, 
11: 8 (March, 1939), 27. 

37 First Report of the State Board of Health of 
Tennessee, 1877-80, pp. 3-5. 

38 Felix J. Underwood and R. N. Whitfield, Public 
Health and Medical Licensure in the State of Mississippi, 
1798-1937 (Jackson, 1938), pp. 23-25. 

3° W. B. Grayson, Development of a State Public 
Health Program (unpublished so far as known, written 
about 1940), pp. 1-2. 


known to have actively participated in securing its 
establishment in: Virginia, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Arkansas. In no Southeastern State is the State 
Medical Society known to have disapproved the 
establishment of a State board of health. The 
attitude of the medical societies in this matter in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Louisiana is 
unknown to this writer. 

This active interest of physicians in establishing 
the State boards of health is also of interest from 
the sociological angle. Students of the general 
subject of social movements will note that the 
public health movement appears to have a dis- 
tinctive trait here as compared with other social 
movements, namely, public health work was 
largely suggested, sponsored, and (following the 
organization of formal boards to carry on the 
work) performed by one professional group— 
physicians.4° Other social movements which have 
arisen because of some need or lack in the social 
organization have usually been composed of lay 
groups. This seems especially true of political and 
religious movements. In the case of public health 
the people were agitated, in varying degrees in the 
different states, concerning tie presence of the 
epidemics, and their representatives in the State 
Legislatures created the public health o1 zaniza- 
tions in response to this agitation and the need 
which was believed to exist. But there appeared 
to be no popular demonstrations in behalf of public 
health reform. The public health movement was 
not a movement of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. Physicians had taken the initia- 
tive." It was a movement for the people but 
largely by the physicians. It was an intellectual, 
educated, constructive, nonrevolutionary move- 
ment postulated on an orderly transition to the 
desired reform within the framework of the existing 
social structure and in obedience to the prevailing 
mores. As such it was similar to the educational 
movement and the current consumers’ movement. 
It had thus no revolutionary designs and used no 
revolutionary methods. Characteristically public 
health adherents are nonspectacular, nonshouting, 
and nonparading. The public health motif is ra- 
tional rather than emotional. Finally, the public 
health movement is directed toward the welfare of 


40 Although engineers and others are a!so engaged in 
public health work. 

4t But if physicians had not taken the initiative, the 
general public probably would have taken some sort 
of action sooner or later. 
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the whole population and not toward any one spe- 
cial group as were the Townsend Old Age Pension, 
the women’s, and the labor movements. 


DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE STATE BOARDS OF 
HEALTH 


The laws which established the state boards of 
health in the various Southeastern States had, in 
each case, a section detailing the powers and duties 
conferred on the board. These sections were 
similar, frequently even using the same wording. 
The states which established State boards of health 
in the relatively later years copied from the earlier 
states. The early Southeastern States copied 
their laws from Massachusetts and California. 
Massachusetts seems to have copied largely from 
Lemuel Shattuck’s sanitary report of 1850.” 
Some states frankly admitted that their laws 
establishing State boards of health were modeled 
after those of other states, e.g., Mississippi ac- 
knowledges its indebtedness to Georgia’s 1865 law, 
Arkansas (1913 law) to Pennsylvania, and Ken- 
tucky to Michigan. Judging from the result, the 
remaining Southeastern States noted the laws of 
other states also even if they made no mention of it. 

The section in the law establishing the State 
boards of health which enumerated the duties and 
powers of the boards was similar to the two fol- 
lowing: 


(1) Be it further enacted that the Board of Health 
of the State of Alabama, thus established, shall take 
cognizance of the interests of health and life among 
the people of the State; shall investigate the causes 
and means of prevention of endemic and epidemic 
diseases; shall investigate the influences of iocalities 
and employments upon the public health; shall from 
time to time make to the General Assembly such sug- 
gestions a$ to legislative action as, in their judgment, 
may seem advisable; and shall be, in all ways, the medi- 
cal advisers of the State. 

(2) The Board of Health of the State of North 
Carolina shall take cognizance of the interests of health 
and life among the citizens of this State. They shall 
make sanitary investigations and inquiries in repect to 
the people, the cause: of disease, especially of epidemics, 
and the sources of mortality, and the effects of localities, 
employments, conditions and circumstances on the 
public health; and they shall gather such information 
in respect to those matters, as they may deem proper, 
for diffusion among the people. They shall be con- 





“Some attention may also have been paid to the 
New York City law of 1866, English laws, etc. See 
Stephen Smith, op. cit. 

*® Acts of Alabama: 1874-75, pp. 130-31. 


sidered the medical advisers of the state, and shall 
advise the government in regard to the location and 
sanitary management of any public institution, and 
shall call its attention to such sanitary matters as, in 
their judgment, affect the industry, prosperity, happi- 
ness, health and lives of the citizens of the state.“ 


While the above provisions (and those of the 
other Southeastern States were approximately the 
same) have a certain agreeable sound on first 
reading, it must be evident that they do not endow 
the State boards of health with much power. If 
a State board of health can only “take cognizance 
of the interests of life and health,” “investigate the 
cause of epidemic and endemic diseases,” “gather 
information... ,” “call attention... ,” it cannot 
do active control of disease, especially if the Legis- 
lature has also failed to appropriate adequate funds 
for the use of the board.“ A few states, more 
alarmed over the epidemics, provided for addi- 
tional powers at the outset, while other states 
added other powers when stimulated by later 
epidemics. Fiorida is an example of the first type; 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi, of the latter. 

The Florida law of 1889 declared that the State 
board of health shall have general supervision of 
the public health of the State, and shall have the 
power to make, promulgate, and enforce such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the same; any person who violates the 
quarantine or other health regulations established 
by the State health officer shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and subject to fine or imprisonment; the 
Governor of Florida shall provide the means to 
enforce quarantine regulations when called upon 
to do so by the State health officer; every Florida 
physician must report immediately to the State 
board of health cases of yellow fever, smallpox, or 
cholera (the board will pay telegraph charges); 
any person who spreads false rumors concerning 
the existence of infectious disease shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and subject to fine or imprison- 


“4 North Carolina Laws: 1876-77, pp. 154-56. 

* Some state health officials complained about the 
situation. Thus President C. A. Rice of the Mississippi 
Board writes: “As guardians of the public health... 
we have sounded the alarm, but for the want of proper 
legislation, we have been unable to institute measures 
that might, and we think would have averted the de- 
struction of our people last year (1878) by yellow fever. 
Under the present laws we stand as an advisory board 
only, without power to establish quarantine or law 
to enforce it, with no appropriation to put into opera- 
tion, and none to sustain it.” Mississippi Report of 
1878, Preface. 
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ment; and the State board of health shall have 
general supervision and control over county boards 
of health.‘ 

In Kentucky, the board had only advisory 
powers and was practically without funds when it 
began operations, but a few months later the 
severe yellow fever epidemic of 1878 visited the 
State. As a result of the latter the quarantine 
powers were enlarged (1880). The State board of 
health or a local board could prevent any steam- 
boat navigating the Mississippi or Ohio Rivers 
from landing on the Kentucky shore if there were 
reasonable grounds for believing that people on 
board had an infectious disease.’ 

Tennessee and Mississippi were in a similar 
situation. Both boards of health were founded in 
1877, and both had only advisory powers at first. 
When struck by the yellow fever epidemic of 1878 
they could only look on and “advise the people.” 
They had no power to establish and enforce a 
quarantine. Tennessee established elaborate quar- 
antine regulations in 1879, Mississippi in 1880. 
The Tennessee law of 1879 stated that the State 
Board of Health shall have the power to declare 
quarantine when, in its judgment, the welfare of 
the public requires it; if yellow fever, cholera, or 
other epidemic disease gains a hold in the State, 
the Board shall put into effect rules and regulations 
having the least possible inconvenience to com- 
merce and travel as will prevent the spread of the 
disease. The Board shall establish quarantine 
stations. Any person who disregards quarantine 
rules as declared by the State board of health shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. And the Governor 
shall appoint two additional members of the State 
board of health who shall represent the commerce 
and transportation industries of the State.‘* 

The Mississippi law of 1880 declared that the 
exclusive power to establish quarantine shall rest 
with the State board of health when yellow fever 
or other infectious disease is present in an ad- 
joining State. The sum of $25,000 is appropriated 
for quarantine purposes, but “no part of this 
amount shall be used except it becomes absolutely 
necessary.” The chief health officer of a Missis- 
sippi county may, however, establish local quaran- 
tine if he believes it needed, though the State board 
of health may alter the local arrangment. On the 
other hand, the State board of health may estab- 
lish local quarantine in a Mississippi county (at the 


46 Laws of Florida: 1889, pp. 1-7. 

47 Kentucky Second Annual Report, 1879, pp. 7-11. 

8 First Report of the State Board of Health of 
Tennessee, 1877-80, pp. 23-24. 
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expense of the State) if quarantine is believed to be 
needed and local authorities fail or refuse to 
establish it. 

Thus the State boards of health had only ad- 
visory powers at the outset. The powers were 
gradually extended to cover quarantine, super- 
vision of water supplies, and many other points. 
Most of the State boards, moreover, were em- 
powered to make and enforce rules and regulations 
in order to preserve the public health. When, 
later, the State boards of health wished to establish 
bureaus within the board, construct tuberculosis 
sanatoriums and engage in other important new 
activities, they invariably asked for special legis- 
lative authority to conduct the work if there was 
any doubt at all concerning authority. In testing 
whether a State board of health has the authority 
to engage in some new activity, what is the 
criterion used by the courts? What is the basic 
authority of the states to perform publich health 
work? How can states establish boards of health 
which may compel citizens to restrict their travel 
(when quarantine is declared), may compel them 
to be vaccinated (when certain conditions exist), 
or may limit individual liberty in other ways? 

The authority of the states to legislate in the 
interests of the public health is known as the police 
power. This is the power to restrict the in- 
dividual’s freedom of action or free use of his 
property in order to-protect the health, safety, 
morals, or general welfare of the State. Any 
restriction of freedom or use of property is per- 
missible just as long as the Supreme Court of the 
United States is satisfied that the restriction does 
not amount to a deprivation of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, which is 
prohibited by the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. If citizens believe they are 
being unjustly deprived of rights, they may always 
institute court proceedings. This police power is 
an elastic concept. It has never been precisely 
defined, and indeed the courts do not wish to define 
it exactly. The courts prefer to reserve the right 
to determine at the proper moment whether a 
particular act comes within that sphere or not. 
As additional powers were granted to the State 
boards of health, each grant could have been 
contested in the State Court—and if necessary the 
issue taken to the United States Supreme Court. 
Some of the issues were contested, such as the laws 
authorizing compulsory vaccination. But, in gen- 
eral, statutes based upon the police power have 
multiplied greatly in recent decades. 


Laws of Mississippi: 1880, pp. 160-61, 166. 
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THE IMPACTS OF THE WAR ON THE RURAL COMMUNITY* 


DOUGLAS ENSMINGER 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and Federal Extension Service, Washington, D. C. 


HEN bombs fell over England the im- 

pacts of the war in that country were 

immediate and far reaching. That it 
was a people’s war involving all, no one could deny. 
Sacrifice and mobilization of all able-bodied people 
for civilian defense, war production, and the armed 
forces brought the grim realities of the war into 
most every home. The planes overhead, bringing 
the war home or taking it to the enemy, were 
constant reminders that the nation was at war. 
There was little delay in answering the question, 
“What can I do to help?” for there were urgent 
tasks for all—and all stood ready and eager to do 
their assignments. 

With the war being fought on the far-flung 
battlefields thousands of miles from our shoves, it 
has been difficult for this country to realize that 
we are at war with a deadly enemy set on destroy- 
ing our way of life. On the home front, in contrast 
to Britain, we have been slow to mobilize for the 
impacts of the war have not been so immediate. 

With our industries we could and have con- 
verted from peacetime production to war produc- 
tion. But for civilian living there has not been a 
great conversion, for we have fought to hold on to 
our pattern and standard of “living as usual.” 
But now that our consumer goods—both luxuries 


* For much of the content of this paper the author 
is indebted to the following staff members of the Divi- 
sion of Farm Population and Rural Welfare; Dr. T. G. 
Standing, Robert Galloway, Lee Coleman, Walter C. 
McKain, Jr., A. H. Anderson, Donald G. Hay, Lloyd 
H. Fisher, John S. Page, Olen Leonard, Dr. Nat T. 
Frame, Dr. J. E. Losey and Ronald Almack. The 
author assumes full responsibility for the interpretation 
of the material presented in this paper. 
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and necessities—are being rationed and the strain 
on manpower becomes real, we are realizing, 
though slowly, that we are at war. Therefore, 
after a year of war the impacts are only beginning 
to be felt by those of us who operate on the home 
front. 

It is difficult to generalize on the impacts of the 
war on rural United States. Different communi- 
ties react in different ways, depending among other 
things upon the section of the country, the degree 
of rurality, the homogeneity of the population, and 
the proximity of centers of war activity such as 
munitions plants and military reservations. In 
general, however, we can conclude that the more 
strictly rural areas have been somewhat slower 
than urban areas to become aroused to the grim 
realities of total war. 

However, even the residents of the more isolated 
rural communities are now beginning to feel the 
full impacts of the national crisis and are respond- 
ing rapidly to the national need. That their 
response has been somewhat slow is no reflection on 
their patriotism or intelligence. It is a natural 
consequence of their relative isolation and reflects 
in part the slowness in which war programs have 
been coordinated to permit maximum participa- 
tion. 

From some points of view this paper is a bit 
premature. That the war has had a tremendous 
effect on rural America no one can deny. It is 
difficult, however, after a year at war to know just 
what the effects are and what adjustments are 
being made to meet the war impacts. To state 
only a few, the realities of the war are being 
brought home to rural people in the following 
ways: 
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RURAL ADJUSTMENTS THROUGH COOPERATION 


The growing scarcity of farm labor combined 
with other wartime restrictions—particularly ra- 
tioning—is tending to bring about a greater degree 
of cooperation among neighbors and between 
townspeople and farmers. 

The acute manpower situation is resulting in a 
greater exchange of labor between neighbors; high 
school students are volunteering or being dis- 
missed from school in many places in order that 
young people may help with the harvest; instances 
are also reported where townspeople have closed 
their places of business for brief periods each week 
during the harvest season to provide labor for the 
harvesting of crops. 

Rationing, too, is contributing toward a greater 
degree of cooperation between farm neighbors, 
particularly that imposing restrictions on trans- 
portation. For example, there has been an in- 
crease in the sharing of cars and trucks to carry 
produce to market and to bring back supplies for 
the farm and farm family. There are indications 
of at least a temporary strengthening of the rural 
neighborhood. The crossroads store may again 
come into its own. The same is true of the 
neighborhood Sunday School and church. An 
example of the latter is the case of Red Fork Bayou 
neighborhood in Desha County, Arkansas, There 
some six to eight rural families had been in the 
habit of attending church in the village, some three 
miles away. When rubber became scarce the 
neighbors met to discuss the situation and decided 
to hold church and Sunday School in a vacant 
building which was made available by one of their 
group for that purpose. Now all the families 
walk to church. 

Despite such evidence of the farmers’ adjust- 
ments to the rationing program and their com- 
pliance with its restrictions, the farmers are raising 
considerable questions about the need for some of 
these programs. They are firmly convinced of the 
major importance of increasing agricultural pro- 
duction. They talk about food and its part in 
the war and believe that an adequate supply of 
critical agricultural commodities is just as im- 
portant as guns, tanks, and airplanes. This being 
true, many are inclined to question the justice of 
such drastic curtailment of the manufacture and 
sale of farm machinery as has been in effect the 
past year. They find it difficult to understand the 
necessity for gasoline rationing in oil-producing 
States. There is much concern about gasoline 


rationing, particularly in the Plains area where 
distances to market and from farm to farm are 
relatively great. 


LEVELS OF LIVING 


Higher prices for farm products plus supple- 
mentary income from off-farm employment in 
construction work on war projects have improved 
the income of most farm families. Wages have 
virtually skyrocketed from the very low levels 
brought about by idle labor during the pre-war 
years. Many families formerly on WPA or relief 
in the rural towns now have incomes of $50 to 
$100 a week. The formerly unemployed or under- 
employed laborer, especially one near the defense 
plants, is now one of a “newly-rich” class as com- 
pared with the “solid” businessman in the small 
town, whose garage, tire or gasoline business or 
hardware store is at a very unprofitable level or 
may have closed up. Numerous work oppor- 
tunities have increased wage rates to such a level 
that farmers can no longer compete with industrial 
wages. During the depression years a surplus of 
labor brought about low farm wages, which re- 
sulted in a low standard of living and insecurity in 
rural areas. Thus today, those accustomed to 
management of income often have less and others 
unused to good income, and with practically no 
experience of spending, have more. It is apparent 
that the traditional rural community status pat- 
tern is feeling the effects of this shift in the eco- 
nomic and social status of the people. 

Accurate information is not available concerning 
the use that farmers are making of their increased 
income. Current studies by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics indicate that in regard to 
number of farms being sold, the volume of sales is 
still high, although somewhat lower than a year 
ago and values are increasing moderately. There 
is evidence that farmers are paying off their mort- 
gages ahead of payment schedules and buying 
small tracts to round out their operating units. 
There is some evidence, too, that rure! farm 
families are using part of their increased income 
to improve their standards of living. Small town 
merchants report increased sales of various types 
of consumer goods. Farmers are also participating 
though not as much as some other groups, in the 
purchase of war bonds and stamps and in various 
other campaigns to raise money for special purposes 
associated with the war. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD, THE COMMUNITY AND THE 
GREAT SOCIETY 


Before the advent of telephone, automobiles, 
and the radio, the people of the rural community 
thought and talked in terms of the neighborhood, 
community, county and—less frequently—the 
State, but little did they discuss national and inter- 
national affairs. After these conveniences became 
cornmonplace the farm family was no longer iso- 
lated. With a turn of the dial any of its members 
could tune in programs dealing with national 
politics, national farm problems, national relief 
and Social Security programs, and other questions 
continental in scope. Contacts became more 
frequent outside the community; the farmer talked 
with his Federal agency representatives about 
national prdgrams and he began getting “green 
checks” from the United States Treasury. The 
rural community had become national in outlook. 
A new universe was opened to it. The farm 
family and its community were part of a Nation—a 
great Nation; the farmer could discuss most 
national issues; he began having and expressing 
attitudes and opinions about national affairs. 

Then came “Pearl Harbor.” The radio carried 
programs about the United Nations and the At- 
lantic Charter. The news commentators talked 
from and about London, Melbourne, Moscow, 
Alexandria, and Tunisia. The people of the rural 
community began talking about the letters they 
were receiving from their sons in Bombay, Cairo, 
Belfast, Sydney, Port Moresby—and from cities 
and countries that a year ago were unknown to 
them. As a result the rural community today 
functions as a part of the Great Society. Little 
by little leaders of national programs are realizing 
the effective part the rural community, though 
in itself a small cog, is playing in the total war 
machine. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND _ INSTITUTIONS 


While rural people are participating in and 
understanding the war programs, they haven’t as 
yet fully developed their plans for organizing their 
leadership, organizations, and institutions so that 
their maximum contribution can be made. That 
the rural community has not been organized is not 
to be associated with any lack of loyalty and 
willingness of rural people to cooperate. Rather, 
it is indicative of the lack of coordination and 


planning at the Federal level where programs 
emanate, There is still a tendency on the part 
of each federally administered program to create 
its own line organization reaching down to the 
people. What these agencies fail to recognize is 
that most of these programs reach only to the 
county level. By and large the programs are not 
coordinated when they reach the communities and 
so they do not receive complete support from the 
people. 

The neighborhood leader plan‘of organization 
sponsored by the Extension Service recognizes that 
rural people are in reality already organized in that 
they now live in neighborhoods and communities. 
Through its expanded program of selecting and 
training additional volunteer leaders the Extension 
Service is helping these rural neighborhoods and 
communities select their leaders who will be re- 
sponsible, working in cooperation with Extension, 
for keeping all farm people currently informed on 
all war programs. In the 257,000-odd neighbor- 
hoods in rural America a man and woman are 
serving as neighborhood leaders. When once 
these leaders have been trained in ways and 
means of helping their neighbors organize so 
that through their local community groups farm 
people can be kept well informed and in a position 
to effectively represent themselves on matters 
which concern them, we can expect a much greater 
response from rural America on all war programs. 

This is an excellent beginning. If the next step 
is taken, namely, the setting up of community 
councils or committees to bring together leaders 
of all community organizations and institutions, 
then the basis for community mobilization will be 
assured. As yet, however, only a few communities 
have effectively organized and coordinated the 
various war programs. 

The loss of men has disturbed the sex ratio in 
rural areas, thus affecting the recreational patterns 
of the community. ‘There are fewer dances and 
parties, fewer “dates’’ and fewer trips to see the 
baseball: game or to attend the village movie. 
These changes are due in part to tire rationing but 
to a considerable extent they are the product of a 
scarcity of men. Even on Saturday night few men 
of military age are to be seen on the streets of 
country towns. For example in Murphysboro, 
Illinois, among 40 customers in a night spot, only 
3 were men, whereas before the war the crowd 
usually was evenly divided. Just what internal 
adjustments in the family and community relation- 
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ships are being made in response to this loss of 
men, it is impossible to say. 

With gasoline rationing and the curtailed driving 
we can expect that long-established institutions 
and organizations will suffer from nonattendance 
and loss of membership. Also, attendance at the 
village centered churches will probably diminish. 

Over a period of years there has been an increas- 
ing amount of attention given to the place and 
importance of vocational training in the schools. 
With the war and the increasing shortage of man- 
power, the schools are being challenged to assume 
the leadership in training people in skills, for it is 
essential that all people are fully and effectively 
employed in war industries and on the farms. The 
high schools, in particular, are in a position to 
provide vocational training for the boys and girls 
as well as the adults of the community. While it 
is impossible to determine the number of schools 
actively working on vocational training programs, 
there is reason to believe the percentage is high and 
that the trend is in the direction of increasing 
emphasis on vocational training in the months 
ahead. This most significant trend is being 
hastened by the war. 

School boards and officials are concerned about 
tires for busses and the lack of teachers, especially 
for one-room schools. It is difficult as yet to know 
whether there will be a speeding up of the trend 
away from the one-room school or if transporta- 
tion, being what it is, will force local boards to 
keep teachers even if it means lowering teaching 
standards, issuing emergency certificates and 
operating with a constantly decreasing enrollment. 


MOBILIZING RURAL COMMUNITIES FOR WAR WORK 


The importance of rural community organization 
in a democratic country at war was recognized by 
our national leaders in World War I. By an Act 
of Congress in 1917, national, State, and county 
councils of defense were established. It was 
through these councils that all civilian war activity 


1 Some suggestions along this line for the country as a 
whole are made by Professor Burgess in a recent aricle 
entitled “The Effects of the War on the American 
Family,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVIII, 
No. 3 (November, 1942). 
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cleared. Through the influence of some of the 
leaders of the community center movement this 
system was carried down to the local community, 
and just before the Armistice was declared a 
vigorous campaign was underway for organizing 
community councils to carry on civilian war 
activities. 

The number of war programs reaching down to 
the rural areas had increased to the point where 
local people were confused, and programs were 
not receiving the attention and consideration of 
local communities. The urgency of the situation, 
the need for saving time, and the evaluation of a 
workable plan ushered in the community councils. 

In writing to the chairmen of the State Councils 
of Defense, Woodrow Wilson said: 


The creation df community councils is in my opinion 
making an advance of vital significance. It will, I 
believe, result when thoroughly carried out in welding 
the Nation together as no Nation of great size has 
every been welded before. It will build up from the 
bottom an understanding, sympathy and unity of 
purpose and effect which will no doubt have an im- 
mediate decisive effect upon our great undertaking. . . . 
It is by extending your organization to small com- 
munities that every citizen of the State can be reached 
and touched with the importance of the common man. 


In this second World War, the situation at the 
end of our first year at war is about that of 1917 
before the Councils were extended to the com- 
munity level. Today the organizational set-up in 
the typical county is somewhat more detailed and 
complex. At the county level two groups are 
charged with the responsibilities for coordinating 
war programs. They are the USDA War Boards, 
acting in an advisory and coordinating capacity 
for agricultural programs, and the county defense 
councils, charged with the over-all responsibility for 
coordinating war programs. The functions and 
relationships between these two coordinating 
groups, while cordial, is not clear for programs are 
not fully coordinated at the national level before 
they go out to the people. This being true, people 
are as confused today regarding their part in the 
war programs as they were in World War I before 
forces were organized by and for them at their own 
community level. 
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TWO FACTORS IN URBAN POPULATION GROWTH 


SELZ C. MAYO 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the University of North Carolina 


HE urban population increases from decade 

to decade or census to census by four 

methods: (1) by natural increase—excess 
of births over deaths; (2) by net migration; (3) 
by graduation of small rural centers into the urban 
class; and (4) by the extension of urban bounda- 
ries. A great deal of attention has been given 
to the study and actual measurement of the 
importance of the first two factors, but little effort 
has been expended in ascertaining the numerical 
significance of the latter two factors. In fact, 
the tendency to overlook factors (3) and (4) has 
often resulted in attributing all of urban increase 
to the first two, or to the second. It is, therefore, 
the purpose of this note to point up the part that 
graduation and boundary extension play or have 
played in increasing the urban population; and 
North Carolina data are used as illustrative of 
these points. 


NEW CENTERS AND URBAN GROWTH 


An incorporated center either contributes noth- 
ing to the total urban population or it contributes 
at least 2,500. By statistical definition, this has 
to be true. By the same token, as the population 
of a center increases to this figure, 2,499 persons 
are automatically subtracted from the rural 
population. This process of graduation is, there- 
fore, one of the important methods by which the 
urban population increases. Because of this fact, 
it is important to examine this factor with the 
view of discovering the proportion of the urban 
population increase due to the graduation process. 

By eliminating, decade by decade, population 
centers which attained urban status during the 
period, it is possible to determine the exact in- 
fluence of the graduaticn method on total urban 
growth. Column 1 in Table 1 shows the per- 
centage increase, by decade, of the urban popula- 
tion. Column 2 shows the percentage increase 
of the urban population less all new centers which 
attained urban status during the decade. In most 
decades, the difference between the rates is very 
great. For example, in 1890, the total urban 
increase amounted to 110 percent, but, after 
eliminating new places, the gain was only 50.7 
percent. In 1940, however, the difference was 
small as is shown by the fact that total increase 


was 20.3 percent and 17.5 percent after subtracting 
the influence of new areas. 

Another way of viewing this factor is to consider 
the proportion of the total increase which was 
due to new centers. The results of this procedure 
are shown in column 3, Table 1. For example, 
in 1880, the urban population increased 52.2 
percent, but 60.7 percent of this gain was due to 
new centers. The proportion of the total increase 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF THE URBAN POPULATION 
AND PERCENT OF INCREASE ACCOUNTED FOR BY 
New CENTERS, NortH CAROLINA, BY 
DercaDEs; 1820-1940 


A minus (—) denotes decrease 











PERCENTAGE INCREASE 
OVER PRECEDING DECADE 
PERCENT OF THE TOTAL 
URBAN POPULATION 
DECADE Total urban | INCREASE DUE TO NEW 
Total urban pulation CENTERS 
population ess all new (3) 
(1) centers 
1820 —_ — “= 
1830 —16.4 ° . 
1840 27.3 27.2 0.0 
1850 58.6 24.7 57.9 
1860 16.3 16.3 0.0 
1870 47.5 29.3 38.3 
1880 52.2 20.5 60.7 
1890 110.0 50.7 53.9 
1900 61.4 29.4 52.1 
1910 70.5 49.1 30.4 
1920 54.0 37.7 30.2 
1930 65.2 57.0 12.5 
1940 20.3 17.5 13.9 














* There were no new centers and one center lost 
urban status during the decade. 


contributed by new areas decreased in each suc- 
ceeding decade after 1880 through 1930. In the 
ten-year period ending with the latter date, only 
one-eighth (12.5 percent) of the gain was due to 
the graduation process. During the next decade, 
1930 to 1940, the percentage was slightly higher, 
13.9. It can be said, therefore, that the graduation 
method as a source of urban population growth 
has become of less and less importance during the 
past sixty years. 
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EXTENSION OF URBAN BOUNDARIES, 1930-1940 


The extension of incorporated limits represents 
another method by which the population of centers 
increase. Unfortunately, however, data con- 
cerning this phase of urban growth are not now 
available either in the census or any other con- 
venient source; therefore, trend data are not 
available for this study. In order to determine 
the importance of this factor, it has been necessary 
to obtain information from the only direct source, 
some responsible official in each of the urban cen- 
ters. Consequently, a questionnaire was prepared 
and sent to the mayor of each center. This of- 
ficial of each urban center in North Carolina was 
asked to supply answers to the following four 
questions: (1) Were the incorporated limits of your 
town or city extended during the period from 
April 1, 1930 to April 1, 1940? (2) If answer to 
above question is yes, give the number of times. 
(3) Give month and year of each extension, if 
any. (4) If answer to question one is yes, give 
approximate number of people included in the 
new territory as of April 1, 1940. 


All questionnaires were returned and showed 
that 20 of the 76 urban centers had extended 
boundaries, one or more times, during the decade. 
In three of these, however, no population was 
included.? Extension of incorporated limits for 
the remaining 17 centers included 26,512 persons. 
This figure is possibly conservative because most 
officials estimate the population in the new terri- 
tory as of the date of extension rather than of 
1940, 

Urban population ~owth accounted for by 
extension of city limits represents 16.1 percent of 
the total urban population increase during the 
decade of 1930-1940. If to this is added the 
additional fact that 22,789 persons were added by 
means of the graduation process, discussed in the 
above section, then 30 percent of the total increase 
is accounted for by these two factors. 


1QOne of the centers which obtained urban status 
during the decade extended limits to include 300 addi- 
tional persons. 

2 During the decade, one urban center contracted 
incorporated limits and thereby excluded from the city 
an estimated 2,000 persons. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
j 10TH BIENNIAL MEETING 


The National Association for Nursery Education is holding its 10th Biennial Meeting in Boston, 

Massachusetts, October 22nd to 25th, with headquarters at the Hotel Statler. This will be a 
4 work study conference on ‘The Community Serves the Child in War and Peace.” Registration 
4 opens the morning of October 22nd, and the first general session will be that evening on the 

topic, “The World Picture and the Implications for Education.”’ The subsequent sessions will 
consist of study groups which will discuss child development problems based on actual case 
histories of various communities. Special features will include curbstone meetings, educational 
exhibits, and a public relations booth. The problems of young children, intensified by present 
war conditions, can only be solved by persons interested in protecting and improving health, 
welfare, and education. Despite travel curtailment it is hoped that, because of the vital need 
for coordinated planning and action, as many leaders in the field as possible will make an effort 


to participate. 
(4 BETTER PARENTHOOD WEEK 


The Sixth Annual BETTER PARENTHOOD WEEK will be observed nationally this year October 25th 
. through 3ist. As in years past, many governors of States will issue special proclamations 
; calling for the observance of this week. Parent-teacher, child care, welfare and various civic 
organizations and study groups will cooperate through programs dealing with parent and child 
care problems, especially those which confront the nation in this year of war. The United 
States Children’s Bureau heartily endorses this observance of BETTER PARENTHOOD WEEK and 


lends its full cooperation. 
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Co MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 





Contributions to this Department will include original articles, reports of conferences, special investigations and research, and pro- 
grams relating to marriage and the family. Iz is edited by Ernest R. Groves of the University of North Carolina, who would like to re- 


ceive reports and copies of any material relating to the family and marriage. 
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ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


NUMBER 3 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS AND SPECIALISTS IN 
THE FIELD OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY* 


ERNEST R. GROVES 


C4098 


University of North Carolina 
HE war has lessened the publication of Growth processes and problems of childhood. For 
books in the field of marriage and the instructor and advanced student. Basic. 


Alschuler, Rose H. (ed.) Children’s Centers. New 
York: William Morrow and Company, 1942, 168 pp. 


$1.50. 


family. 

In addition to the brief annotation—except when 
cope seenesen se oegge ey ernes A guide book for those interested in children. 
nature of each book, a statement is included Cee iaiiele onilien 
concerning the purpose for which the book seems json, Gulielma Fell and Mary F. McBride. She’s Off 
best adapted. Basic signifies that the book or to Marriage. New York: The Vanguard Press, 
pamphlet is considered foundation material in any 1942, 268 pp. $2.50. 


library of books on marriage and the family. A guide to mental attitudes and emotional adjust- 
ment in marriage. For popular reading. 
BOOES Baker, John Newton. Sex Education in High Schools. 


Aaberg, Jean Littlejohn. Babies Are Fun. New York: New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1942, 155 pp. 
William Penn Publishing Corp., 1942,128 pp. $1.00. $2.00. 
A winsome book of instruction in the care and The problems of sex instruction on the secondary 
training of the young child. For popular reading. school level. For instructor. 
Abel, Theodora M. and Elaine F. Kinder. The Sub- Becker, Howard and Reuben Hill. (eds.) Marriage 
normal Adolescent Girl. New York: Columbia Uni- and the Family. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 


versity Press, 1943, 215 pp. $2.50. pany, 1942, 663 pp. $4.00. 
Chapter II, Within Her Home. For instructor A symposium marriage text. For instructor and 
and advanced student. student. Basic. 
Alexander, Franz, Our Age of Unreason. New York: Beer, Ethel S. The Day Nursery. New York: E. P. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942, 371 pp. $3.00. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1942, 215 pp. $2.50. 
A study of the irrational forces in social life. A new edition emphasizing war conditions. For 
Chapter IV, The Role of Sexuality. For instructor those dealing with children. 
and advanced student. ) Bossard, James H. S. and Eleanor S. Bol). Family 
’ Allen, Frederick H. Psychotherapy with Children. Situations. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1942, vania Press, 1943, 265 pp. $3.00. 
311 pp. $3.50. A new and valuable approach to family relation- 


ships. For instructor, student and popular reading. 
* A reprint may be had by forwarding twenty-five Basic. 

cents to Dr. Katharine Jocher, Soctat Forces, Chapel Cavan, Ruth Shonle. The Family. New Vork: 

Hill, North Carolina. Reprints of Bibliographies Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1942, 593 pp. $3.50. 

Numbers 1 and 2 also may be ordered until the few A sociological family text. For instructor and 

remaining copies are exhausted. student. 
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Clarke, Eric Kent. Mental Hygiene for Community 
Nursing. Minneapolis: The University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1942, 262 pp. $3.50. 

The Family, pp. 134-156. For instructor and 
advanced student. 

Corner, George W. The Hormones in Human Repro- 
duction. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1942, 265 pp. $2.75. 

A comprehensive description of nature and func- 
tion of hormones for the general reader. For in- 
structor, student, and popular reading. Basic. 

Cowdry, E. V. (ed.) Problems of Ageing. Baltimore: 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1942, 936 pp. 
$10.00. 

An exhaustive study of ageing in plants, animals, 
and humans, For instructor and advanced student. 

Davenport, Charles B., Clyde E. Keeler, Maude Slye, 
and Madge Thurlow Macklin. Medical Genetics and 
Eugenics. Philadelphia: Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, 1940, 141 pp. $1.00. 

Valuable information regarding human heredity. 
For instructor and student. 

Drummond, Laura W. Youth and Instruction in 
Marriage and Family Living. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942, 186 pp. $2.35. 

History of the development of education for family 
and married life. For instructor and student. 
Basic. 

Eakin, Mildred Moody and Frank Eakin. Your 
Child’s Religion. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942, 169 pp. $1.75. 

Life stories illustrating the religious experiences of 
children. Popular reading. 

Ellenwood, James Lee. Jt Runs in the Family. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942, 236 pp. $2.00. 

A humorous account of family life. Popular 
reading. 

Farnham, Juliet. How to Meet Men and Marry. New 
York: Simon Publications, 1943, 199 pp. $2.00. 

A technique of courtship for women. Popular 
reading. 

Folsom, Joseph Kirk. With chapters in collaboration 
with Marion Bassett. Zhe Family and Democratic 
Society. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1943, 755 pp. $4.00. 

A new edition and one of the most scholarly inter- 
pretations of family experience in text form. Closely 
related to the conditions of World War II with 
emphasis on the democratic contribution of the 
family. For instructor and student. Basic. 

Foster, Robert G. and Pauline Park Wilson. Women 
after College, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942, 305 pp. $2.75. 

Based on the advisory service for college women at 
Merrill-Palmer School. For instructor and ad- 
vanced student. Basic. 

Freud, Anna and Dorothy T. Burlingham. War 
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and Children. New York: Medical War Books, 
1943, 191 pp. $3.50. 

A study of the effect of the war on English children. 
For instructor and student of child life. Basic. 

Fry, Clements C. In collaboration with Edna G. Ros- 
tor. Mental Health in College. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1942, 365 pp. $2.00. 

Chapter III, Family Relationships. For instructor 
and advanced student. 

Furbay, John Harvey. Workbook Manual for Marriage 
and the Family. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1942, 247 pp. $1.50. 

One of the best. For instructor and student. 

Gallagher, Rory. Lady in Waiting. New York: 
Stephen Daye, 1943, 243 pp. $2.50. 

A humorous, personal month by month record of a 
pregnancy. For popular reading. 

Gesell, Arnold and Frances L. Ilg. In collaboration 
with Janet Learned and Louise B. Ames. Infant and 
Child in the Culture of Today, New York: Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, 1943, 399 pp. $4.00. 

A discussion of techniques for child guidance. For 
instructor and advanced student. Basic. 

Goldstein, Sidney E. Meaning of Marriage and Foun- 
dations of the Family. New York: Block Publishing 
Company, 1942, 214 pp. $1.00. 

A study of contemporary family life. For instruc- 
tor, student, and popular reading. A Jewish 
interpretation. Basic. 

Groves, Ernest R. Christianity and the Family. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, 229 pp. 
$2.00. 

The contribution of the family to Christianity and 
counseling problems. For minister and popular 
reading. 

Groves, Ernest R., Gladys H. and Catherine. Sex Ful- 
fillment in Marriage. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1942, 319 pp. $3.00. 

The sexual aspects of marriage. For popular 
reading. 

Groves, Gladys Hoagland. Marriage and Family Life. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942, 564 
pp. $3,00. 

A college text based on case material. For instruc- 
tor and student. Basic. 

Gruenberg, Sidonie Matsner. (ed.) The Family in a 
World at War. New York: Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1942, 298 pp. $2.50. 

A symposium discussion of family problems during 
World War II. For popular reading. 

Hamblen, E. C. Facts for Childless Couples. Spring- 
field, Dinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1942, 
103 pp. $2.00. 

A brief but illuminating discussion of sterility, its 
causes and treatment. For student and popular 


reading. Basic. 
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Heslop, W. G. The Secret of a Happy Wedded Life. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1941, 117 pp. $1.00. 

A compilation of verses and other material relating 
to marriage, For popular reading. 

Hildebrand, Dietrich von. Marriage. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1942, 64 pp. $1.25. 

Marriage as a sacrament. A catholic interpreta- 
tion. For instructor and popular reading. 

Holman, Charles T. Getting Down to Cases. New 
Vork: The Macmillan Company, 1942, 207 pp. 
$2.00. 

A manual for personal counseling. For domestic 
counselor and the minister. 

Horsch, John. Mennonites in Europe. Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania: Mennonite Publishing House, 1942, 
425 pp. $2.00. 

The European background of a religious sect main- 
taining a special form of family life. For instructor 
and advanced student. 

Hoskins, R. G. Endocrinology. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1941, 388 pp. $4.00. 

An indispensable book for the serious student of 
reproduction and sex development. For instructor 
and advanced student. 

Hurlock, Elizabeth B. Child Development. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942, 478 pp. 
$3.50. 

A discussion of the growth of the child with stress 
on the processes of socialization. For instructor and 
student. 

Johnson, Roswell H. and Helen Randolph and Erma 
Pixley. Looking toward Marriage. New York: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1943, 99 pp. $0.80. 

A popular brief discussion adapted to the high 
school student. 

Jordan, Helen Mougey (ed.) You and Marriage. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1942, 296 pp. 
$2.50. 

An excellent symposium text in marriage. For 
instructor and student. 

Kenyon, Josephine Hemenway. Healthy Babies are 
Happy Babies. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1943, 343 pp. $1.50. 

A new edition of one of the most useful books on 
baby care. For popular reading. 

Kugelmass, I. Newton. Superior Children through 
Modern Nutrition. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1942, 332 pp. $3.50. 

A discussion of food problems from infancy to 
adolescence. For physician, instructor, and advanced 
student. 

Landis, Carney and M. Marjorie Bolles. Personality 

and Sexuality of the Physically Handicapped Woman, 

New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1942, 171 pp. 

$3.00. 
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A careful investigation to determine the sexual de- 
velopment of various types of physically handicapped 
women, For instructor and advanced student. 

Landreth, Catherine. In collaboration with Katherine 
H. Read. Education of the Young Child. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1942, 279 pp. $2.50. 

For specialists in child education, 

Leonard, Edith M., Lillian E. Miles and Catherine S. 
Van der Kar. The Child. New York: American 
Book Company, 1942, 850 pp. $3.60. 

The physical, mental and social development of the 
child at home and at school. For popular reading. 

Levine, Maurice. Psychotherapy in Medical Practice. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, 320 pp. 
$3.50. 

Chapter IX, Sex and Marriage; Chapter X, Basic 
Attitudes Toward Children; Chapter XI, Problems of 
Parents and Children. For instructor and advanced 
student. 

Ludlow, William Linnaeus. A Syllabus for the Study 
of Marriage and the Family. New Concord, Ohio: 
The Radcliffe Press, 1942, 94 pp. $1.50. 

An excellent study guide. For instructor and 
student. 

Malkin, Richard. Marriage, Morals and War. New 
York: Arden Book Company, 1943, 245 pp. $2.50. 

According to the press the most read book in the 
American Army. Advocates institutional prostitu- 
tion in the control of the Army to lessen the venereal 
disease and teen-age girl problem. For popular 
reading. 

Menninger, Karl. In collaboration with Jeanetta Lyle 
Menninger. Love against Hate. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1942, 311 pp. $3.50. 

A psychiatric discussion. Chapter II, Frustration 
of the Child; Chapter III, Frustrations of Women. 
For popular reading. 

Mowrer, Ernest R. Disorganization Personal and 
Social. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1942, 682 pp. $3.75. 

Chapter XVII, Family Disintegration; Chapter 
XVIII, Family Disorganization. For instructor and 
student. 

Nagge, Joseph William. Psychology of the Child. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1942, 530 pp. 
$3.25. 

A summary of the growth processes of the child. 
For instructor and student. 

Nash, Ethel Miller. With This Ring. New York: 
Association Press, 1942, 112 pp. $1.50. 

A brief presentation for those about to marry. For 
popular reading. 

Nickell, Paulena and Jean Muir Dorsey. Management 
in Family Living. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1942, 477 pp. $3.00. 

A novel treatment of the family as a business enter- 
prise. For instructor and student. 
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Perry, Ralph Barton. Plea for an Age Movement. New 
Vork: The Vanguard Press, 1942, 22 pp. $0.50. 

A brief but vague plea addressed to older people 
urging them to recover their former ascendancy. 
Designed for popular reading. 

Popenoe, Paul. Marriage Before and After. New 
York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1943, 246 pp. $2.00. 

A practical discussion of various problems of court- 
ship and marriage, For popular reading. 

Reed, Ruth. The Single Woman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942, 227 pp. $2.00. 

A constructive book for the unmarried woman. 
For student and popular reading. 

Schindler, Carl J. The Pastor as a Personal Counselor. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1942, 147 pp. 
$1.25. 

For the minister and domestic counselor. 

Schneider, Herbert W. and George Lawton. A Prophet 
and a Pilgrim. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942, 589 pp. $5.00. 

The history of a peculiar sexual mystical utopian 
community during the last half of the 19th century. 
For instructor and advanced student. 

Scott, George Dow. Heredity, Food, and Environment 
in the Nutrition of Infants and Children. Boston: 
Chapman and Grimes Publishers, 1942, 778 pp. 
$5.00. 

A scholarly study of the nutrition problem of 
children. For instructor, advanced student, and 
physician. 

Snyder, Laurence H. Medical Genetics. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1941, 130 
pp. $1.50. 

An important contribution to source books in 
human heredity. For physician, instructor, and 
advanced student. 

Stern, Madeleine B. The Life of Margaret Fuller. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1942, 549 
pp. $3.75. 

A biography of one of America’s best known intel- 
lectual pioneering women. For instructor and 
advanced student. 

Stoddard, George D. The Meaning of Intelligence. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943, 594 pp. 
$4.00. 

Chapter X, Sex Differences. For instructor and 
student. 

Strain, Frances Bruce. Sex Guidance in Family Life 
Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1942, 340 pp. $2.25. 

Handbook on sex education in the elementary and 
secondary schools. For teachers and parents. 

Wolf, Anna W. M. Our Children Face War. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942, 214 pp. $2.00. 
A book which attempts to protect children from the 

hazards of wartime. For students and general read- 

ers, especially mothers. 





Wood, Leland Foster and John W. Mullen (eds.) What 
the American Family Faces. Chicago: The Eugene 
Hugh Publishers, Inc., 1943, 254 pp. $3.50. 

A symposium on domestic counseling problems, 
For instructor, student, minister, and popular 
reading. 

Young, Paul Thomas. Emotion in Man and Animal. 
New Vork: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1943, 422 pp. 
$4.00. 

Chapter X, Attitudes and Motives in Relation to 
Emotion, Love-hate attitudes and the sexual appetite, 
pp. 372-382. For instructor and advanced student. 

Zeligs, Rose. Glimpses into Child Life. New York: 
William Morrow and Company, 1942,442 pp. $3.00. 

Insight into the experiences of children at home and 
at school. For popular reading. 
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A RESEARCH NOTE ON DESIRED FAMILY SIZE 


GILBERT A. SANFORD 
University of Mississippi 


N VIEW of the declining birth rate evident 
for several decades, the smaller families now 
apparent, and the expected population decline 

if this trend continues, further research into the 
factors producing the declining rate is needed. 
It seems fairly obvious that contraception is 
rather widely practiced throughout the nation 
and that family limitation is rational rather than 
haphazard or by chance. Consequently, a married 
couple’s desire for a certain number of children 
is very important in determining the size of the 
family. 

We are told that from three to four children per 
family are necessary for normal population re- 
placement. Therefore, it would be of interest 
to know how many children are desired by the 
general population, and by specific groups and 
classes. In December, 1936, the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion questioned the population 
regarding the ideal size of family. The Institute 
reported that 32 percent of the respondents desired 
two children; the same proportion desired three 
children; 22 percent desired four children; and 14 
percent expressed other desires. No differentials 
were reported for sex, economic class, place of 
residence, or other factors. 

Again on April 5, 1941, the Institute used the 
same question, this time reporting results more 
fully.2 The results are summarized in Table 1. 

The Institute stated that 77 percent of all 
farmers desired three children or more, and 71 
percent of persons in towns under 2500 population 
had the same desire. Only 64 percent of those in 
cities of over 100,000 desired three or more chil- 
dren. So far this is in line with the actual facts 
regarding the birth rates which tend to decrease 
with increasing size of city. But it is rather 
surprising to find that only 62 percent of those in 
smaller cities desired three or more children. The 
probable solution is that a difference of two per- 
centage points between persons in large and in 
small cities is not a significant difference. One 
might hesitate to accept the figures which indicate 


1 George Gallup and Claude Robinson, “American 
Institute of Public Opinion—Surveys, 1935-38,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 2: 394 (July, 1938). 

2 “Gallup and Fortune Polls,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 5: 472-3 (Fall, 1941). 


that no families wished to be childless; apparently 
these persons were eliminated and the percentages 
computed on the basis of those desiring one or 
more children. If this were done then we have no 
basis on which to determine the average desired 
size of family for the general population. 

In February, 1943, the students in a sociology 
class studying public opinion took a poll of the 
University of Mississippi campus to determine the 
number of children desired by young men and 
women in college.* The technique employed was 
a modification of that used by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion. Two hundred and forty 
students were interviewed, a sample of 26 percent 
of the student body, and the sample was controlled 
so as to be representative for sex. An informal 
control was also exercised so as to obtain a fair 
cross section of the student body by classes, fresh- 
man, sophomore, etc. No attempt to control 
other factors was made since it seemed probable 
that in a selected group, such as college students, 
age, place of residence, religious affiliation, or 
other factors would not be significantly related. 

Two questions were asked: “After you have 
established your own family how many children 
would you like to have?” “How many children 
(including yourself) did your parents have?” 
Table 2 presents the results on the first question. 

Male students expressed a desire for families 
a fraction «f a point, but not significantly, smaller 
than femaie students. The arithmetic mean and 
standard deviation for males was 2.94 and 1.39, 
and for females 2.99 and 1.31. These represent a 
rather wide dispersion from the mean with a 
pronounced skew to the right as might be ex- 
pected. The mean and standard deviation for the 
total of both sexes was 2.96 and 1.36. It is in- 
teresting to note that the modal group of females 
desired three children, whereas the modal group 
for males desired only two children. 

In order to determine whether the person’s 
desire for a small or large family was influenced 


Students actively participating in taking the poll 
were Misses Erin Clayton, Freda Crowson, Helen 
Dunavant, Jane Howell, Mimi Markette, Mary Kathe- 
rine Miller, Margaret Patterson, Bobbie Porter, and 
Hazel Sheffield, and Messrs. John Austin, Albert 
Bryan, and Maury Whitfield. 
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by the number of siblings he had, the second 
question was asked regarding number of children 
in the parent’s family. Results are presented in 
Table 3. 

The average size of the parents’ families (not 
including the parents themselves) was 2.96 for 
males with a standard deviation of 1.75; for fe- 
males 3.04 with a standard deviation of 1.76; 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS DEsIRING SPECIFIED 
NuMBER OF CHILDREN, AS REPORTED BY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PuBiLIC OPINION 
(Aprit 5, 1941) 








NUMBER OF CHILDREN DESIRED RESPONDENTS’ PERCENTAGE 
1 1 
2 31 
3 27 
4 27 
5 6 
6 or more 8 








TABLE 2 
NumBeR OF CHILDREN DeEsIRED BY COLLEGE 
SrupEnts, BY SEX, UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Fesruary, 1943 














BOTH SEXES MALE FEMALE 
NUMBER 
DESIRED Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
All _respon- 
dents..... 240 | 100.0} 141 | 100.0) 99 | 100.0 
0 8 3.3 3 3... 5 5.1 
1 18 7.5| 12 8.5) 6 6.1 
2 64 26.7) 44 31.2} 20 20.2 
3 79 | 32.9| 42| 29.8) 37 | 37.4 
4 42 17.5) 21 14.9} 21 21.2 
5 16 6.7} 11 7.8) 5 5.1 
6 12 5.0 7 5.0; 5 5.1 
7 eas a aie et a ae 
8 1 0.44 1 0.7; —| — 























and for both sexes 3.00 with a standard deviation 
of 1.74. Thus, the number of children desired 
by the present generation of students is not sig- 
nificantly smaller than the achieved size of family 
of the previous generation. If such a tendency 
were noted rather generally throughout the popu- 
lation it might be concluded that the downward 
trend in the birth rate had almost reached a 


point where it would remain relatively stationary. 


In the sample polled at the University of 
Mississippi it was found that no relationship 
existed between size of parents’ families and size 
desired by students. The coefficient of correlation 
of the two variables for males was .091 and for 
females .096, both of which indicate a complete 
lack of significant relationship. It may be con- 
cluded that, for the group studied, the number of 
siblings has no influence on a person’s desires for 
a specified size of family. 

Although from a survey of this limited nature 
no real conclusions can be drawn, it is interesting 
to note that the desired number of children is 
somewhat smaller than that necessary for popula- 
tion replacement. In order to draw conclusions 
with a sound foundation it would be necessary to 


TABLE 3 


NuMBER OF CHILDREN (INCLUDING RESPONDENT) 
IN PARENT’S FAMILY 




















BOTH SEXES MALE FEMALE 
NUMBER 
Num-| Per- |Num-} Per- |Num-| Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent 
MB os. sank 240 | 100.0) 141 | 100.0} 99 | 100.0 
1 46; 19.2; 31; 22.0) 15 15.2 
2 59 24.6) 33 23.4) 26 26.3 
3 63 | 26.3} 33 | 23.4; 30 | 30.3 
4 36 15.0) 24 17.0} 12 12.1 
5 19 7.9) 10 7.1) 9 9.1 
6 8 ee oe 4.3} 2 2.0 
7 eS, Gee AS SS eee wen wen mers 
8 3 1.33 —{; — 3 3.0 
9 5 vo | 3 2 2.0 
10 1 0.4; 1 07,—/| — 























poll an adequate sample of students from many 
colleges and universities throughout the nation, 
being careful to include all types of institutions, 
in all of the regions. Such a study, pointed up 
by this poll at the University of Mississippi, 
would have value for the populationist who wishes 
to predict future trends to explain the probable 


future decline of the population.‘ 


‘It is obvious that the desired number of children 
and the actual achievement of that desire by the time 
the child-bearing period is completed are two different 
things. Achievement may be thwarted by many 
factors not realized or expected by the student. But 
research to determine this relationship would be almost 
impossible because of the necessity of following each 


student through a period of from twenty to thirty years. 


’ 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD MARRIAGE AND MOTHERHOOD OF 183 
COLLEGE WOMEN 


CHARLES E. KING 
Allen University 


HE “maternal instinct” in women is quite 

an accepted popular conception without 

any definite proof of its existence. It is 
popularly taken for granted that all normal women 
have a strong desire for motherhood. Leta S. 
Hollingsworth, in an early issue of The American 
Journal of Sociology, had this statement to make 
regarding the “maternal instinct”: “There is, 
to be sure, a strong and fervid insistence on the 
‘maternal instinct,’ which is popularly supposed 
to characterize all women equally, and to furnish 
them with an all-consuming desire for parenthood 
regardless of all personal pain, sacrifice, and dis- 
advantage involved... .’! 

The thesis of this paper is based upon another 
conclusion from the same Hollingsworth article 
cited below: “There is no verifiable evidence to 
show that a maternal instinct exists in women of 
such all-consuming strength and fervor as to 
impel them voluntarily to seek the pain, danger, 
and exacting labor involved in maintaining a high 
birth rate.” 

Data to substantiate this thesis were obtained 
from an unselected group of 183 college women 
students. Schedules were prepared containing 
reasons for desiring marriage or for not desiring 
marriage, and containing reasons for desiring 
children or for not desiring children. The data 
were grouped under urban and rural in order to 
be able to determine if the attitudes of the college 
women of the urban and of the rural areas differed 
to any great degree regarding marriage and 
motherhood. 

The data on marriage desired were classified on 
the basis of strong desire, undecided, and no 
desire. For the classification of strong desire, 
the plus sign (+) is used in the tables; the unde- 
cided are indicated by the Word undecided; the no 
desire are indicated by the negative sign (—). 
The basis for determining the strong marriage 
desire was from such reasons checked on the 
schedules as “desire for companionship,” “desire 
for economic security,” and “desire for moral 


1 “Social Devices for Impelling Women to Bear and 
Rear Children,” The American Journal of Sociology, 22 


(July, 1916), 19-29, 


security.” The undecided were based on such 
checks as “too young to think seriously about 
marriage” and “have not thought about it.” 
The no desire classification was determined by 
the checks of such reasons as “marriage interferes 
with a career,” “women can’t be independent in 
marriage,” and “may be made unhappy by cruelty, 
iafidelity, or by desertion.” Only three indicated 
having no desire for marriage and these wanted 
to pursue a career in preference to marriage. 

The data on attitudes toward motherhood were 
classified by the plus sign (+) indicating an 
intense desire based upon such checked reasons as 
“love children,” “want experience of mother- 
hood,” and “woman’s religious duty.” The plus- 
or-minus sign (+) classifies the data indicating 
that children are desired as a bond of union in 
marriage or as a means of security in old age or 
for health. These data were labelled plus-or- 
minus because the assumption is taken that if the 
belief becomes intensely strong that children are 
essential as a bond in the marital union, or that 
childbirth assures health, the desire will become 
strong for motherhood. On the other hand, if 
this belief is weakened, the desire will become 
negative for motherhood. The reasons deter- 
mining this classification are, “children will hold 
husband and wife together,” “children will keep 
interest in the home,” “children are useful to take 
care of a parent in old age,” and “childbirth is 
essential to a woman’s health.” The negative 
sign (—) indicates these schedules checked as 
“do not like children,” “afraid to risk childbirth 
due to chance of impairing health,” and “child- 
birth interferes with occupation.” Those unde- 
cided were checked under the word undecided. 

In making an analysis of the data obtained from 
the 183 college women, it is found that both urban 
and rural college women show the same attitudes 
toward marriage. Of the 115 urban college 
women, 113, or 98 percent, registered a definite 
desire to become married. The same was found 
to be true of the 68 rural college women. The 
schedules showed that 67, or 98 percent had a 
positive attitude toward marriage. The great 
majority of both urban and rural college women 
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indicated on the schedules that their urges for 
marriage were “desire for companionship” and 
“desire for security.” No appreciable number 
indicated “‘desire for moral security” as an urge 
for wanting to marry. Only two among the 
urban college women and only one among the 
rural college women indicated having no desire 
for marriage. Their reasons were that marriage 
would probably be an interference in their chosen 
occupations. 

The data on motherhood desired show that 27 
of the 115 urban college women, or 23 percent, 
have a strong desire for children after marriage. 
This 23 percent indicated in a large measure that 
they had a love for children and that bearing 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF DESIRES FOR MARRIAGE AND 
MOTHERHOOD AMONG 183 COLLEGE WOMEN, 

















1942 
URBAN RURAL 

MARRIAGE DESIRED MARRIAGE DESIRED 

No. Percent No. Percent 
< ) Rgperer as 115 100 68 100 
- SS eee 113 98 67 98 
Undecided... .. 0 0 0 0 
ck St SE ae 2 2 1 2 

MOTHERHOOD DESIRED MOTHERHOOD DESIRED 

SB ae 115 100 68 100 
Me ii wets 27 28 15 22 
Me he va be es 67 58 43 64 
meet sprites 17 15 8 11 
ndecided..... 4 4 2 3 

















children was “woman’s religious duty.” A few 
of this percentage “wanted the experience of 
motherhood.” 

The rural college women showed nearly the 
same tendency. Of this group, 15 women, or 
22 percent, indicated a strong desire for mother- 
hood having checked the same reasons as the 
urban group. 

In the plus-or-minus (+) classification 67 urban 
college women, or 58 percent, indicated that they 
desired children as a bond of union or as a means of 
security, while 43 of the rural college women, or 
64 percent, indicated the same desire. The 
reasons checked were: “children will hold husband 
and wife together,” “children will keep interest 


in the home,” and “children are useful to take 
care of a parent in old age.” An insignificant 
number indicated that children were desired be- 
cause “childbirth is essential to a woman’s health.” 
It is noted that the rural group shows a higher 
percentage than the urban group in desiring 
motherhood as a bond of union or as a means 
(the + classification). The assumption is that the 
higher percentage in this classification among the 
rural group is due to the family-farm culture. 
Children are an economic asset to the family-farm 
system and the members of the family-farm system 
consider that children are necessary to the eco- 
nomic function and efficiency of the family as well 
as being a means of assurance that the farm will be 
carried on when the parents are too old to be 
efficient farmers. 

The urban college group showed that 17, or 15 
percent, did not want children, while 8, or 11 
percent, of the rural college group indicated the 
same. The reasons given were: “do not like chil- 
dren,” and “afraid to risk childbirth due to chance 
of impairing health.” Four percent of the urban 
group and three percent of the rural group were 
undecided as to whether they wanted to be 
mothers. 

The schedules were grouped later according to 
classification in college of each student. No 
great difference was noted in desires for marriage 
and in desires for motherhood by classes from the 
desires of the college group as a whole, except in 
the case of the senior class women, Among the 
seniors, both urban and rural, marriage is desired 
by 100 percent of the group. Motherhood is 
strongly desired by 13 percent of the urban group; 
68 percent fall in the plus-or-minus desire. Nine- 
teen percent do not desire children. In the rural 
group 4 percent indicated a strong desire for 
motherhood while 96 percent indicated a plus-or- 
minus desire, 

From the data obtained, nothing is found to 
indicate that there is a “maternal instinct” which 
characterizes all women equally. It appears that 
the desire for childrem varies in degree relative to 
the individual from zero to a high intensity as 
does any other human urge. Marriage is found 
to be strongly desired by a vast majority of the 
college women, indicating the desire for com- 
panionship and the desire for security as the chief 
reasons. 

The appeal to the “maternal instinct” in women 
can no longer be used to induce women to bear and 
rear children. College women are learning the 
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facts about the pain, danger, exacting labor of 
childbirth as well as studying the cost in money 
and time to rear children. Therefore, motherhood 
wil] be a deliberate choice for the present day 
college woman and not from any inpelling force 
as a “maternal instinct.” 

The data show that most of the college women 
display a plus-or-minus desire for motherhood, 
that is they desire children as a bond of union 
in marriage or as a means for security. The 
emphasis may be placed on the bond of union ap- 
peal and meet with more success in inducing 
women to bear and rear children then the appeal 
to the pseudo maternal instinct. However, it is 
highly probable that a great number of the plus- 
or-minus group may come to be among the negative 
group should they gain the assurance that the 
matriage union would not need strengthening by 
the presence of children, or the assurance that 
security, in old age could be obtained without 
dependence upon children. 

The women are being educated in all fields of 
knowledge and cannot be fooled by statistics. 
The statistics on marriage and divorce show that 


there are less frequent divorces among couples 
with children than among childless couples. This 
can be used as a strong appeal to the plus-or-minus 
group, but it must be realized that the statistics 
do not prove that the couple with children are 
more in love with each other than the childless 
couple. The parents hold their marriage union 
together for the sake of the child. The difference 
may be significant to the college woman, since the 
vast majority of them want marriage for com- 
panionship and a child would tend to make this 
companionship lasting. 

These college women do not feel themselves to 
be abnormal because they have no keen desire 
for children and the old idea of the normal woman 
and the “maternal instinct” would have no effect 
upon them. 

The more formal education women are given 
the more individuality they have. They become 
free choosing and free thinking. They evaluate 
their physical well-being in relation to mother- 
hood. They count the cost in time and money 
as well as reserving the right to choose motherhood 
or a career. 


FAMILY RELATIONS WORKSHOP AT MILLS COLLEGE 


The office of the Director of Public Relations has released the following statement: 

With young people founding families in ever increasing numbers, with husbands Jeaving for war and 
mothers for work, with children farmed out to relatives, friends, and neighbors, a workshop of Family 
Relationships conducted at Mills College this last summer, held a special and timely significance. 

Experienced leadership under Dr. Paul Popenoe of the Institute of Family Relations of Los Angeles, 
Dr. John H. Furbay, Director of Summer Session at Mills College, and Mrs. Frances Bruce Strain, 
author and authority in the field of sex education, was offered to teachers, school principals, and nursery 
school workers who represented the country as far East as the Atlantic Seaboard, the Middle West, 
and the Rocky Mountain states. 

Two main objectives guided the activities of the Workshop: (1) The acquirement of basic materials 
in the field of human biology, sociology, and mental hygiene, which are essential to any participation 
in family life education; (2) The preparation of a program suitable for schools, churches, social centers 
as a means of meeting the educational and emotional needs of young people today. 

In his discussion on human biology, Dr. Popenoe reviewed such topics as the physiology of repro- 
duction, the psychology of sex differences, and the evolution of the modern family. 

Mrs. Strain based her sex guidance conferences on personal observation of the normal and spontane- 
ous sex interests of children as they marifest themselves in everyday life, first, in the random and un- 
approved fashion of childhood; later, through individual and group experience into socially acceptable 
and approved manifestations without injury to the integrity of the original and native impulse. 

In the third series Dr. Popenoe, Dr. Furbay and Mrs. Strain presented such topics of universal inter- 
est as social dating, courtship, choice of mate, sterility, fertility, eugenics, war marriages, divorce, 
together with detailed treatment of the teaching methods applicable to these subjects. Lectures by 
leading authorities of the San Francisco Bay region in psychiatry, pediatrics, gynecology, religion, 
counselling and sex guidance gave variety and scope to the program. 

Mills College plans to offer a third workshop next summer. There will be special arrangements 
for observation of young children in the Mills College Nursery School to meet the needs of students in 
nursery school education. There also will be open forums for the presentation and discussion of in- 
dividual projects by class members; there will be continued development and guidance in program 
planning, evaluation of materials, books, films, and visual aids, as well as personal conferences for each 
student with the regular workshop leaders. 

A sojourn at Mills College in the Workshop of Family Life Education means more than a course of 
study. It is an experience in social living. It brings insight into the mechanics and motivations of 
personal relationships to the end that both students and teachers may work out their projects together 
and return to their respective fields of work with a broadened understanding and stronger certainty 
as they look to the task ahead. 
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to categorize Negroes into social classes tion are convinced, however, that there can be 
within their group, which group is con- no concrete development of any thesis involving 
ceptualized as the lower layer in a caste or caste- Negro social classes until there has been some 
like structure. The writers of this article are in “groundwork” study and appraisal of Negro 
accord with such treatment, but they have been society which does not have the constant impact 
impressed with the vague and sometimes evasive of the racial organizational mores inherent in the 
manner in which the problems of Negro social larger cultural pattern. 
classes and their functional relationship to the Accordingly, the major hypothesis presented 
institutional life of the community have been here is that an all-Negro group, or one which is 
analyzed. Some writers appear to be guilty of a not under the direct influence of the dominant 
gross oversimplification while others fall into the culture, would exhibit some significant differences 
opposite error of complicating the matter almost in class motivation, structure, and characteristics, 
beyond recognition of the fundamental issues in- from those Negro groups in racially mixed com- 
volved. munities. It is proposed, therefore, by an 
examination of the social organization and struc- 
I ture of Boley, Oklahoma, a Negro community, to 
Negro classes are adjuged generally to fall into analyze the interrelations between classes and 
saidenk suai dhdalene,aianatiiniiion tha:dink- within them, the ideas, attitudes, and segments 
P aaa of response which exist just because the Negroes 
sions of the whites into classes, based on wealth, ; ai . 
: : : a ES of Boley have built up and maintained their 
education, family prestige, — waned ee social world in a state of semi-isolationism from 
These classes are not then subjected to the scrutiny whiten: 
which they deserve in terms of how the confusions 7+ is not expected that the foregoing thesis will 
and eanengpgsemennaet of bret Rena social order be validated beyond rebuttal in one short article. 
influence their formation and existence. Most {¢ js hoped, rather, that by leaving the more 
of the authors of books dealing with Negro per- familiar, traditional paths mapped out by students 
sonality in the Youth Commission Series have of race relations and presenting a socio-psychologi- 
devoted some space to Negro social classes, and a] interpretation of social classes in an all-Negro 
they have included skin color as a criterion for community, to provide a new orientation in the 
premises, which, if realized, will simultaneously 
* John Dollard seems to be an exception here, forhe be an important frame of reference for more 
has given a rather comprehensive analysis of Negro 


T IS a growing practice among social scientists social status.2. The participants in this investiga- 


classes in terms of the caste pattern of American society. ? Robert L. Sutherland, Color, Class, and Personality 
See his Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
Yale University Press, 1937). 1942). 
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thorough and less superficial attention to problems 
involving Negro classes in the United States. 

Considerations of this sort suggest certain points 
that should be clarified at the outset. Why, for 
example was it decided to make this study through 
the medium of social classes rather than some other 
phase of the institutional life of the community? 
Because of a predilection on the part of the writers 
that rationally plausible social interpretation is 
possible of achievement, if at all, by the deliberate 
selection of some phenomenon which is an in- 
evitable part of the social process, as a focal 
point of research interest. In other words, social 
stratification is a result of social interaction, a 
concomitant of community living, a sine qua non 
factor in the entire socializing process. Hence, 
it becomes imperative, it would seem, to take 
advantage of the accessibility of such a significant 
social phenomenon in the formulation of social 
judgments. 

All of that is not to say, of course, that the role 
of the individual is ignored or even minimized. 
It simply means that individuals are regarded 
from a societa] perspective; that since individuals 
of a given class are usually imbued with a similar 
stock of attitudes, ideas, behavior patterns, etc., 
as well as having a number of more tangible 
characteristics in common, the social atmosphere 
in which ,the individual abides is a convenient 
and proper setting for a socio-psychological 
evaluation. 

In this connection, Dr. Park? is one of the social 
scientists who recognizes the merits of analyzing 
the individual as a member of a functional social 
unit. 


It is, however, in the nature of political society that 
every class, caste, institution, or other functional unit 
should have its own dogma and its individual life- 
program, 

The ideology ot a class, caste, or social group seems 
to perform the same role in the functioning of a collec- 
tive unit that the individual’s conception of himself 
performs in the function of his personality. 

They (the psychiatrists) were, also, among the first 
to take account of the fact that the individual’s concep- 
tion of himself ...is always a more or less accurate 
reflection of his status in one or more social groups. 


In a somewhat similar vein, another social) scien- 
tist has indicted psychologists for limiting them- 


selves to a study of the “isolated” man. 


® Robert E. Park, “Symbiosis and Socialization: A 
Frame of Reference for the Study of Society,” American 


Journal of Sociology (July, 1939), pp. 8-9. 


Even when man is artificially separated from society 
and viewed outside of his relations to the group, he 
nevertheless retains its imprint... for how is one to 
explain principles, ideas, thought, and judgment, all of 
which we possess because they are possessed by others, 
and which we share with others, if we accept the hy- 
pothesis of the isolated man?* 


It remains, in this brief preamble, to amplify 
the assertion, previously made, to the effect that 
an investigation of social classes in an all-Negro 
community will provide a basic frame of reference 
for studying Negro ciasses in a mixed community. 

The exclusive application of the latter approach 
has yielded chaotic results because the constant 
“social” interaction involved in the symbiotic*® 
association of the races in mixed communities 
tends to obscure some of the very factors which 
should be revealed. In many instances, it rele- 
gates explanations which might otherwise be 
dynamic, to the realm of mere speculation. 

Thus, by way of illustration, suppose it should be 
determined by research in racially mixed com- 
munities, that Negro social classes tended to be 
highly stratified. Might it then be legitimately 
assumed, a priori, that the proximity of the white 
social world had any efficient connection with 
such stratification? On the other hand, however, 
if the above determination was made after, let us 
say, Classes in all-Negro communities had been 
found to exhibit a very slight degree of stratifica- 
tion, there would be an incontrovertible relation- 
ship between Negro class stratification and the 
white social world. An adequate framework 
havirg been thereby acquired, it would become 
relevant to describe and analyze this relationship. 

Finally, the all-Negro community embodies 
fewer contradictions than the mixed community. 
It is less complex, socially, from which it seems 
self-evident that social as well as personal conflict 
would be correspondingly less than in communities 
where both whites and Negroes reside. If that is 
true, there should be fewer probabilities of making 
fallacious judgments than there would be in a 
situation which, from its very nature, is pregnant 
with the possibilities of conflict. 


4 Maurice Halbwachs, “Individual Consciousness and 
Collective Mind,” American Journal of Sociology (May, 
1939), pp. 812-813. 

’ Symbiotic relationships in human society mean 
living together of different races, cultural groups, reli- 
gious and economic groups with little or no consensus, 
See Noel P. Gist and L. A. Halbert, Urban Society (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1942), pp. 132-135. 
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Boley, Oklahoma, a Negro community, is 
located in Okfuskee County, in the east central 
part of the State. It connects with the outside 
world chiefly by means of U. S. Highway 62, 
which runs east and west connecting Oklahoma 
City and Muskogee. Okemah, the county seat 
and an all-white community, is twelve miles east 
of Boley, and another smaller white community, 
Paden, lies to the west of Boley. According to the 
1940 census, the population of Boley is 942, this 
figure applying, of course, only to those living 
within the kmits of the town. Within a five mile 
radius, however, some 5,000 Negroes come under 
Boley’s influence. 

The incorporation of Boley on March 30, 1905, 
at the instigation of the first twenty residents, 
was the outgrowth of an idea conceived in 1903. 
It appears that the then president of the Fort 
Smith and Western Railroad Townsite Company 
entered into a controversy with some other in- 
dividuals, centering around the question of whether 
the Negro was capable of self-government or 
whether supervision by whites was essential to his 
survival. It was finally decided to promote the 
organization of a Negro town site, and one W. H. 
Boley, the Fort Smith and Western Roadmaster, 
was active in this respect. The town, which 
became Mr. Boley’s namesake, grew rapidly, 
aided and abetted by the Boley Progress, a news- 
paper, the primary purpose of which was to attract 
residents from Texas and Louisiana. In 1912, the 
population was approximately 4,000, but the war, 
urban and northward immigration, the depression, 
and other factors depleted it. 

The people of Boley earn their living, in the 
main, by farming; hence, from an economic 
standpoint it might be said that it is an agricul- 
tural community. It must be noted, however, 
that the town has several urban features and 
characteristics. For instance, the sex composition 
shows a preponderance of females over males— 
512 females to 430 males in 1940. The age com- 
position reveals comparatively few children in 
terms of the number expected in the actual rural 
community of that size, the predominant age 
group being from the ages of 20 to 40. 

Moreover, the numerous and varied establish- 
ments are in striking contrast to what would be 
expected of a “country” town, There are 44 
places of business, 9 churches, 3 cotton gins, 2 
schools, a library, a playground, a fairground, a 


bank, a Masonic Temple, a State NYA Work 
Experience Project for girls, a second class post 
office, a private hospital, 4 physicians, 1 dentist, 
two lawyers, and a CCC camp (recently moved). 

Within the city limits of Boley, to which this 
article is confined, there is little contact with white 
people except on business matters. There is no 
evidence that any white person has ever spent as 
long as twenty-four consecutive hours there. 
Although a number of Boleyites do some shopping 
in the neighboring all-white communities, the 
traditional animosity between residents of these 
racially exclusive communities still exists. 

This short, physical description of Boley is 


‘sufficient to proceed after a methodological note, 


to an analysis of its class organization and struc- 
ture. Both writers are well acquainted with the 
research site, each having made several visits of 
varying lengths in the interest of this study. 
Prior to that, one of the writers, a native of Okla- 
homa, had become acquainted with the community 
of Boley and a number of residents in traveling 
about the State. The other writer lived in Boley 
and attended school there for one year, some time 
after which he used the community as the subject 
for his master’s thesis. Since that time he has 
made frequent trips to Boley. 

The investigational techniques utilized in the 
following interpretation include questionnaires, 
several case histories, interviews, county records, 
documents and reports, and participation in the 
social life of Boley. From the wealth of materials 
acquired in these procedures the writers have ex- 
tracted the minimum necessary to present a true 
picture of class relationships. 


Ill 


As regards social organization and stratification 
in Boley, it should be pointed out first that their 
determinants are largely economic in character. 
There are, for instance, four rough economic divi- 
sions, the members of which recognize each other 
and are, in turn, recognized by others to have 
certain economic and social interests in common. 
These divisions include: 


1, The proprietorial class, which comprises those indi- 
viduals who own the local businesses, own and oper- 
ate farms, and who generally have a measure cf 
economic security and independence. Members of 


® Mozell C. Hill, A Sociological Study of an all Negro 
Community. Master’s Thesis, University of Kansas, 
1937. 
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this group often hold key positions in the municipal 
government. 

2. The professional class includes physicians, lawyers, 
teachers, preachers, and dentists, 

3. The laboring class (landless proletariat), rural and 
urban, who are permanent members of the commu- 
nity, usually propertyless and insecure. 

4. The “floaters,” who come and go, working at what- 
ever odd jobs are available, do not as a rule, become 
assimilated in the community social structure. They 
are included here, however, because there are always 
enough of them in Boley for the residents to know 
that they are there and because even in the loose and 
temporary association which they achieve, they form 
a sort of “other” group. 


There are two possible methods of approach to 
a further consideration of these economic group- 
ings. They might be broken down into even more 
refined divisions in an effort to bring out the mo- 
bility between them and to show how numerous 
are the organizations which cut across class lines. 
But this method would, in the estimation of the 
writers, furnish a plethora of data which, at this 
stage, could only serve to obscure rather than 
elucidate the inferences which might be derived 
from the major hypothesis of the study. 

The approach which it has been decided to use, 
over-simplifies the social organization of Boley, 
to be sure, since it concedes, for present purposes, 
only two extremely rough divisions of Boley so- 
ciety—upper and lower. To appreciate this 
method, however, one must be continually aware 
of the fact that this is an initial research effort 
to arrive at an understanding of an all-Negro 
community and it can, therefore, expect to do 
little more than pose in bold relief certain points 
believed to have significant implications for later, 
more detailed investigation. The writers are com- 
mitted to the idea, as they have so intimated 
earlier in this article, that it is more logical and 
more scientifically consistent, to begin with the 
simple aspects of cultural problems and then pro- 
ceed to the complex. 

Concerning these two fundamentai divisions of 
Boley society, the upper or elite class consists of 
those who have been referred to as proprietorial 
and professional. These individuals are bound 
together by a host of factors. In the first instance, 
they have achieved economic security or a sem- 
blance thereof. In the second place, they form an 
elite group in a truer sense than could be possible 
for any Negro in a mixed community, because 
Boley is “their town,” They “run” it and there 


are no invariably “better” white institutions with- 
in the community to detract from the psychic 
security thus achieved. A further cohesive factor 
is a recognition by the members of the upper class 
that they are interdependent. They need each 
other more urgently than they would, for example, 
if there were some white upper class residents with 
whom certain Negroes could psychologically 
identify themselves through business contacts or 
otherwise. 

The upper class then identifies itself as a class 
by means of prestige symbols which are under- 
stood as such throughout the entire American cul- 
tural pattern—economic resources, education, 
family status, and leadership. But the investiga- 
tors have failed to perceive any indications that 
skin color and Nordic characteristics are criteria, 
in any sense, for status in the Boley community. 
It was apparent both from the interviews and 
from participation in social activities that there 
is an unfeigned indifference to one’s complexion 
in Boley. This fact is in direct opposition to the 
views derived by investigators of the Negro in 
mixed communities.” 

Instead of identifying themselves with whites, 
the upper class members of Boley apparently re- 
gard white people as their traditional enemies. In 
almost every conversation with an individual from 
this group in which the matter of race relations 
was discussed, the Boleyite remarked on the busi- 


’ Franklin Frazier found that color is a significant 
factor in the spatial pattern of Negroes in Chicago. 
The Negro Family in Chicago (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932), chap. 6. He also brings out that 
color differences among members of the same family 
create tensions and conflict. See “Certain Aspects of 
Conflict in the Negro Family,” Social Forces (Oct. 1931), 
pp. 76-84. The same author in another publication 
takes the position that skin color cannot be considered 
in isolation, but that when it is considered along with 
social experiences of the individual, attitudes toward 
skin color grow out of the reactions of others in the 
community. Negro Youth at the Crossways (Washing- 
ton, D. C. American Council on Education 1942). 
Similar points of view are substantiated by: W. Lloyd 
Warner, who describes a southern community as a two- 
caste system with a class system in each, “Formal 
Education and the Social Structure,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology (May 1936), pp. 524-31; E. B. Reuter, 
Race Mixture (N. Y.: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1931); Chas. Johnson, Growing up in the Black 
Belt, Washington, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1942; Allison Davis, Donald Young, Ira D. Reid, 
Robert Sutherland, and others. 
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ness competition of the stores in n:ighboring all- 
white communities, or reference wa: made to the 
animosity between the all-white co,;:munity and 
Boley. It was discovered, in fact, 1\\at unless the 
subject of race relations was intro;juced by an 
“outsider,” the community residen:.’ seldom dis- 
cuss it except in the connection jus: suggested. 
The lower class has no organizai jn and little 
articulation but it is easily recogn jable by the 
simple fact of “not belonging” tithe “upper 
crust.” The conflicts and frustr.¢ions which 
generally result from Jower class st: jus are com- 
pensated for in some degree by t! absence of 
whites. They say, “we are all — : 












is “better” 
malize their 
| of the eco- 


Neg egroes are socially enable, noN ev f 
than any other. This serves to rat 
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IV § 


Implicit in the whole social structu we of Boley is 
an underlying egalitarian ideolo;' ‘y. This so 
dominates the mental atmosphere ynd “feeling- 
tone” of the residents that visitors (the writers, 
for example) are at least emotiorally affected 

t 


§ Charles S. Johnson finds among lower class Negro 
families of the black belt, that legal mayriages are not 
customary and that illegitimacy is no social stigma. 
Slave patterns still exist among the families. Op. cit., 
pp. 58-59. 
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thereby in the initial stage of the visit. Closer 
observation reveals, however, that the basic idea 
of equality of all Negroes is derived, unconsciously, 
no doubt, from the stereotyped conception by 
whites of a homogeneous Negro group. The Ne- 
groes of Boley have taken over this conception, 
psychically “‘isolated”’ it from its dynamic context, 
and adapted it to offensive use in the interest of 
community solidarity. 

It is not difficult to perceive what an important 
réle such an ideology could assume in the main- 
tenance of class stratification with a minimum of 
conflict. Its import for resignation to lower class 
status has already been noted, but further stress 
is not amiss. For just as every white youth once 
dreamed that, if he studied his lessons and worked 
hard he might one day be president of the United 
States, so the son of the humblest tenant farmer 
believes that he can attain a position of preemi- 
nence in Boley. He does not resent the upper 
class because he visualizes himself as a potential 
member. 

There were observed several factors, stemming 
from the upper class, which foster lower class 
aspirations in this respect and bring them within 
the realm of probability. First, the absence of 
whites provides Negroes of the upper class with a 
sense of security which, in turn, facilitates social 
and general intercourse between the classes. It 
is notorious that in mixed communities there are 
invariably upper class Negroes who assume an 
“Uncle Tom” or “Mammy” réle in dealing with 
whites. As a compensation for doing obeisance 
to whites they exact it from those whom they re- 
gard as their inferiors. Such individuals could 
not condescend to “thee and thou” relations with 
lower class members. They must, moreover, often 
exploit the lower class in order to keep impreg- 
nable their own class position. Inhibited and 
frustrated by reason of inferior status, the welfare 
of the community is secondary in importance to 
what ego gratification is available. 

On the other ‘hand, ego gratification comes to 
upper class Boleyites through the preservation and 
progress of Boley. Hence, they cannot exploit 
the lower class members without cutting off the 
basis for their own security. Consequently, in 
unconscious acknowledgment of their dependence 
on the lower class, they are cordial, friendly, in- 
terested, and informal in their relationship with 
them. 

The second palliative factor for lower class 
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status centers around the pyramid-like structure 
of the social pattern. While it is a fact that the 
lower class forms the broad base of the structure, 
the apex of the pyramid is occupied by one person, 
the banker, who enjoys a unique and peculiar 
prestige in Boley. Other upper class members 
are ostensibly as dependent for economic favors 
on the banker as lower class members themselves. 
Furthermore, the amount of money which the 
banker will have to lend in a given season is largely 
dependent on the fruitfulness of the crops raised 
by lower class persons. This interdependence 
with the banker who tops the social ladder, and 
this common dependence with the remainder of the 
upper class upon the banker, provides a collective 
psychological setting for the lower class which has 
enough compensatory features to offset the mental 
conflict which might otherwise accompany lower 
class status. 

So thorough, indeed, is the accommodation, and 
so strong is the psychic identification of the lower 
class and the banker, that a number of lower class 
members have superiority feelings in regard to 
members of the upper class other than the banker. 
One lower class informant related with pride that 
he and the banker sat in the latter’s office dis- 
cussing the prospect for crops while Dr. X waited 
outside. Another informant, a farm worker, 
volunteered that the banker would “laugh and 
grin with these doctors and teachers but when it 
comes to talking good hard, common sense, he 
comes to us.” These reactions are, of course, 
defensive, but they break down lower class inhibi- 
tions to the extent that an emotional security is 
achieved. Reactions of this type then become a 
substitute in the unconscious for lower class ag- 
gression which, if present, would militate against 
the status quo. They fortify the lower class 
individual’s belief that only a few good crops, for 
instance, stand between him and upper class 
status, because he is “as good as anybody else 
anyhow.” 

Another related circumstance is the fact that 
there is no large middle class which stands as a 
hurdle between lower and upper groups. The 
social structure of Boley has been compared to a 
pyramid with the town banker at its peak. In 
close proximity are the doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
well-to-do business men, and affluent farmers. 
This group shades almost imperceptibly into the 
one composed of smaller business units, home 
businesses, small farmers, etc. It would be a 
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misnomer to call this group a middie class because 
it is not so conceived in Boley and the people who 
comprise it do not recognize common interests or 
common status, nor do they have 2 “‘consciousness 
of kind.” They do recognize interests which they 
share with those at the top of the pyramid and 
some that they share with those at the base. 
Accordingly, since, it must be reiterated, the entire 
social atmosphere is pervaded by the philosophy 
of equality, these few in-betweens mingle socially 
both with those who are more and those who are 
less secure economically than they. And instead 
of serving as an obstacle between lower and upper 
classes they form a very concrete link in the chain 
of social relationships. 

The floaters, aforementioned, will not be dis- 
cussed in this connection since they are but tran- 
sients and do not necessarily share the dominant 
ideology of Boley. Those who do remain, how- 
ever, usually do so precisely because the unity of 
the all-Negro community appeals to them even 
though they automatically fall into the low-stra- 
tum group. 

Perhaps the strongest possible attestation that 
the lower class Negroes of Boley are not victims 
of a “permanent frustration” situation is to be 
sought in their intra-class relations. There is very 
little anti-social conduct in Boley and crimes such 
as rape, murder, assault and battery are almost 
unknown to the community residents except in- 
directly. The crime rate for Boley, in fact, is the 
lowest for the State of Oklahoma. The amic- 
ability of intra-class relations in the disadvantaged 
group of Boley appears to support John Dollard’s 
theory of intra-race aggression as a result of caste 
frustration.® 

The writers are aware that the foregoing cursory 
presentation does not in any sense exploit the 
possibilities of the problems involved. They in- 
tend to explore the matter much more deeply, 
giving more attention to individual personality 
by means of the life history, in a larger work of 
which this study is a part. 


SUMMARY 


The present analysis does, however, appear to 
bring into focus several points of differentiation 
between social classes in mixed communities and 
those in Boley. These points are submitted in 
specific reference to the fact that this community 


® John Dollard, op. cit., chap. XIII. 
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is relatively free from the psychological pressure of 
white society which may be expressed in the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. The society is marked by an underlying, 
egalitarian philosophy. 

2. There is an absence of color differentiation in 
the definition and motivation of social classes. 

3. There is a minimum of lower class status 
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CHANGING AGRICULTURAL MAGIC IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS: 
A SYSTEMATIC ANALYSIS OF FOLK-URBAN TRANSITION 






frustration as evidenced by harmonious relations 
in inter- and intra-class communication, low crime 
rate, and conventional sex mores. 

4. The lower class is aware of its potency in the 
economic life of the community but makes no at- 
tempt te become articulate as a class group. 

5. There is relatively little exploitation of lower 
class members by those of the elite group. 


HERBERT PASSIN anv JOHN W. BENNETT 


N ORDER to generalize the folk-urban con- 
tinuum it is necessary to conceive it as a 
transition from greater to lesser homoge- 
neity.1. With this conception the difference be- 
tween such transitions in primitive and in modern 
societies becomes merely one of degree. In this 
article we propose to examine an hypothesis de- 
rived from the field of so-called “primitive” 
peoples.? It seems to us that if we can demon- 
strate the validity of the continuum in a modern 
setting we shall have made some contribution to 
any elaboration of the entire theory. 

Although nowhere quite so explicitly stated as in 
the work of Redfield, it is generally acknowledged 
that in the transition of a community from a state 
of relative social homogeneity to heterogeneity, 
there are correlative changes in the ideological 
views of itsmembers. This is, of course, an aspect 
of the historic development of rational and non- 
sacred attitudes, which is so well documented for 
the growth of modern industrial society.* One 
important phase of this change is in respect to 
the complex of beliefs and practices known as 
magic. This article is concerned with an empirical 
investigation of the kinds of changes in magic 
that seem to cohere, or go along with, a community 
in transition. 

Within the conceptual framework of folk-urban 

1 The reader will discover the basic ideas of this ap- 
proach in the work of Robert Redfield, Ferdinand 
Ténnies, Emile Durkheim, Howard Becker, P. Sorokin. 

* Cf. Redfield, The Folk Society in Yucatan. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1942. 

*Cf. Richard H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism, 


University of Chicago 


theory, the following proposition is relevant to 
our inquiry: ‘“The lesser the homogeneity of a cul- 
ture (or the greater the heterogeneity), the lesser 
the organization (or the greater the disorganiza- 
tion).’”” From this may be derived the central 
contention of this study. In somewhat less com- 
pressed form, it may be stated that the system of 
magic prevailing in a homogeneous phase will tend 
to be more fragmentary, less internally coherent, 
and more disorganized as the community moves 
toward lesser homogeneity. 

The research from which we have derived our 
central hypothesis has been done among so-called 
“primitive” societies. For our part, we shall ex- 
amine magical changes in a modern rural com- 
munity that has undergone change. It should be 
noted that the change from a folk to an urban type 
is essentially analogous to the change from a self- 
sufficient to a dependent rural community. The 
essential analogy lodges in the fact that both are 
changing from more to less homogeneity.‘ While 
the range we have studied does not cover the full 
length of the ideal-type continuum,* there is a 
demonstrable difference in respect to homogeneity 
between the two selected phases. For theoretical 
purposes this is the crucial factor. 

As an incident to this study, the authors enter- 


4 Cf. the University of Chicago peasant study series, 
particularly H. Miner, St. Denis, A French-Canadian 
Parish (and Redfield’s introduction); and E. H. Spicer, 
Pascua, A Yaqui Village. 

5 Becker formerly used “ideal type” but now prefers 
the term “constructed type.” The difference, however, 
seems of little moment here, even though it is important 
in other contexts. 
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tain the hope that the following purposes may be 
served: (1) a specific understanding of historical 
process in southern Illinois; (2) a contribution to 
folk-urban theory; (3) a concrete demonstration 
of the feasibility of general “law” in the field of 
society, whether primitive or modern; (4) a greater 
rapprochement betweer. the disciplines of anthro- 
pology and sociology. 


I 


In the community of Stringtown, Illinois, and 
its immediately adjacent area, the historic process 
of adaptation to expanding urbanism has involved 
a change from a folk-like homogeneous community 
to a heterogeneous “‘town-country” type. The 
limits of this paper do not permit a detailed justi- 
fication of this view, and the reader must be re- 
ferred to existing available documentation.’ The 
terminal points of this process, called respectively 
Old Stringtown and Stringtown 1939,* may be 
described for the purposes of our analysis as fol- 
lows: Old Stringtown, the initial historic phase 
preceding the major onslaught of urbanism, was a 
(relatively) economically self-sufficient community, 
sacred in both outlook and social controls, highly 
integrated, with a marked dominance of primary- 
group controls, particularly familial. After the 
shattering historical impact of ‘“moonshining,” 
which served as midwife to the nascent urbaniza- 
tion, Stringtown 1939 became economically de- 
pendent upon the wider American economic scene. 
In association with this fundamental economic 
transition, the community came to rest more upon 


6 This term is taken from J. H. Kolb. Cf., “Family 
life and rural organization,” Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, V, XXIII, 1929. 

7 The following items are available: Passin, “Culture 
Change in Southern Illinois,” Rural Sociology, Sept. 
1942; a somewhat more enlarged version in Passin, 
“Preliminary report of a field survey of culture change 
in the region of Unionville, Illinois, Summer 1939,” 
SSRC, 1941 (mimeo’d); Bennett, Smith, and Passin, 
“Food and culture in southern Illinois,” Am. Sociol. Rev., 
Oct. 1942; Bennett, ‘“‘Some problems of status and social 
solidarity in a riverbottoms community,” Rural Soci- 
ology (forthcoming). 

8 These materials are based both upon Stringtown 
and the adjacent area, particularly the bottoms com- 
munity studied by Mr. Bennett. The use of the name 
of Stringtown alone in the designation of phases must 
be understood merely as a literary convenience. It 
actually refers to the pre-industrial phase of the rest of 
the area as well as of Stringtown. 


impersonal sanctions, the family declined in im- 
portance, the church virtually disappeared as an 
effective agency of social control, and attitudes 
were progressively secularized. The verdict of 
heterogeneity is demonstrable in all phases of the 
communal life. 

If we ignore the specific historic content and 
concentrate on form, it is apparent that Old String- 
town was similar to what is recognized as the folk, 
or primitive, society. In respect to content, the 
specific magical prescriptions are derived from 
what is evidently an Old English pattern, which 
was carried to most of the major settlements of 
this historic-ethnic group.* But while this is true 
even of the present-day remnants of magic, the 
organization of the items and their articulation in 
the general way of life of the community seem to 
depend upon nonhistorical factors. No one has 
convincingly demonstrated why it is that folk-type 
societies universally have magical systems. The 
present authors believe, however, that given the 
presence of magical items in the cultural repertoire 
of a people, under folk conditions they are effective 
because: (1) no alternative beliefs are present to 
create conflict; (2) the system of beliefs is not sub- 
ject to inner checks and alterations." 

The magical practices under consideration cen- 
tered around the economic life of the people. 
These include the appropriate times for planting 
various crops, the significance of the Zodiac and 
other celestial phenomena, the determination of 
weather conditions, the time for the slaughter and 
care of livestock, and such industrial pursuits as 
making soap. 

It was believed that successful crops required 
careful observation of traditional “signs.” Let- 
tuce and certain other garden crops must be 
planted on St. Valentine’s day, February 14." 
Failure to observe this prescription automatically 
results in a bad crop. Cutumbers must be planted 
in “dark moon” and by the Zodiacal “twin” sign. 
Potatoes and corn must be planted in the dark 


®Compare some of the materials presented belo 
with those found in Vance Randolph, The ©» wu; 
Mandel Sherman, Hollow Folk; and Harry .1. Hyatt, 
Folk Lore from Adams County, Illinois. Mem. Alma 
Egan Hyatt Foundation, New York, 1935. 

10 Cf. Evans-Pritchard’s classic account in Witch- 
craft Among the Azande. Oxford, 1937. | 

1! The ensuing description, although referring to a 
former period, is cast in the present tense for the sake of 
convenience of exposition. 
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of the moon. Beans should be planted on Good 
Friday. In general, the principle seems to have 
been that plants that grow primarily above the 
ground should be seeded in “light moon,” the 
others in “dark moon.”’ Things that grow along 
a vine should be planted when the signs are in 
the arms. 

The signs are also significant in respect to the 
care of stock. Hogs should be slaughtered in the 
dark of the moon when the sign is between the 
thighs and the knees. Otherwise the meat swells 
up. To prevent hemorrhage and harmful after- 
effects, castration should be performed by the 
same signs. The same sign determines the time 
of preserving meat. If it is not observed, the 
meat will “fry away into grease,’”’ the grease will 
unaccountably disappear, the meat will curl in 
the frying pan, and it will be difficult to make 
brown gravy. Stock should be weaned when the 
sign is in the head, or else “they go to hollerin’.” 
(The same was suggested for human children.) 

Soap must be made in the dark of the moon. 
Planking and house building must occur in the 
appropriate sign, or the roofing will curl upwards. 

The coming weather, an item of extreme im- 
portance to farmers, can be predicted from a 
variety of signs, astral, floral, and faunal. These 
are sufficiently numerous to fill a small-sized vol- 
ume and must be omitted here. 

The magical prescriptions carry their own sanc- 
tions. Failure to comply results in unfortunate 
consequences, even disaster, for the skeptic or 
forgetful one. The potency of these underlying 
sanctions must be ‘aken to indicate the urgent 
and immediate importance of the magical practices 
in the life of the people. 

At the same time, the farmer carried on what 
from our vantage point may be designated as more 
rationalistic practices. What is of crucial sig- 
nificance, however, in determining the réle of 
magic, is that magical and rationalistic agriculture 
were not practiced disjunctively, side by side as it 
were, but were both articulated in a consistent 
body of practice. The unitary practice of agri- 
culture required the observation of both classes of 
activity, simultaneously and intertwined. To 
have a successful corn crop, the farmer selected 
his seed, plowed, planted by the sign, cultivated, 
and harvested. The sign was not a mere after- 
thought, even if one dictated by common-sense 
caution, but rather an integral part of the total 
agricultural process. In this we areable to observe 
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a phenomenon common in the experience of the 
student of primitive society.” 

Participation in this system of belief and prac- 
tice was widespread, and in this fact we again see 
the mark of the folk society. Virtually everybody 
accepted the ideas and carried out the prescrip- 
tions. The following statements could be dupli- 
cated many times over: 


My father used the signs all the time. He wouldn’t 
plant nothin’ without ’em. He planted his potatoes in 
the dark of the moon every year of his life. 

The reason they don’t raise no crops worth nothin’ 
now is because they don’t use the signs. 


It also seemed to be the case that the knowledge 
and practices of any one person were identical 
with those of others. There was a large over- 
lapping area of magical knowledge among all 
members. Of course, some individuals had 
greater knowledge than others, and were accorded 
high esteem and consulted. But the central core 
of the concepts was shared in the minds of all the 
people and not carried exclusively by specialist 
practitioners. 

The system generated no internal contradictions 
to plague the individual. Clearly understood, its 
major tenets of belief and practice interlocked to 
form a coherent fabric of compelling custom. The 
beliefs in respect to the properties of the lunar 
and Zodiacal phases, long hallowed by tradition 
and unchallenged by any corrosive agent of ra- 
tionalism in the body politic, supported the prac- 
tices. The sanction of fear of failure urged people 
to observe with little question. 

Detailed prescriptions of the various elements 
by older informants are clear-cut and consistent. 
Their descriptions evince a high degree of detailed 
similarity with each other and point to the former 
wide ciffusion and coherence of the pattern. 
Particularly noteworthy in this connection is the 
sharpness and clarity of the causal explanations. 


I tell you, if you take a board and lay it down on the 
ground in the dark of the moon, and lay another right 
next to it in the light of the moon, and wait a wuile, 
you'll find the grass under the one you put down in the 
light all long and green, while the grass under the one 
you put down in the dark will be dead. That’s because 
the one you put down in the light don’t press so tight to 
the ground. That’s what’s behind it. 





% Cf, Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their Magic; 
Allen and Unwin, 1935, Redfield, op. cit. 
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The cause—that it doesn’t press so tightly to 
the ground—is analogically applied to plants 
seeded in the light of the moon: ears of corn will 
remain upright on the stalk and not hang down 
towards the ground. This is undesirable since the 
ears are difficult to reach during shucking. Like- 
wise, planks cut in the light of the moon will curl 
upwards; and hog meat slaughtered in light moon 
will curl upwards in the frying pan. 

It is important to note that observance alone 
could not guarantee success, but transgression 
could assure failure. Thus failure, in despite of 
observance, could be explained by many factors 
within or without the system. Poor rational judg- 
ment could prejudice the outcome unfavorably; 
only abiding by all of the rules, rational and magi- 
cal, could bring about success with the benevolent 
intervention of Nature. Once having accepted 
the system, it could not be destroyed from within, 
as Evans-Pritchard has shown so admirably for 
the Azande." If, for example, a man planted his 
cabbage with due regard for the signs, and yet 
reaped failure, then perhaps some menstruating 
woman chanced in the vicinity of his cabbage 
patch (this would harm the cabbage), or he was 
not careful of some particular, or else Nature was 
simply capricious. Neglect of the magical pre- 
scriptions automatically meant failure; observance 
did not eliminate all risk from the agricultural 
enterprise, it only reduced it. 

What is relevant for the hypothesis under anal- 
ysis, then, is that in the Old Stringtown phase, 
the system of interlocking belief, sanction, and 
practice was: (1) total, not fragmentary; (2) in- 
ternally consistent; (3) organized; (4) closely 
articulated within the wider system of agricultural 
and economic activity; (5) shared by all members 
of the culture alike; and (6) within the minds of 
the people constituted an identical content pattern. 
In short, it was a folk-type magical system. 


II 


With the post-World War I agricultural de- 
pression, Stringtown was drawn into the economic 
vortex of the wider American economy. How this 
happened in a concrete historical sense cannot be 
explained here for lack of space; some explanation 
is provided in earlier reports.“ Since we are con- 
cerned with the consequences of the transition, it 
suffices our purpose merely to record the historical 


13 Evans-Pritchard, op. cit. 
“4 Passin, op. cit. 
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fact. The loss of economic self-sufficiency en- 
tailed far-reaching consequences for the society 
and a drift towards heterogeneity that goes on 
unabated today. 

It is clear that the initial impact of urbanism 
involved the subsistence economic system; with 
the result that beliefs and attitudes accommodated 
to that system were among the first to break down 
and adapt to new conditions, or at least to show 
some perceptible effects of that widening of cultural 
horizon incident to the process of urbanization. 
Some of the specific factors instrumental in bring- 
ing about the new situation may be isolated for 
examination. 

One of the most prominent consequences of the 
introduction of a cash crop economy was the con- 
current need for more rational and efficient agri- 
culture. Failures have immediate monetary con- 
sequences, and the rising money needs place a 
premium on success. The individual must pay 
attention to scientific practices and not let tradi- 
tion interfere with sound practice. This imperious 
need makes the individual accessible to extra- 
systemic ideas. Thus people began to devote time 
to the study of catalogues, extension bulletins, 
and farm bureau publications, all of which provide 
an entering wedge for the differentiation of initially 
homogeneous beliefs and practices. 

Furthermore, speed and precision in the planting 
of cash crops in order to make use of the limited 
farm labor supply became necessary, and individ- 
uals could not always observe the signs even if 
they wanted to. If the equipment (possibly bor- 
rowed) and the farm labor were available, the 
farmer had to put in his corn, whether the sign 
was traditionally propitious or not, or else court 
complete disaster. There is considerable evidence 
to show that this lack of accord between tradi- 
tional prescription and utilitarian need caused 
great conflict and stress for individuals until they 
were able to rationalize it in some way. 

With the general opening up of the community 
to urban influences and the increasing differentia- 
tion which followed, people began to accept secular 
and rational modes of thought from the urban 
models along with other urban values. On the 
one hand, the internal processes of heterogeniza- 
tion favored rational thought; on the other hand, 
acceptance of urban values supported the internal 
development. 

The school occupies an interesting place in this 
course of events. Despite its rational curriculum, 
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it was not the efficient cause of the change. In- 
deed, careful perusal of school records shows that 
there have been no major curricular innovations 
in perhaps fifty years. Rather the school was it- 
self affected by the increasing secular and rational 
emphasis. For the school to be effective as a 
rational influence, the total state of the community 
had to change first. 

The decline of the church contributed to the 
secularizing tendency by virtue of the elimination 
of sacred ways of thought from the minds of most 
inhabitants. Reciprocally, of course, its decline 
too was affected by the general change. 

Finally, the appearance on the scene of alternate 
and competing systems of thought and behavior, 
fostered by urban values, hastened the destruction 
of the older system. 

With this situation, what can be predicated of 
the character of the changes from our initial hy- 
pothesis? Verification of the hypothesis requires 
that the change be demonstrably in the direction 
of decrease of the degree of coherence, or integra- 
tion of the beliefs. The concrete meaning of this 
idea will emerge in the course of the analysis. 

All evidence goes to show that there has been a 
catastrophic decline in the total number of persons 
who believe in the magic. This is of fundamental 
importance, for now instead of a community of 
believers, we find a community in which full be- 
lievers and unbelievers are sharply distinguished, 
and all the intermediate stages are discernible. 
Where formerly everybody, except a few perennial 
scoffers, accepted the beliefs implicitly, nowadays 
only a small band of oldsters or conservatives hold 
these ideas in their entirety, and they are subject 
to constant sniping and rational attack. They 
must now defend themselves for believing what 
was once taken for granted in the mental fabric 
of the culture. An oldster laments: 


Nowadays when you ask ’em if they plant by the 
signs, they git smart and say things. If you say, “do 
you plant in the dark of the moon?” they will say, “No, 
I plant in the ground!” all sech smart remarks ez that. 


Most people reported that their parents observed 
the signs, although they themselves might not 
do so, 


No, I don’t have no special signs for sowin’. My 
people did, the old folks. 


Thus a survey of present practices would show 
that some people believe and some don’t; that 
some practice and some don’t. 
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The body of beliefs is not shared in common. 
By contrast with the former relatively even diffu- 
sion of the ideas throughout the general populace, 
at present there are wide differences among in- 
dividuals with respect both to what they know 
and what they believe. Thus, as pointed out 
above, some frankly disbelieve. But of those who 
believe, different persons believe different things. 
The items of belief have become fragmentary and 
scattered irregularly among the people. Some 
persons understand gardening magic, or even the 
prescriptions about cucumbers as against beans; 
some believe only the livestock injunctions. 
Since the evidence for this view would be exces- 
sively lengthy, the following comparison of some 
of the beliefs of two neighboring families will 
illustrate the drift of these remarks: 


Sign : 

Crop Family A Family B 
carrots dark moon no sign 
black-eyed peas no sign arms 
crowder peas no sign head 
turnips head no sign 
pole beans no sign arms 


A thoroughly documented comparison would be 
even more striking. 

Actual knowledge varies considerably. Some 
persons know one set of signs, others another set. 
A person may know of the existence of a sign, but 
will not know what it is. He then may or may not 
refer for illumination to some better informed 
person, the Ladies Birthday Almanac, or some 
Zodiacal register. An old woman reported: 


I told my son when to plant his cucumbers. He said 
he didn’t know when to plant ’em, so I looked it up in 


the Almanac and told him. 


Our detailed analysis of what was believed cur- 
rently in the community revealed a further striking 
phenomenon. The beliefs entertained are not 
only partial and fragmentary, but they are often 
actually contradictory and inconsistent. In this 
we can see the breakdown of the inner consistency 
and coherence of the system. 

It will be recalled that in the older situation, 
beliefs were well integrated, that they did not con- 
tradict each other. At the present time, every 
fundamental element in the system is subject to 
conflicting interpretations. In the words of one 
perplexed farmer: 


The trouble with the signs is that no two fellers will 
say the same thing. My daddy-in-law says there’s two 
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weeks of dark of the moon to plant in, but my own 
daddy says there’s only two days. A couple fellers over 
here both said the dark of the moon come at different 
times, and both planted their potatoes by their own 
signs—and both of ’em raised good potatoes! That’s 
the trouble with them signs. 


Even persons who feel that lunar phases are 
important are not quite sure of their exact occur- 
rence. In 1939 the confusion generated a serious 
community-wide controversy which was partially 
adjudicated by a letter to the Prairie Farmer! 
Some people believe that the lunar phases divide 
the month into equal periods of light and dark 
moon. Others hold with equal conviction that 
“dark moon is just when it’s a little sliver, just 
beginnin’ to full up. Now the light of the moon 
is when it’s in its last quarter, full and bright.” 
Still others hold to the conception of one or at most 
two days for the proper celestial conditions. 

The same confusion is manifest in respect to the 
Zodiacal signs, although not to the same extreme 
degree. But there is much conflict over when the 
sign is in the arms, or the head, or the thighs. 

Finally, the lack of coherence affects the very 
meaning of the signs, Compare the following 
prescriptions of three different individuals: 


Sign 


Crop A B e 
WIG: 5 kaksiesea dark moon _head none 
potatoes........... dark moon arms legs 
garden peas........ full moon head arms 
| IER oe aE wage ee dark moon head none 
Cabbage... 6.055... head heart head 
eee ee light moon _head Feb. 14 


It is also to be observed that the various prac- 
tices still known or followed stand unsupported by 
the rich causal system of explanations which was 
so important in early days. People are no longer 
sure of the causes of the phenomena. While the 
explanation of the board is freely resorted to, it 
is significant that a directly opposite account is 
given as frequently as the one described. Many 
will frankly admit that they are not sure whether 
the grass is supposed to flourish or to die under the 
board in dark mcon. Thus the individual who 
may be inclined to continue his observation of the 
signs will not know exactly why he anticipates 
certain results, nor, indesd, why he even bothers 
except for reasons of vague, traditional sentiment. 

In current agricultural practice, the observation 
of sign and phase has become incidental to the 
main body of common-sense pursuits. The folk 
beliefs are no longer a necessary part of the pro- 
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cedure; magical and “rational” are disjunct. By 
this is meant the fact that in the minds of the 
people the two elements in the historic tradition 
that had once been fused in a dynamically unified 
pattern now form separate categories. The sepa- 
ration is continually indicated by doubters in the 
epithets of “old fogy ideas,” “nigger ideas,” and 
“superstitions;” by adherents, in the recognition 
that the special beliefs under consideration are 
singled out for scorn by others. 

That most adult persons were reared in primary- 
groups that inculcated these beliefs is a source of 
considerable conflict. Many feel uneasy in com- 
pliance; and many feel equally uneasy about non- 
compliance. People tend to be very defensive 
about the signs. 


Well, I’m sorta foolish about ’em myself... I think 
there’s somethin’ to ’em all] right. (very halting and 
embarrassed) 


A middle aged woman complained that her mother- 
in-law “makes fun of me because I can’t tell the 
signs at my age.” And yet this same mother-in- 
law said to one of the field staff, ‘I guess I’m jes’ 
full of that sign foolishness. I don’t know what 
good it is.” A dialogue between husband and 


wife sets this off in fine relief: 


H: (to interviewer) It’s mostly niggers have these su- 
perstitions. I don’t plant by no signs. I plant 
when the ground’s ready. 

W: Why, C., how can you say that? You fussin’ 
aroun’ here tryin’ to get your potatoes in by the 
right sign! You know you always plant your 
potatoes in the sign. 

H: (very embarrassed) Oh quiet! I don’t! 

W: (to interviewer) Now, don’t you believe him, 


The present state of affairs in regard to magic 
can be characterized further by the following con- 
siderations. Whereas formerly the system was 
maintained by its own internal sanctions and by 
traditional continuity from generation to genera- 
tion, these are no longer accepted as adequate to 
still the pangs of doubt. All feel the desirability 
of submission to some rational, experimental test, 
however widely the anticipations of outcome may 
vary. This fact gives the current explanations 
about the board in dark moon a new significance: 
it is conceived as an experimental test. The fol- 
lowing is an example of the current mood: 


You know, what a feller ought to do is to set down 
ever’ time he went by the sign. It wouldn’t cost him 
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nothin’ to do that. Then a feller could trace it up— 
*speriment like. You could try out the sign an’ test it 
an’ then you’d really know. If I was to git a farm again 
that’s what I’d do. (He had lost his farm during the 
1937 flood.—The Authors.) Now, I got a good crop of 
potatoes one year, so I traced em up when I planted ’em 


an’ it was in the new moon—that’s the dark moon. I 
remembered that the year before I planted ’em in the 
ligkt moon, an’ I got just as good a crop. 


Whatever the outcome of the particular experiment 
cited or proposed, it is clear that tradition is no 
longer enough; reason also must be satisfied. 

Thus, in general contrast to the condition of 
magical belief in Old Stringtown, the present sys- 
tem is: (1) fragmentary; (2) internally contra- 
dictory; (3) relatively disorganized; (4) disasso- 
ciated from other aspects of the culture; (5) un- 
equally distributed among the people; and (6) 
forming no consistently accepted content pattern. 
It is a relatively secularized magical system. 


III 


The qualification “relatively” indicates the limi- 
tation suggested earlier in the paper. It would 
be very misleading to leave the impression of com- 
plete disintegration of magic in the community. 
The empirical case of Stringtown covers but a 
limited segment of the logically possible con- 
tinuum. In its earlier phase it was only relatively 
homogeneous; at present it is only relatively hetero- 
geneous. The course of subsequent historical 
development and the impact of the war in accel- 
erating external contact and dependence may 
extend the process even further and present us 
with an even more heterogeneous picture. 

But at present there are islands of homogeneity 
within the general disorganization. These result 
from the dual processes of (1) persistence of older 
elements for a variety of reasons, and (2) the 
adaptation of old elements to the new conditions— 
an important phase of cultural creativity. In re- 
spect to the latter, genuinely novel elements may 
develop in accommodation to the new cultural 
conditions. 

These “foci of folkness”’ may be ranged in three 
categories: (1) the persistence of the old, (2) the 
conflict area, and (3) the new, emergent pattern. 

(1) It is not in magic alone that the older pat- 
tern has persistence-power, but rather in the whole 
social structure. Indeed, it is here proposed that 
the persistence of the earlier magic is associated 
with the partial carry-over of the earlier social 
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categories into the urbanized stage. The point 
cannot be documented here at length,’ but ex- 
haustive analysis of the area has demonstrated a 
division, amounting to a dual status system, be- 
tween those most affected by the economic changes 
and those least affected. Among the latter group, 
some of the older sanctions, motivations, and atti- 
tudes still form a system in terms of which people 
order their lives. They have been designated as 
conservative, well-to-do, religious farmers.'6 The 
others, by way of contrast, are irreligious share- 
croppers. It is primarily among the conservative 
group, those participating in a semblance of the 
older system and who find their satisfactions there- 
in, that most systematic belief in magic is found. 

In the main the distinction, in a superficial 
statistical sense, is between the old and the young. 
The “old folks” in general are more folklike, more 
conservative; and the young are more eager for 
and accessible to urbanization, to the currents to 
change flowing in from the outside. But it is no 
simple function of chronological age that we are 
concerned with here, for underlying this perennial 
youth-age disagreement is a basic divergence in 
orientation between persons who direct their life- 
course within the traditional confines and those 
who seek elsewhere for their satisfactions. This 
divergence runs like a red thread throughout the 
whole area. By way of confirmation of this judg- 
ment, we may point out that sons of the conserva- 
tive families tend to accept much of the world- 
view of their parents, while older persons who have 
been dislocated by the impact of urbanism (usually 
economically) are much more urbanized in their 
outlook. The surest, most confident and compe- 
tent assertions on magic come from the “‘conserva- 
tive” group. It is often stated in the form that 
“my father did it; it’s good enough for me.” And 
conversely, the greatest doubt, uncertainty, and 
disbelief come from the urbanized sector.!” 

As long as there is still some basis for the old 
mode of life, we may expect the older system of 
magic to persist. It may be pointed out that this 
very phenomenon is a further confirmation of the 
hypothesis under consideration. It is found that 
even within the contemporaneous community, the 
areas of relative homogeneity (certainly less than 


% The reader is here referred to the discussion of this 
subject in Passin, op. cit., especially the SSRC version. 

6 Passin, op. cit. 

17 This is, of course, excluding such special cases as 
college graduates, whatever their origins. 














in Old Stringtown) and of relative heterogeneity 
show the same systematic difference in regard 
to magic. 

(2) The area of conflict here concerns primarily 
what Frazer® and Malinowski!® have called the 
“aleatory” element, the element of risk or luck 
which attends human endeavor. Many persons 
are torn between their rational doubt and the 
traditional impulsions which they acquired in their 
younger days. While they may feel the need for 
experimental evidence, they hesitate to accept a 
negative result as conclusive. They seem to fear 
to take the risk of noncompliance. 


I don’t know whether plantin’ by the sign makes any 
difference, but we think it might. Of course, some- 


times when we plant by the sign it don’t have no good 
luck either. 


There is a residual apprehension, a fear of risking 
the possibility of a poor crop or some other dis- 
aster by not observing the sign. 


I dehorn cattle when the sign is in the thighs. I’ve 
heard of ’em bleedin’ to death—hogs and cows both—if 
you don’t do it by the signs. None of mine ever did 
that, but I watch it careful ... Yes, I’ve done it out of 
the sign an’ nothin’ happened, but I like to watch it 
careful. I generally do it by the sign. 


This fear of risk also tends to inhibit a complete 
secularization of agricultural practice. 

There is one further aspect of the intermediate 
conflict area which seems to be achieving a satis- 
factory solution. The planting of gardens is still 
more subject to the observance of signs than is the 
planting of cash crops. Corn, bean, and hay crops 
are almost entirely free from magical control. 
The reason seems to be that the latter group is 
more dependent upon rational considerations— 
labor supply, rainfall, etc.—while garden crops do 
not require a precise schedule. The same holds 
true for the care of livestock. In both of these, 
the signs are more frequently followed than in the 
case of the large cash crops. In this way, both 
traditional motives and economic expediency are 
partially satisfied. 

(3) The adjustment to the rational atmosphere 
is, however, taking somewhat different lines. One 
is by way of using the signs “when possible.” 


Yeah, I plant by the signs, but the season don’t 
always let me. 


18 James Frazer, The Golden Bough. 
19 B, Malinowski, The Myth in Primitive Psychology. 
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Well, I plant corn by the dark of the moon. That is, 
I try to do it, but sometimes the season interferes. The 
water might stay up late, or somethin’ lixe that... I 


like to plant by the signs if I can. All of us aroun’ here 
try to use ’em if the season don’t interfere. 


The most significant re-adaptation, however, is 
in the reduction of the importance of the sign so 
that it becomes only one among a number of other 
important elements. We have here virtually the 
basis for a new magical theory. The sign is im- 
portant, but so are the rain, the condition of the 
soil, the season, the temperature, etc. The follow- 
ing is a characteristic explanation in these terms: 


Well... the way I think is that the season and the 
sign ain’t got nothin’ to do with each other. I guess the 
crop really depends more on the rain—that’s what we 
call the season—it’s really more important. I prefer to 
stay on that, anyway. Whata feller ought to be able to 
do is plant by the sign and not have to worry about the 
season, but the rain won’t let you do that. If you 
could plant just by the sign there wouldn’t be no risk— 
just wait for the sign an’ then put the cropin. But the 
rain interferes. See, if you had the same rain ever’ 
year, you could fergit about it an’ plant by the sign. 
You know that would work in these here countries 
where they got... giration (irrigation—The Authors). 
You could use nothin’ but the sign ’cause you’d always 
have the same amount of water. 


The final discernible mode of adaptation is a 
strictly individual one. Certain deviant personali- 
ties, “queer” in the conception of their neighbors, 
deliberately seek to cultivate past and exotic 
values, and by way of compensation for their pres- 
ent unadjustment, become extraordinary reposi- 
tories of magical cult, even adding to the stock of 
traditional magical content by bringing in ideas 
from books and other sources. One such person— 
a descendant of one of the impoverished early 
settler families, who is feared by people because 
of his unpredictable “queerness,” is reputed to 
know more about the signs than anybody else in 
the area. He is occasionally consulted when 
special magical information is required. 

It is clear, then, that some of these magical atti- 
tudes never completely disappear. They consti- 
tute residues in the culture that are never com- 
pletely eradicated as a result of urbanization. 
Resistant and reintegrating tendencies are fostered 
in part by rationalizations, pseudo-experimental- 
ism, the persistence of earlier social configurations 
and their associated attitudes, and even by special 
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individuals whose compensatory psychic needs 
drive them to keep in touch with the past. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The proposition that change from isolation 
and homogeneity to mobility and heterogeneity 
entails predictable consequences in terms of such 
processes as disorganization, secularization, and 
disintegration was tested. Magical beliefs and 
practices were specifically chosen for demonstra- 
tion. 

2. The hypothesis, although based upon results 
obtained among peoples outside of the Western 
culture-historical tradition, has reference not to 
concrete historic entities as such, but to type- 
situations. It is therefore applicable wherever 
the heuristic conditions which will satisfy its pro- 
posed variables may be found. 

3. These may be found in three general types of 
situations: (1) in a comparison of two or more 
societies that come from discrete historical tradi- 
tions, where differences in respect to isolation and 
homogeneity can be shown; (2) among two or more 
societies within an historically continuous culture- 
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area, but where differentials in the historic process 
have brought about type-differences in the isola- 
tion-homogeneity range, as in Redfield’s study; 
and (3) in the historic course of change in a given 
society, where the change has been in the direction 
of the mobile-heterogeneous pole. Our study ex- 
emplifies this latter type. 

4. The historic course of change in the String- 
town area has been from relative isolation and 
homogeneity to relative external contact and 
heterogeneity, as a consequence- of economic 
changes. 

5. Within this context, it was expected that 
detailed study of the system of magic, or of any 
other institution, would demonstrate a systematic 
change in the direction of secularization, rational- 
ization, and disorganization. 

6. The empirical course of magical change seems 
a fairly good fit to theoretical expectancy. 

7. It was also found that reintegration occurred 
at precisely those points where some equilibrium 
was being achieved within the changing culture, 
whether as persistence or re-adaptation of entirely 
new elements. 





Oregon, April 16. Dr. John C. Evans, Superintendent, Oregon State Mental Hospital, was the host 


for the luncheon. 


More than 40 people, including Governor Earl Snell, administrators of state insti- 


tutions and other state officials, attended this noon session. 





The central theme for the luncheon meeting was “American Correctional Institutions in Wartime.” 
Mr. David Lockwood, Director of the Washington State Department of Finance, Budget, and Business, 
acted as chairman. Mr. Richard A. McGee, Supervisor of Institutions in Mr. Lockwood’s department, 
and President of the American Prison Association, spoke on “Washington State Correctional Institutions 
in Wartime.” Dr. Coral W. Topping, sociologist, University of British Columbia and author of Canadian 
Penal Institutions, presented a paper on “Recent Trends in Canadian Penal Institutions.” (This paper 
will be published soon in the Prison World edited by Mr. McGee.) 
President G. Herbert Smith of Willamette University was the host of the Society for the afternoon 
meeting, which was held on the Willamette University Campus. Special attention was given to “The 
Sociology of War.” Dr. Norman S. Hayner of the University of Washington, vice-president of the . 
Pacific Sociologica] Society in charge of the Northern Division, acted as chairman. Dr. Elon H. Moore : 
of the University of Oregon presented a paper on “The Social Functions of War,”’ which was discussed ; 
by Dr. William C. Smith of Linfield College. The second paper, “Morale in the Shipbuilding Industry,” 
was written by Dr. Joseph Cohen of the University of Washington. Cohen’s paper was criticized by 
Dr. Glenn A. Bakkum of Oregon State College. Both of these papers will be published in the 1942 E 
Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological Society. ! 
The program ended with an evening dinner at which the sociologists had an informal discussion with 
Lockwood and McGee. 
Appreciation is expressed by the Society to Dr. S. B. Laughlin of Willamette University for his excel- 
Jent work as chairman of the committee on local arrangements. 
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ORIGINS OF AMERICAN Soctotocy. The Social Science 
Movement in the United States. By L. L. Bernard 
and Jessie Bernard. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1943. 866 pp. $6.50. 


Professor L. L. Bernard and his wife, Mrs. Jessie 
Bernard, have made a secure niche for themselves 
in the history of sociology by this study of the de- 
velopment of sociological thinking in the United 
States in the 19th century. It is a most valuable 
and revealing study in the history of thought. 
American sociologists had quite generally, per- 
haps, heard of Henry Carey, with his physical 
analogy theory of society, and of Henry Hughes, 
and George Fitzhugh, who tried in the eighteen- 
fifties, to find in sociology a support for the slavery 
system. But I wonder how many had heard of 
George F. Holmes, James O’Connell, Robert S. 
Hamilton, and R. J. Wright, who, along with 
many others, mediated the philosophy of Comte 
to the American public before 1870, with learned 
treatises under such titles as: “social science” or 
“social philosophy.” I must confess that I had 
never heard of these American sociological 
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thinkers, who wrote mainly in the first two-thirds 
of the 19th century. They seem, moreover, to 
have had very considerable influence upon the 
thinking of American students of social questions. 
As they greatly influenced American trends in 
social thinking, they must have had some influence 
upon the sociological thinking of Lester F. Ward. 
Ward neglects to tell us the sources of his social 
thought, and I, for one, supposed that it was alto- 
gether rooted directly in the work of Comte and 
Spencer. 

For years the reviewer has preached against 
“social science without scholarship;” that is to 
say, without fairly full knowledge of what had been 
done previously in a given field. Now, however, 
one of my former students convicts me of being 
guilty of the very thing against which I had 
preached! 

The book is dedicated to Professor Howard W. 
Odum, whose encouragement and support made 
the necessary research possible. If the Institute 
for Research in Social Science at the University 
of North Carolina had nothing else to its credit, 
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this book would still be worth all the money spent 
to maintain the Institute; for the book is a monu- 
mental piece of research and bridges a gap in the 
thinking of most American sociologists. It demon- 
strates the continuity of the sociological tradition 
in the United States, a continuity which is rooted 
in fundamental American social traditions. No 
history of sociology in the future can be written 
without reference to this book. 

I wish I could stop my review at this point and 
simply commend the book to the attention of my 
American colleagues in sociology. However, some 
just criticisms must be made for the proper under- 
standing of the work. Indirectly the book is a 
polemic for natural-science methods in sociology. 
Again and again, we are told that Comte was the 
founder of the proper scientific method in the 
social sciences, and that that method limits science 
to the correlation and generalization of observed 
phenomena. Science is limited to knowledge and 
does not concern itself with belief, which is an 
individual matter. ‘Positive knowledge is,” our 
authors tell us, “either a tested sensory perception 
or a generalization inductively determined from a 
sufficient body of such perceptions.” In other 
words, the contention of the book, that a complete 
scientific method for the social sciences was estab- 
lished by Comte, is based upon the vacritical 
acceptance of Comte’s Course of Positive Philos- 
opky. Almost nothing is said of Comte’s later 
and more mature work, A System of Positive Polity. 
Doubtless, it was the earlier work of Comte which 
influenced American sociological thinking in the 
19th century. But it is doubtful if the mature 
Comte who wrote the System of Positive Polity 
would himself accept such an interpretation of 
adequate scientific method for sociology. At any 
rate, Comte said in the Positive Polity (Vol. III, 
p. 20): “Doubtless a preponderance of subjectivity 
in its old shape would now-a-days tend toward 
madness by neglecting external data on pretext of 
dignity. But we must equally recognize that the 
modern ascendency of objectivity, by repressing 
the imagination, is now tending to idiocy.” 

Moreover, the book’s interpretation of Comte is 
wholly at variance with Comte’s general sociologi- 
cal theory, which is that human institutions rest 
upon morals and that morals rest upon beliefs. 
Least of all would Comte agree to the conclusion 
of the book that statistics is a more adequate basis 
for sociological generalization than history. Such 
a conclusion, if an argumentum ad hominem is 
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pardonable, might detract from a high scientific 
valuation of the work under review and even of 
Dr. Bernard’s own Introduction to Sociology! 

A striking omission of the book in its discussion 
of the origins of American sociology is its failure 
to pay any attention to the development of Ameri- 
can psychology. William James is not mentioned, 
in spite of his stimulating effect upon American 
sociological thinking. Can this be because our 
authors are afraid to introduce the controversy 
regarding the subjective factor in social behavior? 

Still more surprising is the fact that the book 
contains no adequate discussion of Lester F. Ward 
and his work for sociology. Can it be again that 
Ward’s insistence upon “‘psychic factors” was em- 
barrassing to the authors? Perhaps too much 
attention to the work of “the mind-intoxicated 
man” would have been inconsistent with the plan 
of the authors. 

Yet it must be said that the book is entirely fair 
to those social thinkers who do not conform to its 
conception of the proper scientific method for the 
social sciences. Perhaps it might even be said 
that indirectly it suggests a basis for a synthesis of 
contending methodological schools. For it seems 
to point to verifiable human experience as the in- 
ductive basis of the social sciences rather than the 
observation of phenomena. And “verifiable ex- 
perience” is much broader than “observed phe- 
nomena,” and so gives opportunity for synthesis. 
Dr. Bernard himself is apparently moving in the 
direction of such a methodological synthesis; for 
not only in his Introduction to Sociology does he 
recognize subjective factors, but recently elsewhere 
he has declared that Ward was a “behaviorist.” 
If so, “we are all behaviorists now!” 

CHARLES A. ELLWoopD 

Duke University 


SocrocuLTURAL CAUSALITY, SPACE, Time. A Study of 


Referential Principles of Sociology and Social Science. 
By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Durham, North Carolina: 


Duke University Press, 1943. 246 pp. $3.50. 


This book was announced as forthcoming in 
Sorokin’s Preface to Volume Four of his Social and 
Cultural Dynamics, in which he said that the earlier 
work “lays down some of the referential principles 
of sociology as distinct from those of the natural 
sciences,” and added in a footnote, “A complete 
framework of the refereritial principles of the social 
sciences will be given in a forthcoming monograph 
Sociocultural Causality, Space, Time. Here it is. 
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It has been attractively published, with a short 
editorial preface by Ellwood and Jensen, and in- 
dexes which appear to be adequate. Numerous 
passages deemed by the author to be important 
have been distinguished by italics. 

The book is open to some of the same criticisms 
which might be directed, and have been directed, 
against nearly all of Sorokin’s earlier works. In 
spite of the fact that it is not a very large volume, 
the essential argument being quite compact, the 
style is repetitious; also it is pretentious, dogmatic, 
and controversial in tone. One might question, 
too, whether a “complete framework of the referen- 
tial principles of the social sciences”’ is set forth in 
this book. Surely the conceptual framework oi 
the social sciences, or any one of them—-sociology, 
for example—is considerably more elaborate than 
is expressly indicated here. Perhaps, however, 
the author can exculpate himself on this point by 
making a distinction between the “principles” and 
the concepts of the social sciences. At any rate, 
in the judgment of the reviewer, this monograph 
is worth while, and justified as a useful supplement 
to the four massive volumes of Social and Cultural 
Dynamics. Sorokin says that it “aims at a libera- 


tion of the social sciences from voluntary servitude 


to the natural sciences;” and so long as that servi- 
tude continues, as evidenced in the recent works 
of a number of prominent sociologists, and the 
reasoning to prove the relative independence of 
the social sciences, urged by the author in earlier 
publications, does not seem to be accepted very 
generally in the fraternity, attempts at restate- 
ment of the principles involved are necessary. 
The element in the phenomena studied by the 
social sciences which, according to Sorokin, dis- 
tinguishes them from those contemplated by the 
natural sciences, he designates regularly by the 
word “meaning.” ‘The component of meanings 
makes of a given sociocultural phenomenon some- 
thing radically dissimilar to the physical and bio- 
logical properties of its vehicles.” (p.5) ‘“‘A series 
of very different material things and phenomena 
which, by virtue of their physiochemical and bio- 
logical qualities, appear to be independent and 
unrelated to one another causally, and hence do 
not belong to the same class, not being bound into 
a single unity or system by their intrinsic proper- 
ties, may nevertheless exhibit definite unity, and 
constitute an identical class and a well-integrated 
system of interdependent factors, if they all em- 
body the same meaning, value, or principle.” 
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(p. 10) As soon, however, as a system of meanings 
is transmitted to other persons and thus socialized, 
it must be clothed in some sort of external vehicles; 
and, “aS soon as a system of meanings is objecti- 
fied, socialized, or grounded in empirical socio- 
cultural reality, ... it becomes a causal system as 
well.” (pp. 16-17) In at least one passage, Soro- 
kin seems to assert that the “meanings’’ operate 
by a kind of mechanistic force of their own, though 
it is not the causality of physical and biological 
phenomena that is represented. “Every socio- 
cultural system is selective in appropriating new 
elements and rejecting others. It has a margin 
of autonomy vis-a-vis the external forces amidst 
which it functions.” (p. 26) Doubtless these 
propositions can be challenged on ultimate meta- 
physical grounds. They serve very well, however, 
the methodological purposes of the social and 
humanistic sciences, though perhaps the author’s 
reasoning would be clearer if he did not adhere 
quite so closely to a statement in terms of the one 
word “meaning,” but allowed himself to describe 
the phenomena in question in terms of “human 
purposes.” Sociologists have in recent years, in 
the judgment of the reviewer, been too reluctant 
to use the concept of purpose, presumably because 
of the connotations of over-all, transcendent teleol- 
ogy which the term acquired at the hands of 
theologians and philosophers in mediaeval and 
early modern times. But it is not very difficult to 
distinguish between the concept of divine purpose, 
or “providence,” or any such interpretation of 
history as that illustrated by the Hegelian dialectic, 
which has no place in scientific sociology, and the 
purposes of individual human beings, which, 
furthermore, are often rather effectively shared 
by numbers of individuals. 

The ostensible main theme of this book is that 
indicated by its title, Sociocultural Causality, Space, 
Time. Sorokin holds that the concepts of causal- 
ity, space, and time employed in the physical and 
biological sciences are entirely inappropriate and 
unadaptable for use in the social sciences. In 
place of them, he indicates the need of concepts, 
more or less homologous to them, but suitable for 
use in describing sociocultural phenonema. Thus 
he states some of the specifications for concepts of 
“sociocultural causality,” “sociocultural space,” 
(which he differentiates from the concept of “social 
distance” developed by Bogardus and others), and 
“sociocultural time.’”? Much that he has to say 
in these chapters is quite suggestive; however he 
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does not convincingly show that sociocultural space 
and time must be used in the social sciences as 
substitutes for the highly generalized space and time 
of the physical sciences, and not simply as supple- 
mental categories. In some passages he seems to 
be arguing about the words to be used in the social 
sciences, rather than the concepts to be designated 
by the words. 

The school of sociological thought and research 
which Sorokin thinks can be based on the principles 
set forth in this monograph, he proposes to call 
“integralist sociology.”” This name was adum- 
brated at various points in Social and Cultural 
Dynamics, in passages in which the author dis- 
cusses the “integration of culture,” but, so far as 
is known to the reviewer, integralist sociology has 
not previously been proclaimed as a definite school 
of thought. It will be interesting to see what 
further demonstrations Sorokin and others can 
make of its utility, especially in the treatment of 
topics and problems not involving great emphasis 
on long-run social and cultural change. 

Fioyp N. House 


University of Virginia 


Group DirreRENCES IN URBAN Fertiuity. By Clyde 
V. Kiser. Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Com- 


pany, 1942. 284 pp. $2.50. 

CONTRACEPTION AND FERTILITY IN THE SOUTHERN 
APPALACHIANS. By Gilbert Wheeler Beebe. Bal- 
timore: The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1942. 
274 pp. $2.50. 


The difference between urban and rural fertility 
patterns has been so well documented that popu- 
lation students in this country can now afford to 
transfer their attention to the variations within 
these two social universes. This is exactly what 
Kiser does in the first volume at hand. The data 
for this able investigation were collected in 1935- 
1936 by the National Health Survey and included 
a sample of 700,000 families living in 83 cities lo- 
cated in 18 states of 4 regional groupings: North- 
eastern, North Central, Southern, and Western. 

Kiser’s problem was to show how varying factors 
influenced effective reproduction among classes 
within the urban population. Fertility rates ac- 


cordingly are presented by (1) nativity, (2) color, 
(3) region, and (4) size of city. These rates are 
then analyzed according to three indices of class 
difference: (1) the occupational status of the family 
head (following Edwards’ socio-economic classifica- 
tion), (2) the educational attainment of the wife, 
and (3) total family income. 


One chapter each 
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is devoted to these variations with standardized 
fertility rates by area and size of city. This is 
followed by a chapter analyzing native white 
fertility by available cross classifications of the 
socio-economic data. Finally the marital fertility 
rates here discussed are compared with general 
fertility and reproduction rates. All these cross 
relations are kept before the reader in brief sum- 
mary tables and well-designed charts. 

The familiar inverse relation between social class 
and fertility is modified by several conclusions 
that emerge from the picture of urban fertility: 
(1) Negro marital fertility is found to fall below 
that of whites, a trend that is reversed when total 
Negro fertility with its illegitimate births is in- 
cluded. The contribution of childlessness to low 
Negro fertility could not be evaluated from the 
data. (2) Wives of professional men show higher 
fertility than those of the business classes, indi- 
cating the first reversal in the hierarchy of differen- 
tial fertility. This is due, however, to the great 
drop in reproduction among the business classes 
and appears to be comparatively unimportant in 
the total picture when the small proportion of pro- 
fessional people are considered. (3) A trend 
toward equalization of fertility rates is shown on 
the Pacific Coast where little systematic difference 
was found along occupational or educational lines. 
This condition may come to represent the struc- 
ture of low fertility as it finally emerges in our 
society. (4) Variation in fertility rates appeared 
to be more closely associated with amount of 
family income than with either the occupation of 
the husband or the education of the wife, a conclu- 
sion that Kiser believes is weakened by the fact 
that the data were gathered in depression years. 
Kiser’s conclusions are both sound and significant 
and the careful methodology is a model for this 
type of study. 

Beebe’s volume may be regarded as the study of 
a social experiment—an analysis of the factors in- 
volved in reducing reproduction in one of the 
areas of highest fertility in the country, the coal 
mining county of Logan, West Virginia. The 
study is based on records of contraceptive service 
to over 1300 rural nonfarm women, 32 percent of 
those aged 15-44 in the county. This group con- 
trolled over 50 percent of the county’s fertility in 
1936-1938. The uncontrolled chance of concep- 
tion, Beebe feels, is no higher in the Appalachians 
than elsewhere, but higher birth rates may be 
affected by the age of marriage, two years younger 
than the national average. About a third of the 
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Negroes and a half of the whites had sought to 
limit family size before they contacted the service, 
but their average efficiency of 50 percent had 
meant a reduction of only 10 to 15 percent in the 
chance of conception. After admission to the 
service, the birth rate fell 41 percent—a decline 
that would have reduced the county’s birth rate 
20 percent, if extended to all rural nonfarm women. 
After two years, however, only 36 percent of the 
women were using the prescribed methods. 

The study shows the effectiveness of even imper- 
fect methods. The greater part of the gain in 
protection was due to increased precautions, con- 
traceptive exposure increasing 70 to 80 percent 
as compared to only 20 to 30 percent gain in 
contraceptive efficiency. Beebe discusses the 
organization of contraceptive service in depressed 
rural areas, pointing out that family limitation 
alone is not a method by which the region can 
achieve social and economic parity with the nation. 
Such service, he holds, should be medical in nature 
but the need goes far beyond the protection of a 
few women against medically contra-indicated 
pregnancy. The policy, accordingly, should be 
social and economic as well as therapeutic; and its 
cost can be reduced 50 percent by integration with 


public health services already in existence. The 
study is a fine example of science in the service 


of individual and social welfare. Its value to the 
student is greatly increased by a careful appendix 
on method. 
Rupert B. VANCE 
University of North Carolina 


THE JEwisH Community, Its History AND STRUCTURE 
TO THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 3 vols. By Salo 
Wittmayer Baron. Philadelphia: The Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America, 1942, 374, 366, 572 pp. 


The author of these three volumes on the Jewish 
Community is one of the outstanding Jewish 
scholars in America. He is Professor of Jewish 
History, Literature, and Institutions at Columbia 
University, President of the Conference on Jewish 
Relations, and author of a monumental Social and 
Religious History of the Jews. His new work is a 
landmark in the writing of social history and 
should as such be of the greatest interest to 
sociologists; at least to that growing minority 
who are convinced that social phenomena cannot 
be studied per se, but only in a larger context 
and that a case study aiming at orientation and 
subsequent prediction cannot be written without 
a preceding case history. 
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Like these sociologists, and unlike many histo- 
rians, Professor Baron is interested in the past 
only because of its instrumentality in expiaining 
the present and in the present only because it 
contains the seeds of the future. He wants to 
equip his fellow-Jews for the tasks of social re- 
construction which lie ahead. This is obvious 
from the very first chapter of the first volume of 
his book whose title, Quest for New Forms, is 
indicative of the author’s point of view that the 
pattern of the modern Jewish community is still 
in the process of being evolved. With regard to 
this, the existing forms of Jewish community 
organization are classified into five categories. 
The first is the voluntary congregational type as 
we know it in the United States, with its complete 
separation of church and state. The second is the 
consistorial type which has been evolved by 
absolutist governments and retained by subsequent 
democratic regimes, as in France. The third is 
the so-called “people’s community” which serves 
general administrative rather than purely religious 
functions as in Soviet Russia and, in somewhat 
different and certainly less anti-religious fashion, 
in Palestine. The fourth and fifth are the Ger- 
man-Austrian-Hungarian type on the one hand 
and the British type on the other, both preserving 
to a larger extent than the preceding categories 
the traditional pattern of Jewish community life 
as it was handed down from former generations. 

These types of modern Jewish community or- 
ganization, however, are not discussed in Profes- 
sor Baron’s book which deals exclusively with the 
post-biblical and medieval Jewish community 
prior to the emancipation period. In doing so, 
the author deals with the central institution of 
Jewish survival, its origin and its functions. 
Among the wealth of material which is exhibited, 
we call attention here only to a few selected topics 
which, apart from their particular importance, may 
shed light on general sociological processes. 

The problem of group-survival in a strange and 
hostile environment. The answer to the puzzling 
question why the Jewish people has survived at 
all has many facets, but the institutional facet is 
well treated by Professor Baron. He shows how 
the Jewish community of the exile grew out of the 
Palestinian municipality and how the growing 
stress laid on local self-government as over the 
centralizing agencies that existed in the time of 
the last kings of Judah, made it possible for small, 
self-governing communal units to weather the 
storm of deportation and dispersion after these 
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central agencies of state and religion had been 
destroyed. 

The problem of religion and nationality. The 
all-inclusive and social rather than purely religious 
function of the Jewish cominunity as stressed by 
Professor Baron leads back to the original meaning 
of religion as the constitutive force of society and 
nationality. This is what Robertson Smith has 
shown for the early Semites, Emile Durkheim for 
the Australian aborigines. Durkheim’s escape 
to the antipodes notwithstanding, one can say 
that the pattern where religion and nationality 
are inextricably intertwined has in historical 
times nowhere been clearer evolved than among 
the Jews and that the Jews have set the pace for 
one of the most widespread types of minority 
organization as well as for many subsequent 
movements of cultural nationalism. The institu- 
tion of the Exilarchate (and the parallel Nestorian 
office of Catholicos) under the Sassanide Kings 
in Persia and under the Arabian Caliphs would 
merit the close attention of those who are interested 
in the problem of minority protection in our days. 

The problem of democratic education. ‘The ques- 
tion whether and to what extent the Jewish com- 
munity has been actually “democratic” cannot 
be answered offhand. There are as many exam- 
ples of despotic and oligarchic rule among the 
Jews as anywhere else. But if there ever was a 
check against the illnesses of despotism and 
oligarchy, then it was provided by universal 
education. In this field again, the evolution 
among the Jews has been early and exemplary to 
such an extent that many of its features, as, for 
instance, special forms of scholarships and of adult 
education, have been adopted by modern nations 
only in recent decades. Certainly, universal 
education was one of the most powerful agencies 
of group survival because it prevented the loss 
of group-consciousness through elimination of a 
small leading stratum of the population. 

Problems of acculturation and social borrowing. 
It becomes overwhelmingly clear from Professor 
Baron’s treatment, even to those who still might 
have believed otherwise, that the Ghetto was by 
no means isolated from the general aspects of 
society. For example, the Jewish community 
of antiquity is seen as but one of the various 
national-religious sub-units within the orbit of the 
ancient empires while the Jewish community in 
the middle ages is seen as reflecting the feudal 
institution of the epoch. Within feudalism signif- 
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icant differentiations existed between the Mediter- 
rahean area and the European North. A 
multitude of forms of ritualistic performance, 
marriage solemnization, law enforcement, and 
others were taken over from Moslem and Christian 
sources. 

Social effects of public finance. The most power- 
ful influence of Gentile society on the Jewish 
community was exercised in the field of public 
finance. The larger society and the sub-society 
were tied together in terms of money relationships, 
the Jews being the sponge which was squeezed 
by many a treasury. Taking into account the 
primitive forms of revenue collection in feudal 
societies, one can say that the institutions of 
Jewish self-government came in handy for politi- 
cal exploitation. In turn one can also say that 
many organizational forms of Jewish self-govern- 
ment were created by political pressure so as to 
serve primarily the needs of tax-assessment. 
Professor Baron proves that regional super- 
communities were invariably due to state inter- 
vention and, as a result, enjoyed little popularity. 

Problem of the circulation of élites. The discus- 
sion of this problem is implicit rather than explicit 
in Professor Baron’s treatment. But from what 
he says, it seems certain that the struggle between 
the two opposing élites of learning and wealth 
can be traced throughout the history of the Jewish 
community. The scholar was undoubiedly the 
founder and perpetuator of post-exilic Jewish 
society. | Scholars were teachers, judges, and 
guides in the struggle for survival and ranked 
therefore highest in social esteem. They were 
even in a position to impose tax-exemptions upon 
their communities. But the more the Jewish 
community was not tolerated as such but only 
because of its function as “‘sponge”’ for the King’s 
treasury and the more the acids of capitalistic 
thinking corroded from within a society which 
had been based on the expectation of collective 
redemption, the more it became obvious that 
group-extinction was prevented by the power of 
money rather than by means of “repentance, 
prayer, and good deeds.” Most Jewish com- 
munities were ruled by a money oligarchy ever 
since the close of the middle ages. The antago- 
nism between capitalists and intellectuals (this 
time not rabbis) has flared up afresh in recent 
decades. 

One final word about the organization of Pro- 
fessor Baron’s work. Volume I describes the 
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origin of community organization along with its 
subsequent consolidation and further development 
in the Talmudic and early medieval periods. 
Volume II deals with the functions of communal 
institutions and the scope of their activities. The 
treatment proceeds according to subject matter 
(Membership and Elections, Lay and Ecclesiastical 
Officers, Religious Guidance, Education and Public 
Enlightenment, Law Enforcement, Public Fi- 
nance, Social Welfare) rather than according to 
historical sequence. The approach is ins’ tional 
throughout; no attempt is made towar« a social- 
psychological evaluation of the material presented. 
Volume III, probably the most valuable of the 
three to the serious scholar, contains extensive 
notes, bibliography, and index. It is to be hoped 
that Professor Baron will soon be able to publish 
his work on the modern Jewish community to 
which this present work forms an indispensable 
introduction. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN 


Fisk University 


Tse Soctat Lire or A Mopern Community. By 
W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941. 460 pp. $4.00 
(Yankee City Series, Volume I). 

Tae Status System cF A MopeRN Community. By 
W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1942. 246 pp. $3.00 
(Yankee City Series, Volume II). 


Old Newburyport, just north of Boston, has 
had a sociological combing, a study of social 
stability and social mobility. These are the first 
two volumes of a six-volume series on the class 
system that has developed through three centuries: 
site, 1635; town incorporated, 1764; city charter, 
185i. The material was collected between 1930 
and 1934. 

Yankee City, so called, has sume 17,000 people, 
slightly more than one-half of them born in or 
near the city; the other half, about equally divided 
between foreign-born and those who came from 
elsewhere in the United States. Ethnically: some 
9,000 Yankees, 4,000 Irish, 1,500 French Cana- 
dians, 700 Poles, 400 Greeks, 400 Jews, 280 
Italians, 250 Armenians, 140 Russians, and 80 
Negroes. 

A sixfold heirarchy shows 3 percent of the people 
in the two upper classes, 38.34 percent in the two 
middle classes, 57.82 percent in the two lower 
classes, and 0.84 percent unknown. Social dis- 
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tance is symbolized all the way from the Hill 
Streeters of seafaring traditions down through 
several industries, notably shoe manufacturing, 
to the harbor-bound clam-flatters. 

The first six chapters of Volume I deal with 
methodology. Assisted by a large staff of writers, 
analysts, and field workers, Dr. Warner used the 
same techniques he had employed among aborig-* 
ines. For this study of “social personality”— 
“the total participation of an organic item in its 
particular part of the society” —Yankee City had 
the requisite social development and coherence of 
tradition desired by the researchers. Their main 
techniques were the interview; sustained observa- 
tions; collections of documents, case histories, 
biographies, intimate histories, various surveys, 
and maps. Each technique and the way the 
researchers established cooperative rapport are 
described in some detail. 

The long seventh chapter on Profiles from 
Yankee City gives intimate conversational inter- 
change between representative types of people. 
(Its passages are reverted to in this and in the 
second volume.) Here are sketched the beliefs 
and behaviors that mean security of status and 
that lead to social recognition. The picture is a 
composite of social conditions of complacency, 
revealing also the intensity and direction of social 
striving, or, in short, “what men live by” amid 
cemeteries and industries. Says Mrs. Upper- 
Upper: “...for those of us whose people have 
always lived here, the cemetery is truly our home, 
for there live all of our people,” adding this about 
the climbing Lower-Upper industrialists, “I 
honestly feel sorry for the new people. They 
can’t feel the same way we do about such things.” 
The doors of human interest open at all levels: 
Upper-Upper; Lower-Upper; Upper-Middle; 
Lower-Middle; Upper-Lower; and Lower-Lower. 
There are the status-secure Breckenridges (U-U 
old family), the upward-striving Starrs (L-U new 
industrialists), and so on down through the Camps 
and Flahertys (U-M), the Watsons and Burkes 
(L-M), to the Stanleys (U-L) of Polish background 
whose ambitious son marries the Tyler girl (L-L) 
struggling up from the clam flats. 

This first volume, as well as the second, con- 
tains scores of diagrams and tables, checkerboard 
and circle devices, to illustrate social status and 
mobility. It conveys reliability despite questions 
that may arise here and there in the studious 
reader’s mind. An examination of some 17,000 
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highly detailed social personality cards ‘made it 
possible at any time to compare persons of similar 
status and contrast those occupying different 
social places and thus arrive at quick but ap- 
proximately accurate generalizations.” The 
authors worked out “empirically, by direct ob- 
servation of a fairly large sample of the total 

«population, the existence of six stratified social 
classes.” By some very complicated combining 
of numerous factors—lineage, location of home, 
occupation, cliques and associations, wealth, etc. 
—these six strata are set forth definitely, not as a 
blending social spectrum. That the authors have 
no doubts about the preciseness of their classifica- 
tions, they say that “a few persons (141 or 0.84 
percent) could not be placed definitely” with the 
data available. 

The last half of this first volume goes into detail 
on the following: biological, ethnic, and ecological 
aspects; family and marriage; economics, property, 
and spending (yankees are tight-lipped on how 
they spend their money!); associations and reading; 
church, school, and politics; closing with discus- 
sions of the social characteristics of the three main 
classes. 

Volume II analyzes the status system in terms 
of behavioral situations and positional member- 
ship, a development of the variations found within 
the lateral extension of each class. If the reader 
follows the text and the maze-like diagrams 
closely, he begins to find his way around. The 
device on page 17 is basic for the 89 social posi- 
tions or statuses involved in the six classes and 
the seven social structures: Family, Ciique, 
Association, Economic, School, Church, and 
Political. Family did not tend to spread beyond 
one class; clique was usually distributed in two 
classes; association, most often in three or four 
classes; and so on. For example, the American 
Legion cuts across all six classes, hence an Upper- 
Upper man has relationships with other Legion 
members down through the Lower-Lower class. 
The bulk of the volume is devoted to detailed 
tables inclusive of the status of ethnic groups, 
inter-connections of each position, etc. 

The immensity of this program of research is 
indicated by the following: “the millions of social 
facts...were reduced first to several hundred 
thousand relations, and then to several thousand 
families, cliques, associations, and other institu- 
tions.” (page 13). Apparently undismayed by 
sociological scrutiny, Newburyport cooperated in 
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letting her hair down quite completely—tresses, 
stresses, and distresses—standing, as a result, full 
viewed as to intra-community social status. 

From the standpoint of sheer quantitative ac- 
cumulation and presentation of data on class 
structure and manifold interconnections, this com- 
munity analysis is most imposing, perhaps the 
most impressive study of an urban community 
so far made. This series along with such volumes 
as A. W. Jones’ Life, Liberty, and Property—a 
somewhat similar study of Akron, Ohio, where the 
author measures class conflict in the context of 
property rights in the late 1930’s—will prove a 
rich source for future historians. 

Lee M. Brooks 

University of North Carolina 


New Horizons 1n Criminotocy. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes and Negley K. Teeters. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. 1069 pp. $4.50. 


This attractively designed text does three nie 
things well: it presents the most comprehensive 
synthesis of present knowledge and practice with 
reference to crime and criminals accessible in a 
single volume; it makes clear that white-collar 
criminals and organized criminal groups have 
become more socially harmful than the offenders 
who are currently receiving most attention from 
our agencies of law enforcement; and it effectively 
supports the contention that we need a new 
penal philosophy consistent with contemporary 
knowledge in the social and biological sciences. 

In eight parts, comprising forty chapters, the 
authors touch upon every topic of moment under 
the headings: The new perspective on crime in 
contemporary America; Apprehending, convicting 
and sentencing criminals; The historical origins of 
punishment for crime; The reform of the criminal 
law and the origins of the prison system; The 
reformatory system and other developments in 
the prison system; Problems of prison administra- 
tion and the reformation of criminals; and Special 
problems involved in dealing with delinquents. 

The writing is largely descriptive and con- 
siderable space is given to the historical develop- 
ment of methods of dealing with criminals, a 
device that lends itself readily to entertaining 


‘discussion as well as to easy criticism of persisting 


absurdities. The authors accurately refer to their 
book as both “‘a vast obituarial notice of the older 
conventional criminology and penology” and as a 
venture in “informed crusading.” 
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The chapters dealing with the development of 
prisons in America are first-rate. Chapter 36, 
Special Types That Do Not Belong ia Prison, 
faces squarely an aspect of our current practice too 
long and too largely ignored. 

The authors are effective critics of the inade- 
quacies in our present methods of dealing with 
criminals but their proposals for improvement 
are occasionally less convincing. Being admit- 
tedly impatient with patchwork reforms, Barnes 
and Teeters suggest a “rational approach” to 
crime repression which will permit the use of 
scientific, rather than legalistic methods, of appre- 
hending and convicting offenders, of presentence 
clinics for diagnosing cases and proposing treat- 
ment of felons, the elimination of congregate 
institutions of punishment, and the extension and 
development of methods of individualized treat- 
ment such as might come into being under an 
imaginatively administered Youth-Correction 
Authority Act. 

With the general trend of such thinking many 
students of the crime problem would agree and 
they would favor experimental programs to test 
the validity of the theories involved. Barnes and 
Teeters set forth their proposals, sometimes sweep- 
ing, sometimes more specific, apparently with an 
assurance of their workability that many other 
able criminologists do not have. Important 
details are sometimes glossed over. For example: 
p. 960—“‘After a thorough investigation is made, 
the plan of treatment must be decided on and 
immediately put into effect.” One wonders if 
there is to be any provision for review and modifi- 
cation of the plan in the light of the offender’s 
responses? p. 15—“Others may be segregated in 
humanely administered penal institutions which 
can easily be made self-supporting.” How easily? 
p. 785—“Especially to be guarded against is the 
current frantic crusade to have the whole American 
population fingerprinted.” Are the dangers in 
forged fingerprints as great as the authors suggest? 

Although the need and difficulty of educating 
the public to accept a rational plan is recognized, 
there is no consideration of how readily criminals 
may be brought to accept such logical and just 
devices as individualization of treatment and the 
indeterminate sentence. 

Nevertheless, in spite of some debatable dog- 
matisms (or perhaps because of them), Barnes and 
Teeters should interest and enlighten beginning 
students of criminology and set them on the road 
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towards a better understanding of one of America’s 
most baffling social problems. 
ALBERT Morris 
Boston University 


BUSINESS AS A SYSTEM OF PoweER. By Robert A. 
Brady. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943. 340 pp. $3.00. 


This book examines “... the specific forms of 
organization established by business for the dual 
purpose of unifying within its own ranks while 
presenting a common front to all opposition 
groups” (p. 7). It is primarily concerned with 
peak trade associations in Germany, Italy, Japan, 
France, Great Britain, and the United States. 
The following reasons are given for concentrating 
attention on manufacturing peak trade associa- 
tions in these countries: (1) manufacturing is 
“the very heart and soul of the industrial system,” 
(2) trade associations have been somewhat 
neglected in the literature, even though”... the 
larger corporations and dominant business groups 
have taken an active, and more recently (since 
the depression of the ’30s) a leading, position in 
the trade associations...” (pp. 8 ff.), and (3) 
expansion of trade-association networks means 
“mobilization of the entire business community” 
not only for economic but also for social and 
pelitical purposes. 

After the brief introduction on Efforts to Or- 
ganize Business for Political Action, the material 
is presented in three parts: (1) The Evolution of 
Manufacturing Peak Associations in the Totali- 
tarian Bloc (Germany, Italy, Japan, and France), 
(2) Manufacturing Peak Associations within the 
Liberal-Capitalist Scheme (Great Britain and the 
United States), and (3) Comparison and Contrast 
of Trends in Business Policy Formations. 

There will probably be fairly general agreement 
with respect to the value of the factual material 
on the structure and objectives of the organiza- 
tions discussed in parts one and two. However, 


some readers will doubtless hesitate to agree that 


these organizations actually have as much power 
as is often implied. 

More serious doubts are likely to be raised by 
part three. Although the author admits the 
existence of ‘important counter- or cross-currents 
working against the spread of collusive practices” 
by the peak associations, he does not appraise 
these counter-movements on the ground that they 
“cancel each other” or are “absorbed in rear 
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guard action” (p. 226). Thus, when considering 
the activities of the National Association of 


Manufacturers, in part two, the author points out 


that after the introduction of the New Deal the 
NAM began spending much larger sums in an 
effort to convince the public of the validity of its 
opposition to that kind of government inter- 
ference in business. But he does not attempt to 
evaluate those other institutional forces which 
made possible such interference in the face of 
long-known business opposition. 

In addition to several minor matters which 
cannot be pursued here, two further difficulties 
suggest themselves. The first is in connection 
with the problem of bureaucracy. The author 
calls his book a study of bureaucratic centralism. 
He adheres to the view that policy formulated at 
the top of the bureaucratic pyramid of power is 
carried out by virtue of the nature of the bureau- 
cratic structure (pp. 298 ff.). However, in a brief 
passage elsewhere (p. 229) he seemingly ac- 
knowledges that top leadership is somewhat de- 
pendent on the bureaucratic process. 

The second difficulty arises from the author’s 
efforts to fit developments in the various countries 
into a common pattern. This requires, for 
example, that attention to the combination move- 
ment in this country be subordinated to the study 
of peak associations, such as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Whatever the merits of 
this contention, the reviewer inclines toward the 
view that business as a system of power in the 
various countries needs to be evaluated in con- 
junction with the larger struggle for power by 
different national groups, including the military 
and political (in the Lasswellian sense). 

In general, it may be said that the book presents 
the case for the view holding that a small clique 
of business leaders constitutes the ruling elite in 
the countries reviewed. Marxist theoreticians 
will therefore very likely be inclined to welcome 
the study, while the interest of “the learned 
fraternities,” to use the author’s term, will doubt- 
less be confined to the factual material. 

ALFRED BORNEMANN 

Rutgers University 


MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: MUNICIPAL 
MANAGEMENT Serres. Third edition. Chicago: 
International City Managers Association, 1942. 
429 pp. $7.50. 


This is the third edition of one of the books in a 
series of nine volumes on municipal administra- 
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tion published by the International City Managers’ 
Association. These volumes are used in its In- 
stitute for Training in Municipal Administration. 
The material presented was developed by practical 
administrators, personnel consultants, and stu- 
dents of municipal administration, and wil! be 
found especially useful to students, teachers, and 
technicians in municipal personnel management. 
Although it is not a textbook for a comprehensive 
course in public personnel administration it will 
make excellent supplementary reading material. 
Here is discussed briefly but clearly such im- 
portant phases of municipal personnel administra- 
tion as personnel organization, position-classifica- 
tion, salary standardization, employment, training, 
promotion, transfer, service ratings, morale, 
discipline, employee relations, retirement systems, 
and other special problems. 

Messers Ridley, Woolpert, Mitchell, Donovan, 
Bentley, and their associates have produced an 
important and valuable book. Although it as- 
sumes to deal primarily with personnel at the 
municipal level the treatment is quite compre- 
hensive in scope. The reviewer is struck by the 
competence of the entire document. Considering 
the purpose for which it was intended, it is an 
amazingly fine piece of work. 

The chapters and sections are organized in a 
logical and balanced fashion, and the style is 
simple and clear. Five pages of recent biblio- 
graphical material organized according to the 
chapters adds to the value of the book, and 
illustrative charts and tables amplify the textual 
material. 

The volume contains incontrovertible evidence 
of the progress made in municipal personnel 
administration, and especially in the manager 
cities. What is needed now is literature which 
tells the citizens how modern personnel manage- 
ment can be secured in the thousands of cities 
and counties still operating on a spoils and patron- 
age basis. The answer to the spoils system, and 
to the political bosses and machines is civic or- 
ganization and leadership; extensive progress in 
local personnel matters now awaits the imple- 
mentation of research, education, and public 
administration programs. Civic leaders and 
public officials bent on modernizing local govern- 
ment or extending the civil service merit system 
can profit by reading this timely study of the 
theory and practice of personnel administration. 

RussELL H. Ewinc 
University of North Carolina 
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Porsson’s EXPONENTIAL BrnomiAL Lit. By E. C. 
Molina. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 1942. 92 pp. $2.75. 


Statistical work in the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories has previously resulted in the publication 
of two books already recognized as classics in the 
field (W. A. Shewhart, Economic Control of Quality 
of Manufactured Product and Thornton C. Fry, 
Probability and Its Engineering Uses). Molina’s 
volume containing tables for wider ranges of values 
of the parameter «. in the Poisson term and its 
summation than have hitherto been available will 
form a useful companion to the earlier books, 
which treat the theory and application of Poisson’s 
exponential binomial limit. 

Table 1 gives the probability of finding exactly 
x units with some specified attribute in a random 
sample of ” units drawn from an infinite universe 
in which the fraction of units having the attribute 
is p, for situations where # is less than .1 and the 
Poisson exponential gives a satisfactory approxi- 
mation. The product of p and n, represented by 
a, is the expected number of units having the 
characteristic in the sample. Values of the prob- 
ability are tabled for values of a increasing by 
‘thousandths from .001 to .010, by hundredths from 
.01 to .30, by tenths from .3 to 15.0, and by units 
from 15 through 100, and for values of x which 
have a probability not less than .0000001 up 
through a = .40 and not less than .000001 for 
higher values of a. For the same values of a 
and x, Table 2 gives the probability of obtaining 
x or fewer units having the characteristic. 

The Poisson function has not as yet had wide 
application in the statistical problems met in 
social research, but several developments suggest 
that it may become more important. One exam- 
ple is the recent innovation of the Bureau of the 
Census in the tabulating of deaths by cause on a 
sample basis. 

MARGARET JARMAN Hacoop 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

United States Department of Agriculture 


Tasoo, A Socrotocicat Stupy. By Hutton Webster. 
Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 
1942. 393 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Webster, who is best known for his 
book on Primitive Secret Societies, has put a great 
amount of labor into this work on taboo. The 
main purpose of the book is to show the great 
importance of taboo in the cultural evolution of 
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mankind. The interpretive and theoretical as- 
pects are confined largely to the opening chapter 
in which the author discusses the nature of taboo. 
Here he tries to separate taboos from other 
prohibitions, particularly animistic and sympa- 
thetic prohibitions. For example, he tells us that 
taboos resemble sympathetic prohibitions in that 
both are impersonal as to their sancticn, but 
taboos are “supported by the belief that their 
infraction will result automatically in a most 
serious condition for the culprit, who becomes 
‘tabooed’ or in a ‘state of taboo’—a condition of 
ritual disability dangerous to himself and often 
to others as well.” Whether such distinctions 
have functional significance is an open question. 
To the reviewer it seems that much of the illustra- 
tive material in later chapters exceeds the bounds 
set by the definition, but this adds to, rather than 
detracts from, the value of the book as a com- 
pendium of primitive prohibitions. 

Succeeding chapters deal with reproductive life, 
separation of the sexes, sexual intercourse, death 
and the dead, strangers and strange phenomena, 
sacred persons, sacred things, sin and ritual de- 
filement, economic aspects of taboo, and social 
aspects of taboo. The work is richly docu- 
mented and has upwards of fifteen hundred foot- 
notes, many of which contain extensive quota- 
tions. It would make a good supplementary text 
in courses in social anthropology. 

Guy B. JOHNSON 
University of Nurth Carolina 


In Quest OF FostER PARENTS. A Point of View on 
Homefinding. By Dorothy Hutchinson. New 
York: Published for the New York School of Social 
Work by Columbia University Press, 1943. 145 pp. 
$1.75. 


In Quest of Foster Parents is a discussion of the 
psychology of Home-Finding as it affects the case- 
worker and the foster parents. It is devoted to 
the character and spirit of home-finding activities 


of today and should receive a warm welcome from 


workers in this field, whether their experience has 
been long or short. 

To the well-known outline and general frame- 
work of home-finding procedure, there is brought 
a depth of understanding, born of knowledge of 
people—their desires and motivation, which un- 
questionably raises the home-finding technique 
to a level it should have reached long ago. 

The fine lines of distinction between the process 
used and the objective sought by the caseworker 
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on behalf of the usual client (the sympathetic 
exploration of his rights) and the procedure of 
the home-finder is well made. The need from the 
first for the home-finder to evaluate the foster 
parents, a judgmental function, that they and their 
setting may be definitely used for the benefit of a 
child, is helpfully emphasized. The need to 
exercise personal decisional thinking on these 
situations is frankly acknowledged. The assump- 
tion of such personal responsibility explains in 
part the well-known scarcity of good home-finders. 

Certain long-honored tenets of the home-finding 
process are reviewed and courageously explored 
for their value. No wholesale repudiation is 
made but the use of the conventional reference, 
the factor of money payments for the care of a 
child, the wholly altruistic attitudes frequently 
assumed of foster parents—such matters are 
thoughtfully discussed in the light of good sense. 
The rare person previously sought as an ideal 
foster parent gives place to the already normally 
satisfied individual. The emphasis of the book 
constantly stresses the human element to be sought 
for in good homes but this can not be perfection. 
Granted certain practical essentials, to the author, 
the home sought is not a real estate matter, but 
a situation in which a child may find his chance 
to grow constructively—the inalienable right of 
all children. The thoughtful distinction made 
between the finding of boarding homes and those 
for adoption is well expressed. Most helpful is 
the chapter devoted to Refusing Foster Parents, 
an angle all too frequently avoided in discussion. 

The book is short, devoid of mechanics, and 
very readable with its illustrative excerpts from 
current home-finding records. Its objectivity is 
never cold. There are unmistakable signs that 
this is no theoretical product. It is the result of 
gleaned experience and sensitive appraisal of 
problems met and wrestled with. 

Saran H. SPENCER 

Child Welfare Services, Orange Co., N. C., 
Department of Public Welfare 


Rewier PRACTICES IN A Famity AGENCY. Edited by 
Cora Kasius. New York: Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, 1942. 121 pp. $1.50. 


This book by staff members of the Community 
Service Society of New York was published as a 
result of interest aroused by that agency’s studies 
of current relief practices. In the introduction it 


is pointed out that, although the giving of material 
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assistance is one of the oldest functions of the pri- 
vate family agency, the decision whether and on 
what grounds to give relief is still one of the most 
difficult decisions facing case workers in this field. 
The authors’ purpose is to describe and analyze 
methods used by private agencies at the present 
time in handling problems of economic need. 

The editor has written an introductory first 
chapter outlining the development of case work 
thought and practices in regard to giving financial 
assistance. In the second chapter, in which relief 
in relation to the treatment of dependency is 
discussed, the focus is on the problem of anxiety. 
Three case illustrations are used to show how 
dependency reactions can be analyzed in the light 
of ego strengths and the reality situation, and how 
case work treatment should be governed accord- 
ingly. 

In the remaining four chapters, problems in 
regard to handling relief are presented in relation 
to early contacts with the applicant, families where 
the man as head of the family is employed, matters 
of indebtedness, and to the question of budgeting 
and management. Concrete illustrations are 
given of economic needs that could not be met by 
public agencies in New York in the spring of 1942, 
when these studies were made, and of needs that 
it seemed wise to meet from private agency funds 
even though public funds were available. 

The authors emphasize the fact that it is im- 
portant for private agencies to maintain flexible 
relief policies so that they can preserve the best 
interests of individual families; and by expanding 
or contracting in certain areas as public agency 
regulations change, can bring about the best 
possible coverage o. entire community needs. 

Whether the reader agrees with the viewpoints 
presented or not, he will find in this small volume 
thought-provoking discussions of questions that 
are still highly controversial among both private 
and public agency workers. 

CATHERINE GROVES PEELE 

Family Service Association 


Durham, North Carolina 


A History or PuysicAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
States. By Norma Schwendener. New York: 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 1942. $2.00. ' 


While there are a number of histories of physical 
education in the United States, this volume by 
Norma Schwendener is exceptional in three ways. 
First, unusual attention is given to the early 
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periods in American life, including the colonial 
period and the provincial period. Her detailed 
accounts, the attention to details, and the his- 
torical data are real contributions to the field 
of physical education. 

Second, emphasis has been given to outstanding 
leaders in the field. Thomas D. Wood, Luther 
H. Gulick, Clarke Hetherington, Joseph Lee, 
J. B. Nash, Jesse F. Williams, W. P. Bowen, Ethel 
Perrin, and many others are written up with short 
biographical sketches stressing the contribution 
each has made to the total picture. 

Third, attention must be called to the attrac- 
tive pictures and prints scattered through- 
out the volume, In the field of visual educa- 
tion, they give the reader much in the way 


Tse Law oF CrviizaTIon AND Decay. By Brooks 
Adams. With an Introduction by Charles A. 
Beard. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943. 
349 pp. $3.50. 

Foop RATIONING AND MORALE. WARTIME FARM AND 
Foop Portcy. Pamphlet No. 4. By C. Amold 
Anderson. Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State College 
Press, 1943. 40 pp. $0.20. 

POPULATION TRENDS IN NEW YorK SraTE, 1900 To 
1940. By W. A. Anderson. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, November 
1942. 71 pp. Maps, Tables, and Charts. 

Tse Soctat ParTIcIPATION OF Farm Famiuies. De- 
partment of Rural Sociology Mimeograph Bulletin 
No. 8. By W. A. Anderson and Hans H. Plambeck. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, March, 1943. 1710-37 pp. 

MEMBERSHIP RELATIONS IN COOPERATIVE: ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Mimeographed Bulletin No. 9. By W. A. 
Anderson and Dwight Sanderson. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment St«tion, April 
1943. 32 pp. 

LET THE PEOPLE Know. By Norman Angell. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1943. 245 pp. $2.50. 
AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICIES, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Thomas A. Bailey. New York: Council for 
Social Action of the Congregationa] Christian 

Churches, 1943. 96 pp. $0.25. 

New Horizons tN CrIMINoLoGy. THE AMERICAN 
Crime ProsptemM. By Harry Elmer Barnes and 
Negley K. Teeters. Foreword by Frank Tannen- 
baum, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. 1069 
pp. $4.50. Illustrations and Charts. 

THE Jewish Community. Its History AND StTRUC- 

TURE TO THE AMERICAN ReEvotuTIOn. 3 vols. By 

Salo Wittmayer Baron, Philadelphia: The Jewish 

Publication Society of America, 1942. 374 pp. 

366 pp., 572 pp. 
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of practices of early days, styles of dress when 
engaged in sports, and the early types of equip- 
ment. There are also numerous pictures of out- 
standing leaders in the field. 

One must not get the idea that the volume is 
devoted entirely to the early period. Miss 
Schwendener has brought the history to the 
present war, with an interpretation of the field 
in terms of the various bills presented to Congress, 
some of which are now being discussed. Here 
again, A. S. Barnes and Company has added 
another splendid contribution to the field in which 
it has assumed a distinct interest and leadership. 

Haroitp D. MEYER 


University of North Carolina 


Tae American Sprrit. A Srupy or Tae IDEA OF 
CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED States. Volume 
IV. The Rise of American Civilization. By Charles 
A. and Mary R. Beard, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. 696pp. $5.00. 

SoctaL DEFENSES AGAINST CRIME. Yearbook Na- 
tional Frobation Association, 1942. Edited by 
Marjorie Bell. New ‘York: National Probation 
Association, 1942. 346 pp. Paper, $1.25; Cloth, 
$1.75. 

ENDURING BASES OF CHRISTIAN AcTION. By John C, 
Bennett. New York: Council for Social Action of 
the Congregational Christian Churches, June 15, 
1943. 38 pp. $0.15. 

Oricrns or AmericAN Socrotocy. THE SOcrAL 
ScIENCE MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED StaTEs. By 
L. L. Bernard and Jessie Bernard. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1943. 866 pp. 
$6.50. 

CHAMPION OF WOMEN. THE LIFE OF LILLIE DEVEREUX 
BLAKE. By Katherine Devereux Blake and 
Margaret Louise Wallace. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1943. 224 pp. $3.00. Il- 
lustrated. 

Tue Booxutst, Vol. 39, No. 18. The United Nations. 
Chicago: Public Relations Division, American 
Library Association, June 1, 1943. 399-417 pp. 

Famity Srirvations. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Srupy or Camp Benavior. By James H. S. 
Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 265 pp. $3.00. 

THE CULTURE OF EARLY CHARLESTON. By Frederick 
P. Bowes. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1942. 156 pp. $2.50. 

BUSINESS AS A SYSTEM OF POWER. By Robert A. 
Brady. New Vork: Columbia University Press, 
1943. 340 pp. $3.00. 
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CAREERS IN PuBLic RELATIONS. THE NEW Pro- 
FEssion. By Averell Broughton. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 1943. 255 pp. $2.00. 

Socio-Economic APPROACH TO EDUCATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS. NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE HIGHER Epvuca- 
TION OF NEGROES. Misc. No. 6, Voume 1. By 
Ina Corinne Brown with an Introduction by Fred J. 
Kelly. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, 1942. 166 pp. $0.40. 

Younc OFFENDERS. AN ENQUIRY INTO JUVENILE 
De.inguEency. By A. M. Carr-Saunders, Hermann 
Mannheim, E. C. Rhodes. Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942. 165 pp. $1.75. 

WorKERS AND Bosses ARE HuMAN. COLLECTIVE 
BarGAINING AT WorK. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
No. 76. By Thomas R. Carskadon. New York: 
Public Affairs Commitee, Inc., 1943. 32 pp. $0.10. 

Cratcaco’s Law Year, 1942. Report or THE City 
or Cxuicaco LAW DEPARTMENT. Barnet Hodes, 
Corporation Counsel; Edward J. Kelly, Mayor. 

Wartime Nurseries. 1943 LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS, 
No. 2. By Winifred Cobbledick. Berkeley: Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, February, 1943. 44 pp. 

COLLEGE AND REsEarcH Lisrartes, Vol. IV, No. 3, 
June, 1943. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1943. 179-272 pp. $1.00 single issue. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE AMERICAS. 
An INTERNATIONAL Symposium. Preface by Henry 
A. Wallace. Montreal, Canada: The International 
Labour Office, 1943. 59 pp. $0.25. 

EXPLORING THE WARTIME MorRALE OF HiGH-SCHOOL 
Yours. Applied Psychology Monographs of the 
American Association for Applied Psychology, No. 
1, March, 1943. By Lee J. Cronbach. Stanford 
University, California: Published for the American 
Association for Applied Psychology by Stanford 
University Press, 1943. 79 pp. $1.25. 

Barriers TO YoutH EmproyMent. By Paul T. David. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1942, 110pp. $1.75. 

Tue ITALIANIZATION OF AFRICAN NATIVES. By 

Roland R. De Marco. New York: Bureau of Pub- 

lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1943. 150 pp. $2.35. 


ENGLAND’s Roap To Socrat Security. From the © 


Statute of Laborers in 1349 to the Beveridge Report 
of 1942. By Karl de Schweinitz. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 281 pp. 
$3.00. 

Detection or Usuriovs Ciams AND ILLEGAL 
Cuarces tN WaGE EARNER BANKRUPTCIES. A 
HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF REFEREES IN BANK- 
RUPTCY AND TRUSTEES OF WAGE EARNERS’ EsTATES 
UNDER CHAPTER XIII. New York: 111 Broadway, 
The Conference on Personal Finance Law, 1943. 
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Latin AMERICA AND HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY. By 
James E. Downes, Nathaniel H. Singer, and Donald 
Becker. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1943. 
237 pp. $1.40. Illustrations, Maps. 

A History oF ComMuNITY INTEREST IN A JUVENILE 
Court. PosirrvE AND NEGATIVE MANIFESTATIONS 
DURING THE Pertop 1885-1942 IN MULTNOMAH 
County, OrEGoN. Report of a Study by Allan 
East. Portland, Oregon: Oregon Probation Associ- 
ation, 1943. 30 pp. $0.50. 

THE Lanp oF Corron AND Orner Prays. By 
Randolph Edmonds. Washington, D. C.: The 
Associated Publishers, Inc., 1942. 267 pp. $3.25. 

EDUCATION AND THE UNITED Nations. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 
112 pp. 

SocroLoGy PRINCIPLES AND ProsLeMs. By Charles 
A. Ellwood. New York: American Book Company, 
1943. 408 pp. $1.80. 

Honorary Decrees. A SuRVEY OF THEIR USE AND 
Asuse. By Stephen Edward Epler. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 
224 pp. $3.25, cloth edition; $2.75, paper edition. 

CHILDREN AND You. A Primer oF Cattp CARE. 
By Eva Knox Evans. Drawings by Mary A. Giles. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. 60 pp. 

How To MEET MEN AND Marry. By Juliet Farnham. 
New York: Simon Publications, Inc., 1943. 199 
pp. $2.00. 

THE Famity AND Democratic Socrety. By Joseph 
Kirk Folsom. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1943. 755 pp. $4.00. 

On Betnc A Reat Person. By Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
295 pp. $2.50. 

THE ROCKEFELLER FounpaTion. A REVIEW FOR 
1942. By Raymond B. Fosdick. New York: The 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1943. 64 pp. 

THE FREE Necro In Nortu Carorina, 1790-1860. 
By John Hope Franklin. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1943. 271 pp. 
$4.00. Maps and Tables. 

FREEDOM FROM WANT: A Worip Goat. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1943. 31ipp. $0.10. 

WAR AND CHILDREN. By Anna Freud and Dorothy T. 
Burlingham. New York: Medical War Books, 1943. 
191 pp. $3.50. 

Manvat oF InpusTRIAL HYGIENE AND MEDICAL 
SERVICE IN War INpustriEs. Edited by William 
M. Gafafer. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1943. 508 pp. 

Lapy IN WartTInc. AN INTIMATE JOURNAL OF A LABOR 
or Love. By Rory Gallagher with sketches by 
Barsis. New York: Stephen Daye, Inc., 1943. 
243 pp. $2.50. 

MINERALS AND Rocks. THEIR NATURE, OCCURRENCE, 

AND Uses. By Russell D. George. New York: 

D. Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 595 pp. 
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Committee, Inc., 1943. 31 pp. $0.10. 

Morar Goats FOR MODERN Youts. Social Action, 
Volume IX, Number 3, March 15, 1943. By Eleanor 
T. Glueck. New York: Council for Social Action 
of the Congregational Christian Churches, March 
15, 1943. 39pp. $0.15. 

Tse Ficutmnc Sout. By John Temple Graves. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. 282 pp. 
$2.75. 

America’s BATTLEFRONTS. WHERE Our FIGHTING 
Forces Are. By Frederick Gruin. Illustrated 
by Graphic Associates. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association, Inc., 1943. 96 pp. $0.25. 

THey WuHo Warr. By Robert Guerlain. Translated 
by Theodore R. Jaeckel. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1943. 206 pp. $2.00. 

SocraL HERITAGE AS A Factor IN COLLEGE ACHIEVE- 
MENT. By Raymond W. Hatch and Paul H. Landis. 
Research Studies of the State College of Washington, 
Volume X, Number 4, December, 1942. pp. 215- 
272. Charts, Tables, Graphs. 

THe Lonc Sarps Passtnc.. THE StToryY OF THE 
Great LAKEs. By Walter Havighurst. Illustrated 
by John O’Hara Cosgrave II. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1943. 291 pp. $3.00. 

ASPECTs OF A WorLD AT War. Radio Forums of the 
Louisiana State University, 1941-1942. Edited by 
Robert Bechtold Heilman. Baton Rouge: Pub- 
lished for the General Extension Division of the 
Louisiana State University, 1943. 200 pp. 

P. R., Democracy AND Goop GovERNMENT. By F. A. 
Hermens. Notre Dame, Indiana: The Review of 
Politics, University of Notre Dame, 1943. 90 pp. 
$1.25, clothbound; $0.75, paperbound. 

Democratic Issues In Foop Propuction. Social 
Action, Vol. IX, No. 4, April 15, 1943. By Elizabeth 
Herring. New York: Council for Social Action of 
the Congregational Christian Churches, April 15, 
1943. 48pp. $0.15. 

THE INTERNATIONAL STEEL Carter. By Ervin 
Hexner. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1943. 339 pp. $6.00. 

THe KircHEN IN War Propuction. By Helen Hill. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1943. 
29 pp. $0.10. Illustrated. 

ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF ABROAD. A SERIES OF 
OccasIONAL Papers. I. FoREIGN RELIEF AND RE- 

HABILITATION—A BrIBLIOGRAPHY. Compiled by 
Sigrid Holt. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1943. 23 pp. $0.20. 

SALARIES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF CHILD WELFARE 

Workers IN 1941. By Ralph G. Hurlin. New 
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York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1943. 27 pp. 
$0.25. 

In QuEst OF FosTeR Parents. A Pornt oF VIEW ON 
Homermnpinc. By Dorothy Hutchinson. New 
York: Published for the New York School of Social 
Work by Columbia University Press, 1943. 145 pp. 
$1.75. 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL BACKGROUND FOR 
PLANNING CHICAGO, Chicago: The Chicago Plan 
Commission, September 1942. 66 pp. Tables and 
Figures. 

THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARDISATION OF LABOUR 
Statistics. A REVIEW OF THE STATISTICAL WorK 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE AND OF 
Various INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL CONFERENCES. 
Washington, D. C.: The International Labour 
Office, 1943. 169 pp. $1.00. 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ANNUAL. Edited by 
Harlean James. Washington, D. C.: American 
Planning and Civic Association, 1942. 254 pp. 
$3.00. 

Britise West Ftormwa, 1763-1783. By Cecil 
Johnson. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1943. 258 pp. $3.00. 

Looxrinc Towarp MarriacGe. By Roswell H- 
Johnson, Helen Randolph, and Erma Pixley. Bos. 
ton: Allyn and Bacon, 1943. 99 pp. 

Jornt Propuction CoMMITTEES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Studies and Reports. Series A. (Industrial Rela- 
tions) No. 42. Washington, D. C.: The Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1943. 74 pp. $0.50. 

THE AIRPLANE AND ToMORROW’s WorRLD. Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, No. 78. By Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1943. 31 pp. $0.10. 

Coat Dust ON TEE FrppLe. SONGS AND STORIES OF 
THE Bituminous INpustry. By George Korson. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943. 460 pp. $3.50. 

For Your FREEDOM AND OuRS. POLISH PROGRESSIVE 
SPIRIT THROUGH THE CENTURIES. Edited by Man- 
fred Kridl, Wtadystaw Malinowski, Jézef Wittlin. 
Preface by Malcolm W. Davis. Translation ard 
Editorial Assistance by Ludwik Krzyzanowski. New 
York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Company, 1943. 
359 pp. $2.50. 

FREEDOM FORGOTTEN AND REMEMBERED. By Helmut 
Kuhn. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1943. 267 pp. $2.50. 

Soctat Work YEAR Boox 1943. Edited by Russell 
H. Kurtz. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1943. 764 pp. $3.25. 

LABOR AND THE War. Labor Fact Book 6. Prepared 
by Labor Research Association. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1943. 208 pp. $2.00. 

Way For America. By Alexander Laing. New York: 
Duell, Soan and Pearce, Inc., 1943. 380 pp. $3.00. 

LEewin’s TOPOLOGICAL AND VECTOR PsycucLtocy. A 
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Digest and a University of Oregon Monographs, 
Studies in Psychology No.1. Critique. By Robert 
W. Leeper. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon, 
1943, 218 pp. $1.75. 5 

A Sropy m Pustic Rexations. By Harold P. Levy. 
With an Introduction by Mary Swain Rovtzahn. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1943. 165 
pp. $1.00. 

CanapA At War. The Booklist, Vol. 39, No. 13, 
March 15, 1943. Prepared by Elizabeth W. Loosley 
and Norma Bennett. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1943. Pp. 304-310. Single copy, 25c; 
10 copies, $1; 25, $2; 50, $3; 100, $5. 

BENEATH ANOTHER SuN. THe Story OF A TRANS- 
PLANTED PeopLE. By Ernst Lothar. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1943. 
420 pp. $2.75. 

MINERALS IN Wortp Arrarrs. By T. S. Lovering. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. 394 pp. 
$4.00. Illustrated. 

CULTURAL AND RACIAL VARIATIONS IN PATTERNS OF 
INTELLECT. PERFORMANCE OF NEGRO AND WHITE 
CRIMINALS ON THE BELLEVUE ADULT INTELLIGENCE 
ScaLte. By Solomon Machover. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943. 91 pp. $1.60. 

MARRIAGE, Morats AND War. By Richard Malkin. 
New York: Arden Book Company, 1943. 245 pp. 
$2.50. 

Levets or Livinc AND POPULATION MOVEMENTS IN 
Rourat Areas or Onto, 1930-1940. Bulletin 639. 
By A. R. Mangus and Robert L. McNamara. 
Wooster: Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
March 1943. 62 pp. Tables and Charts. 

Tue State Auprror. By James W. Martin, Robert 
L. Sawyer, and S. Marie Fraser. Lexington: Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, 1943. 70 pp. 

THE AMERICAN PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT. Fourth 
Edition. By Chester C. Maxey. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1943. 645 pp. 

Heatsen Days, 1890-1936. By H. L. Mencken. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. 299 pp. $3.00. 

Reticious CouNSELING OF COLLEGE STUDENTs. By 
Thornton W. Merriam and Others. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1943. 77 
pp. $0.50. 

INTER-AMERICAN STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1942, Edited 
by Raul C. Migone with the assistance of Marcelo F. 
Aberastury, Emilio Fuente and Jorge E. Iturraspe. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 1066 
pp. $10.00. 

CuLTURE OF A CONTEMPORARY RuRAL COMMUNITY, 
Irwin, Iowa. Rural Life Studies: 5. By Edward 
O. Moe and Carl G. Taylor. Washington, D. C.: U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, December 1942. 93 pp. Illustrated. 

PLANNING FOR MARRIAGE, OUTLINES FOR DiscussION 

sy Younc MEN AND WomMEN. By William Henry 





Morgan and Mildred Inskeep Morgan. New York: 
Association Press, 1943. 85 pp. 

Resurtpinc Europe aAFTer Victory. By Hiram 
Motherwell. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 1943. 32 pp. $0.10. 

Years or Tats LAND. A GEOGRAPHICAL History OF 
THE Unrrep States. By Hermann R. Muelder and 
David M. Delo. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1943. 243 pp. $2.50. Maps and 
Photographs. 

PERSONALITY AND SoctiAL CHANGE. ATTITUDE For- 
MATION IN A StuDENT Community. By Theodore 
M. Newcomb. New York: Dryden Press, 1943. 
225 pp. $2.50. 

CuristraNn Wortp Action. THE CHRISTIAN BUILDS 
FOR Tomorrow. By O. Frederick Nolde. Philadel- 
phia: Muhlenberg Press, 1942. 113 pp. $0.40 
each; 12 or more, $0.30 each. 

NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES AND Recorps. Vol. 
XIII. Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-American 
Historical Association, 1943. 203 pp. $2.00. 

THE REFORMATION REFUGEES AS AN Economic FORCE. 
By Frederick A. Norwood. Chicago: The American 
Society of Church History, 1942.- 206 pp. $3.00. 

Wak, BABIES AND THE Future. By William Fielding 
Ogburn. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 1943. 31 pp. $0.10. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, No. 83. 

Tue STANDARD OF LiviNc oF GERMAN LABOR UNDER 
Nazi Ruie. By Hilde Oppenheimer-Bluhm. New 
York: The Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science, New School for Social Research, 1943. 
71 pp. 

Our Towns. A Crose-Up. A Study Made in 1939- 
1942 with Certain Recommendations by the Hygiene 
Committee of the Women’s Group on Public Welfare 
in Association with the National Council of Social 
Service. With a Preface by The Rt. Hon. Margaret 
Bondfield. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1943. 143 pp. Price 5s. net. 

Basis FOR PEACE IN THE Far East. By Nathaniel 
Peffer. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
277 pp. $2.50. 

THE ROLE OF THE GOVERNOR IN MICHIGAN IN THE 
ENACTMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS. Michigan Gov- 
ernmental Studies, No. 11. By John A. Perkins. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1943. 
197 pp. $0.75. 

MARRIAGE BEFORE AND AFTER. By Paul Popenoe. 
New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1943. 246 pp. 
$2.00. 

THe TENNESSEE VALLEY AuTHOoRITY. A Stupy IN 
Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. By C. Herman Pritchett. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1943. 333 pp. $3.50. Tables, Maps and Charts. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONFER- 

ENCE OF THE MILBANK MEMORIAL Fonp, Held at the 
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New York Academy of Medicine, May 7,1942. New 
York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1942. 77 pp. 

TENANTS OF THE ALMIGHTY. By Arthur Raper. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 403 pp. 
$3.50. FSA Photographs by Jack Delano. 

Hica Spots tN ALABAMA FINANCE. By Joseph M. 
Ray. Unversity, Alabama: Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Alabama, 1943. 28 pp. 
Tables. 

Rewer DELIVERIES AND ReutreFr Loans, 1919-1923. 
Geneva: League of Nations, 1943. 62 pp. $1.00, 
paper. Tables. 

REPORT OF THE NEW YorK STATE JOINT LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 
Legislative Document (1943), No. 39. Albany: 
Williams Press, Inc., 1943. 265 pp. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY PaILosopHy. LIvING SCHOOLS 
or Tuoucut. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1943. 571 pp. $5.00. 

Tue Crty. Its Growrn, Its Decay, Its FuTuRE. 
By Eliel Saarinen. New York: Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, 1943. 380 pp. $3.50. 

Wark AND Epucation. By Porter Sargent. Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, 1943. 506 pp. 
$4.00. 

THE PasTOR AS A PERSONAL COUNSELOR. By Carl J. 
Schindler. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1942. 
147 pp. $1.25. 

ScrENcE, PuHILosopHy, AND ReE.icion. Third Sym- 
posium. New York: Conference on Science, Phi- 
losophy, and Religion in Their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life, Inc., 1943. 438pp. $3.00. 
Combined with Second Symposium, $5.00. 

SurvEY oF OBJECTIVE STUDIES OF PSYCHOANALYTIC 
Concepts. A Report Prepared for the Committee 
on Social Adjustment. Bulletin 51. By Robert R. 
Sears. New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1943, 156 pp. $1.25. 

BETWEEN THE THUNDER AND THE SuN. By Vincent 
Sheean. New York: Random House, 1943. 428 
pp. $3.00. 

Tue FINANcING oF Pusiic ScHOOLS IN MICHIGAN. 
Michigan Governmental Studies, No. 13. By E. 
Fenton Shepard and William B. Wood. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1942. 139pp. $0.60. 

Tue ScrENcE OF NuTriTION. By Henry C. Sherman. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 253 
pp. $2.75. 

An IntRopucTION TO Group THERAPY. By S. R. Slav- 
son. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1943. 
352 pp. $2.00. 

DiscrptrinE FOR Democracy. By T. V. Smith. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1942. 137 pp. $2.00. 

SocrocuttuRAL Causauity, Space, Tre. A Stupy 
OF REFERENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY AND 






Soctat Scrence. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1943. 246 pp. 
$3.50. 

Socta Action. Towarp More Socrat SEcurity. 
By Marietta Stevenson. New York: Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, February 15, 1943. 39 pp. $0.15. 

THE MEANING OF INTELLIGENCE. By George D. 
Stoddard. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943. 504 pp. $4.00. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF PsycHtaTRy. By Edward A, 
Strecker, M. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1942. 201 pp. $3.00. 

DIscOVERING OuRSELVES. A VIEW OF THE HUMAN 
Mrinp AND How It Works. Second Edition. By 
Edward A. Strecker and Kenneth E. Appel. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 434 pp. ;@ 
$3.00. 

THe CANADIAN Born IN THE UniTep States. By 
Leon E. Truesdell. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1943; Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1943. 

263 pp. $3.00. Tables, Maps and Diagrams. 

PLANNING FOR THE SouTH. By John V. Van Sickle. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Vanderbilt University Press, 
1943. 255 pp. $2.75. 

~ INTERCULTURAL EpUCATION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
By William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 214 pp. $2.00. 

ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL MetTHOps. By Helen M. 
Walker. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1943. 368 pp. $2.75. 

MEsSIAHS. THEIR ROLE IN CrvmizaTion. By Wilson 
D. Wallis. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1943. 217 pp. ‘$3.00, cloth F 
edition; $2.50, paper edition. 

THE Russians. THE LAND, THE PEOPLE, AND WHY 
Tuey Ficut. By Albert Rhys Williams. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943. 248 
pp. $2.00. Maps and Diagrams. 

WIsconsin’s CHANGING PopuLaTIon. Science In- 
quiry. Publication IX. Bulletin of the University 
of Wisconsin, Serial No. 2642, General Series No. 

2426. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
October, 1942. 90 pp. 

CULTURE OF A CONTEMPORARY RuRAL COMMUNITY, 
Harmony, Georcia. By Waller Wynne. Rural 
Life Studies: 6, January, 1943. Washington, D C.: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Depatment 
of Agriculture, 1943. 58 pp. 

Emotion in MAN AND Anrmmats. By Paul Thomas 
Young. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943. 

422 pp. $4.00. 

Minp, MEDICINE, AND MAN. By Gregory Zilboorg, 
M.D. With a Foreword by Arthur H. Ruggles, 
M.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1943. 344pp. $3.50. 














































